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Vengeance al Obbna 


Major General Nathan Bedford Forrest 
Okolona, Mississippi — February 22, 1864 
by 


Vor Pus SAR 


General Nathan Bedford Forrest was the ultimate warrior. Descended from a 
Gaelic heritage of fighting men, he was a soldier by nature. Standing at six feet 


two inches tall, broad-shouldered, athletic and powerful, he towered over most 


men. His steel blue eyes showed the unmatched force of will and savage tenacity 
that marked his personality. His personal weapons were a number of Colt 36 
caliber revolvers and a heavy long 1840 model cavalry saber (known as a 


“Wrist Breaker”), which he sharpened to a razor edge. Forrest did not just send 
men into battle, he led them. Such was the case in late February 1864 at the battle 
of Okolona. 


After General Ulysses $. Grant captured Vicksburg, he sent General Sherman 


with 20,000 troops to link up with General William Sooy Smith’s 7,000 man 


cavalry force at the town of Meridian, Mississippi. The two forces were to spread 


devastation through the heart of the South. However, poor communication and 


planning led Sherman to return to Vicksburg. General Smith was now left alone 


to deal with General Forrest's cavalry who were already countering the Federal 


advance, On the 20th of February General Smith had occupied West Point, 


unsure as to his next move. After receiving new reports of a huge force of Forrest’s 


men about to attack, Smith decided to withdraw towards Okolona. On the 21st, 


Smith's rear guard intermittently engaged Forrest and his escort troopers as 


Forrest’s brigades were not yet on the scene. Twice during the day Smith turned 


his force to face his pursuers only to have Forrest personally with his escort pass to 


the flank and rear of the Federals causing them to flee. During that eventful day 


General Forrest had again personally added another blue clad victim to his tally. 


At nightfall Forrest allowed his lead troops to rest a couple of hours, giving 


time for his other brigades to catch up. Smith pushed his retreat on until near 


midnight, and encamped near Okolona. But by four in the morning Forrest was 


on the move again and the next day brought a full engagement of forces. 


During the battle, General Forrest saw his brother Colonel Jeffrey Forrest fall as 


he was leading the charge at the head of his brigade. Rushing over to Jeffrey, he 


dismounted and found his brother had been killed instantly. Holding his brother in 


his arms, he chokingly asked his adjutant to take charge of his brother's remains. 


He then remounted and ordered his entire command to prepare for a charge. 


Waving his saber in the air, the bugle sounded and at full speed he charged into 


the Federal position. The Federal line gave way and General Forrest engaged in 


some of the most deadly hand to hand combat of the war. Three more Federal 


cavalrymen were killed by Forrest's saber. Within moments an artillery explosion 


brought down General Forrest’s horse. Forrest mounted another horse and in 


another charge this horse was also killed beneath him. Finally, Forrest’s famous 


gray war horse King Philip was brought up. It wasn’t long before King Philip 


received a neck wound in another advance. By nightfall Forrest had won a great 


victory. The remnant of Smith’s cavalry fled back to Memphis. They had learned 


like many others that no one could stop General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
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12 NO QUARTER! 
Winston Churchill once famously described the 
American Civil War as “the last war fought 
between gentlemen.” The facts were otherwise. 
—George S. Burkhardt 
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today that he ever got,” said Tom Rosser on the 
eve of battle. But things didn’t work out quite 
that way. —Eric J. Wittenberg 


48 EAST MEETS WEST 
When the men of the XI and XII Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac were transferred west, 
they were quickly made to realize that they had 
joined a different kind of army. 
— Mark H. Dunkelman 


58 CITIZEN SOLDIER: JOHN BEATTY AND HIS 
BRIGADE AT CHICKAMAUGA 
Prior to the Civil War, John Beatty was a banker. 
Yet like many others, North and South, he 
swiftly demonstrated a capacity for war. 
—Dave Powell 


72 THE CIVIL WAR DRAFT RIOTS 


The U.S. government’s first direct conscription of 
men into the army was the spark that lit a long 
smoldering racial conflagration. —Barnet Schecter 
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Editorial 


BACK IN THE SADDLE 


As many of you already know, Terry Johnston has stepped down, 
and I have resumed the role of editor (a position I held for the first 
seven years of the magazine’s existence.) I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank Terry for his work as editor over the last two 
years, and as assistant editor for five years before that. He will be 
missed. 

On the other hand, I must admit it feels good to be back in the 
saddle! So much so, that in my first five days back as editor, I com- 
missioned forty new articles—and what articles! See page 70 for some 
of the details. Given that Terry and I worked closely over the whole 
of the last seven years, you shouldn’t expect to see massive change. 
On the other hand, every editor imparts something of his own per- 
sonality to a publication, so there will be some nuanced shifts. For 
example, expect to see a little more emphasis on the military side of 
things, and a little less social history. The order-of-battle diagrams, 
so beloved of the wargamers (and many others) among the readers 
will again become a standard feature. Each battle or campaign ar- 
ticle will be accompanied by a short sidebar summarizing the pluses 
and minuses of the generalship displayed. I’m planning to increase 
the biographical coverage of leading—and not so leading—figures 
in the war, by way of a series of short profiles. I will also be injecting 
myself more into the magazine, as I did of yore. That means more 
idiosyncratic editorials, the occasional “word in edgeways” when I 
want to add my two cents to someone’s article, and more editorial 
response in the Crossfire column. 

I’m also planning to introduce an element of interactive feed- 
back, probably via our website. Ill list possible upcoming topics, and 
ask readers to record their opinion—is it a topic that excites your 
interest or not? Possibly we might also have a vote by the readership 
each year, as to what they consider the best article in the just com- 
pleted volume (see page 70). I have other ideas concerning the website 
and the North & South discussion group, but they must wait until 
next issue. 

I’m dropping the proposed special issue on Lincoln and Davis. 
The planned articles will appear, but spread over time. I have a feel- 
ing that an issue devoted solely to the two presidents would be less 
than riveting to those whose bent is mainly military, and would be 
something of a turn off for those whose orientation is southward— 
Davis surely coming off second best in any comparison. Another 
possibility is that we might publish a special Lincoln or Lincoln- 
Davis issue outside of the regular run of the magazine. Those inter- 
ested could then buy it, those not interested would give it a pass. 
Instead, for the special (i.e., one-topic) issue in volume 10 I’m think- 
ing of a second “soldier special,” with articles on how soldiers pro- 
gressed from greenhorn to veteran, the relationships between offic- 
ers and men, training, and so forth. Looking ahead, the special issues 
in volumes 11,12, and 13 will consist of coverage of all significant 
battles in the Civil War, the whole making up into an atlas that will 
be published in 2011, the 150" anniversary of the start of the war. 

Finally, I'd like to ask for everyone's help in expanding 
the subscriber base of the magazine, while at the same time doing 
yourselves a favor; see page 70 for details. 


til next time.... 


Kash tbe 


A NATIONAL SIN 

After reading Charles Sanders’ article, my 
initial reaction was disbelief that he could 
maintain that Confederate officials purposely 
starved prisoners. I could hardly wait for the 
next issue of the magazine, to see the letters 
that would challenge this thesis. But to my dis- 
may, the letters on the subject didn’t do this. 

To check out his statement about the food 
supplies available, I looked up both the report 
from Stoneman about what was on hand when 
the town was surrendered to him, and the 
Southern Historical Society Paper that he re- 
fers to. Yes, they both verify the amount of food 
that he shows. I got a copy of “Confederate 
Supply,” which is another of his sources, and 
found the statement that the Confederate rail- 
road lines were “by no means desperate” at the 
start of the 1864 campaign, but it also adds that 
“the railroads, which were disorganized, inef- 
ficient, and in poor shape in 1861, were 
stretched to their utmost capacity in 1864, and 
if the rail transportation was disrupted, the war 
effort would grind to a halt.” 

This book on Confederate Supply shows 
that early in the war, the Confederates estab- 
lished, what the book defines as, “supply in- 
stallations” throughout the southern states. I 
counted 64 of them in total, with 19 being lo- 
cated in Virginia and the Carolinas. The re- 
maining 45 were scattered from Texas to Geor- 
gia. The book does not define just what kind 
of “supplies” were located at each spot, but it 
would seem fair to assume that food was not 
the only thing they thought would be impor- 
tant in an emergency. 

OK, we somewhat agree with Mr. Sanders 
on the food issue, but having a large supply of 
food available does not mean that it can be 
transported to where needed. By 1864 the 
Union’s strategy was not only to win battles, 
but to destroy the South’s ability to make war. 

The records show that the Union’s cavalry 
units were very busy trying to destroy the rail- 
———_—_—_—_—_——— 
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road system that was supplying Lee’s army at 
Petersburg. Of the four railroad lines that Lee 
had relied upon, by August only one remained 
in operation. Out west, between Hood and 
Sherman, the railroad system around Atlanta 
had been ripped up and repaired many times. 
When Sherman decided to cross Georgia, he 
ripped up as much track as possible as he 
headed for Savannah. This means that the 35 
locations in Georgia, Texas, and Louisiana 
would have had no way of shipping supplies. 
My feeling is that while the food supplies 
referred to by Mr. Sanders existed, there was 
no way they could have been transported to 
either prison camps or the army. That the Con- 
federate authorities deliberately starved pris- 
oners is I think an attempt to dramatize his 
article, and completely discounts the desper- 
ate state the Confederates were in at the end of 
the war. 
—Gene Allison, Asheville, NC 


Ed. Gene, I dread to think what your reac- 
tion will be to George Burkhardt’s article in 
this issue, which makes the case that Confed- 
erates at all levels accepted responsibility, 
not merely for the neglect, but for the mur- 
der of prisoners. 


DAHLGREN 

David Long’s rebuttal (February issue) to 
my response (December issue) to his article 
“Lincoln, Davis, and the Dahlgren Raid” (Oc- 
tober issue) seems to call for, well, one last re- 
sponse from me. 

Mr. Long terms my point-by-point refu- 
tation of his theory that Lincoln originated 
the plot to assassinate Jefferson Davis and his 
cabinet, and recruited Ulric Dahlgren to carry 
it out, “a smokescreen that obscures the le- 
gitimate and credible claims” in his article. He 
then throws up his own smokescreen of irrel- 
evancies to hide the fact that his claims are 
neither legitimate nor credible. Clarity is 
needed. 

First, what we know of Lincoln’s role. No 
one informed on this subject (I include my- 
self) denies that Lincoln showed interest in 
schemes to capture Jefferson Davis, a perfectly 
legitimate wartime tactic. In my writings I 
noted Lincoln’s letter to Joe Hooker on that 
subject at the time of Chancellorsville, and his 
approval of Ben Butler’s (aborted) scheme of 
capture early in 1864. But to advance Lincoln’s 
interest from capture to mass assassination 
and arson is a stupendous burst of specula- 
tion on Long’s part—speculation, I submit, 
he cannot support. 

He writes that because the Confederates, 
with the Dahlgren papers in hand, condemned 
the Lincoln administration for resorting to as- 
sassination, that makes President Lincoln fair 


game for suspicion. Of course it does (and 
did). Unless we credit Kilpatrick and Dahlgren 
for initiating the secret plot on their own, 
someone high up in Washington was respon- 
sible. We know it was no one in the army com- 
mand. But after the closest investigation, there 
is nothing credible to indict Lincoln, and at 
least circumstantial evidence to indict Edwin 
Stanton. 

To furnish the president with motive for 
initiating the murder plot, Long paints a pic- 
ture, in February 1864, of a “much-maligned 
and increasingly unpopular wartime leader” 
facing the prospect of electoral defeat and open 
to the desperate measure of political assassi- 
nation. That is quite misleading; 1863 had been 
a pretty good year, with Vicksburg, Gettysburg, 
and Chattanooga, and now the victorious 
Grant was coming east to take overall com- 
mand. E.B. Long, summarizing February 1864 
in his Civil War Almanac, writes, “Lincoln's 
government was trying to think clearly of re- 
construction, one of the imperatives of the ap- 
parent forthcoming victory....” What was of 
concern to Lincoln just then was the plight of 
the Union prisoners, which led directly to the 
raid on Richmond. 

As I demonstrated, from Ulric Dahlgren’s 
diary and his letters we know that over a 
twenty-month span his sole contact with Lin- 
coln was one White House meeting at which 
they discussed, in front of the president’s bar- 
ber, nothing more sinister than “military and 
political matters” (Ulric’s words). Compare 
that with his exuberant letter some two weeks 
later when he actually got his place in the raid. 
Based on Ulric’s own words, then, it is obvi- 
ous that Kilpatrick recruited him for the raid, 
not Lincoln. And how did Ulric qualify for the 
role he ended up playing? Long himself pro- 
vides the answer, and adds a welcome piece 
to the puzzle—Ulric’s 1863 proposal to 
Hooker for a cavalry raid on Richmond’s 
lightly defended southern portal. It is my fur- 
ther belief that amateur soldier Ulric was 
picked for his role because he would be easier 
to manage than a professional soldier who 
(Kilpatrick excepted) might have balked at the 
assassination assignment. 

When we thus pry Dahlgren away from 
Lincoln in this scenario (as we must), no sup- 
port is left for Long’s contention that Dahlgren 
was the actual leader of the raid. Dragging in 
Wilson’s Colonel House and Reagan’s Colonel 
North is totally irrelevant—we are talking here 
about battlefield command in 1864, when a 
colonel, a boy colonel at that, did not command 
a brigadier general, especially one heading the 
Third Division, Cavalry Corps, Army of the 
Potomac. Dahlgren’s incriminating papers read 
exactly like notes taken at a superior’s direc- 
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tion (i.e. Kilpatrick’s) so that he would know 
what to take, and what to do, on his deadly 
mission. 

Long cannot comprehend why I “stub- 
bornly cling to the notion that the idea [for 
the raid] was Judson Kilpatrick’s.” I cling to it 
because it is documented. Kilpatrick’s role is 
fully dealt with (and fully sourced) in my book 
Controversies & Commanders: Dispatches from 
the Army of the Potomac and is too long to re- 
prise here. But Kilpatrick will be further ce- 
mented into the center of this whole affair by 
newly discovered documents found by Eric 
Wittenberg for his forthcoming biography of 
Ulric Dahlgren. 

I seriously doubt that Kilpatrick and 
Dahlgren had the nerve to conceive this assas- 
sination plot all by themselves. It comes down 
finally to Lincoln or Stanton as authorizers. 
There is no smoking gun here (or we wouldn’t 
be having this debate), and only Kilpatrick's 
account of his February 12 meeting with the 
two of them. He says only that he reported to 
Lincoln. Then, “By direction of the President, 
I afterward reported to the honorable Secre- 
tary of War” to whom he presented his plan. I 
cannot credit Lincoln with the opportunity, the 
motive, and most important, the character, to 
commit this crime. And crime it was, under 
Article 148 of the Laws of War (1863). 

But with our knowledge of the characters 
of Judson Kilpatrick and of Edwin M. Stanton, 
I can easily envision Stanton as the authorizer. 
It might have gone something like this (as I 
have written): 

“It is not hard to imagine the bellicose war 
secretary whispering ill of Jefferson Davis in 
the ear of the eager Kilpatrick—in the man- 
ner of King Henry II, famously speaking of 
Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
saying to his eager courtiers, “Will no one rid 
me of this man!’—and the ambitious, reckless 
Judson Kilpatrick thus believing his duty to be 
clear.” 

—Stephen W. Sears, Norwalk, Connecticut 


% ORL 


Great magazine! North & South has always 
gone way beyond mundanes like what Meade 
ate for breakfast on the morning of the third 
day at Gettysburg. Count me a loyal reader. 

I read with great interest David Long’s ex- 
cellent article on the Dahlgren raid (Vol. 9, No. 
5). I have long considered Stephen Sears one 
of the foremost and finest Civil War scholars 
and writers. I still do, but I was gravely disap- 
pointed by his letter in response to Long's ar- 
ticle (“Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 6). In my opin- 
ion, Sears got it all wrong. 

Sears began with a personal attack on Long 
for his article’s opening sentence: “During the 
winter of 1863-1864, Abraham Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the United States, attempted to have 
Jefferson Davis assassinated.” At the risk of 
joining Long on the wrong end of Sears’ tee- 
ter-toter, I have to agree with Long on this one. 


Sears went on to say in his letter: “[Long] 
contends that Lincoln initiated the plot to as- 
sassinate Davis and his cabinet and recruited 
Ulric Dahlgren to lead the raid and carry out 
the murders. There is not a shred of credible 
evidence to support either contention.” Au 
contrair, sir! The very fact that such a plot ex- 
isted, as evidenced by the Dahlgren papers, and 
the fact that Dahlgren was leading it is not only 
credible, but nearly irrefutable evidence in sup- 
port of Long’s assertion. No president worth 
his electoral votes would let such a thing hap- 
pen in his administration without his personal 
knowledge and direct involvement. Certainly 
not Lincoln, who was a notoriously hands-on 
president. Why then the dearth of documen- 
tary evidence? In a word: deniability. 

I make no claim to knowing history in the 
depth or breadth of Sears and Long. While they 
know history, I know presidents, war, intelli- 
gence, and evidence. 

One reason I know presidents is because 
my office was once in the West Wing, and yes I 
am speaking of the West Wing. If Lincoln was 
ignorant of the fact that not only had the Con- 
federacy unfurled the black flag, but had tar- 
geted him personally in the Baltimore Plot, the 
Soldiers’ Home shooting, the planned yellow 
fever pandemic, the torpedo bureau operation, 
and perhaps even the Signal and Secret Ser- 
vice plot, then he wasn’t much of a president. 
If secretaries and military commanders under 
his authority unfurled the black flag and 
marked Jeff Davis for assassination without his 
knowledge, then he was no kind of leader. 

I know something of war, with first-hand 
service experience from Vietnam to Desert 
Shield. The chain of command, like any orga- 
nization chart, looks good when posted on the 
wall, but the president regularly operates out- 
side the box. He is, after all, the commander- 
in-chief. And not only the president, but lots 
of others do as well. Heaven knows I certainly 
did back when I was in the CID. 

I polished my intelligence skills as the su- 
pervisor of a joint task force, the name of which 
must not be uttered. My office was in the CIA's 
CTC. If Dahlgren was the one actually carry- 
ing out the covert operation, it would not be 
at all unusual to tell the commanders of diver- 
sionary attacks, such as Kilpatrick and Custer, 
only what they needed to know to fulfill their 
part of the plan. The fewer people who know 
about a plan, the fewer who can spill the beans, 
so to speak. That’s what the intelligence com- 
munity calls “need to know” and “compart- 
mentalization.” 

It is arrogant fora historian, no matter how 
competent or renowned, to assume that just 
because he can’t find documentary evidence 
of an event, it therefore must not have hap- 
pened. As longas there are verbal orders—and 
shredders and fires in which to destroy docu- 
ments—presidents will get the most sensitive 
things done without leaving a paper trail. It 
was bad enough, the implications in Ulric 
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Dahlgren’s letter to his father. It was worse yet 
to say in writing the things he said in the so- 
called orders found on his body. It would have 
been a hideous intelligence blunder to have 
included mention of it in his diary. 

Did Dr. Long overreach in putting the hat 
on Lincoln? When something as significant as 
the state-sponsored assassination of another 
nation’s head of state takes place, common ex- 
perience affords a reasonable inference that the 
head of government in the first country was at 
least aware of, probably approved, and perhaps 
even hatched the plot in the first place. The 
burden then shifts to the other side to disprove 
it. That is what John Dahlgren and the Union 
attempted in this case, and what the Confed- 
eracy did after the assassination at Ford’s The- 
atre. That’s why the burden now rests with 
Stephen Sears to disprove Lincoln’s part in the 
Dahlgren raid, not by a lack of evidence, but 
by positive evidence to the contrary. 

—Clark Larsen, Holladay, Utah 


LESS FOREST 

Like many of your readers and contribu- 
tors, I discovered the topic of the Civil War in 
my childhood, nurturing a passion for its his- 
tory which has accompanied me ever since. 
Curiously, I’ve noticed as I’ve stumbled deeper 
into my appalled adult-hood, how much more 
my over-all sense of the conflict has changed. 
And where I once may have reveled in the 
more traumatic events of the war with all the 
gusto of a sports fan reading about a legend- 
ary prize fight, or a close-fought champion- 
ship football game- I now find that the trag- 
edy, and the carnage, and the suffering inflicted 
during those military campaigns, and the up- 
heaval in their aftermath, does at last begin to 
strike home. 

Of course, everyone is entitled to their own 
emphasis, whatever their age may be. Whether 
one embraces the Civil War as a glorious ad- 
venture which demonstrated America at its 
heroic best—or whether one adopts the point 
of view that the war was a cataclysm that 
showed us at our self-destructive worst—it is 
in the end an invaluable collection of starkly 
American stories which is very much open to 
numerous interpretations. 

I mention this only as a preface to my grati- 
tude for a magazine such as yours, which has 
done such a wonderful job of bringing the 
smaller, and more obscure actions of the war 
to light. Tinier stories of companies and bat- 
teries and regiments, fighting over plantation 
grounds and river bends. 

For me, something more human, and tan- 
gible, seems to arise out of these articles, which 
the constant re-re-tellings of the worn-out 
monster battles, written from the point of view 
of army and corps commanders, rarely make 
possible. 

Before your magazine, I'd never heard of 
Hill’s Plantation or Blair’s Landing. But now 
I have on my shelf a (continued on page 93) 
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THIS ISSUE’S FRONT COVER features 
“Meade’s Headquarters, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
July 2, 1863” by Dale Gallon. The painting depicts 
Major General George G. Meade, commander of 
the Army of the Potomac, speaking to Major Gen- 
eral Winfield S. Hancock of the II Corps while fight- 
ing commences on the Union left during the sec- 
ond day of the Battle of Gettysburg. 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
General “Daisy” 

Brigadier General Alfred Thomas 
Archimedes Torbert (1833-1880) had a 
unique nickname, not to mention a 
unique place in the history of the Civil 
War. The Delaware-born general com- 
manded the First New Jersey Brigade at 
Second Bull Run, led a charge at 
Antietam, was present at Fredericksburg 
and Gettysburg, and later fought in the 
Shenandoah Valley, where he com- 
manded Phil Sheridan’s cavalry. A career 
officer and West Point graduate (1855), 
before the war Torbert had fought in the 
Seminole War and gone on the Utah ex- 
pedition. 

Because of his foppish manner— 
and certainly to his embarrassment— 
Torbert’s West Point classmates (among 
whom were Union generals Godfrey 
Weitzel, David McM. Gregg, Alexander 
S. Webb, William W. Averell; Confeder- 
ate general Francis R. T. Nicholls; and the 
artist James A. Whistler, who dropped 
out in 1854) nicknamed him “Daisy.” 
Despite this wimpy appellations, the 
men of the First New Jersey Brigade con- 
sidered Torbert a martinet. 

But what, if anything, Torbert is re- 
membered for today has to do with 
something quite different than his un- 
usual nickname, imperious ways, or 
lengthy—if not brilliant—military ca- 
reer; Torbert is one of a handful of offic- 
ers in the Civil War who held commis- 
sions in both the Union and the 
Confederate armies. 

It happened like this: At the begin- 
ning of the war, the Confederate War De- 
partment assumed Torbert, a native of a 
slave state, would be loyal to their cause, 
and thus issued him a commission as a 
lieutenant in the army. Torbert, however, 
surprised the South by turning down its 
offer and remaining loyal to the Union. 
He fought for the Union as a colonel be- 
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We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


fore being promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral in November 1862. 

A man of many—albeit limited— 
talents, Torbert held both cavalry and 
infantry commands in the eastern the- 
atre during the war. His career was far 
from remarkable, however. Some of his 
superiors considered him too easily dis- 
tracted from the task at hand, and 


Brigadier General Alfred T.A. Torbert 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE: 

> General Orders No. 300, signed by 
Abraham Lincoln himself, declared 
that as of May 13, 1862, neither horses 
nor mules could be sent out of the 
United States, and authorized the War 
Department to confiscate any that 
were designated for export. 

> During the war a fifteen-inch, 320- 
pounder Rodman muzzle-loading 
naval gun cost Uncle Sam $7,000, at 
a time when $300 a year was a good 
income for an ordinary working man. 

> U.S. Army assistant surgeon Albert 
James Myer conducted numerous ex- 
periments in communications, and 
thus became the “father” of the Sig- 
nal Corps when he was appointed 
chief signal officer in 1861. 

> In August 1862 Robert Bunch, the 
pro-rebel British consul in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, estimated that 
since the beginning of the war the 
Confederacy had burned about a 
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Sheridan criticized him for taking too 
many leaves. William Averill, his West 
Point classmate, and a friend, said of 
Torbert, “I don’t think he was distin- 
guished in any particular branch [of the 
army].” 

—Contributed by Chuck Lyons 


A Little Inter-Service Rivalry 
in Gray 

On March 8, 1864, a little problem 
developed between Confederate army 
major general W.H.C. Whiting, com- 
manding the Department of the Cape 
Fear, and his navy counterpart, Commo- 
dore William H. Lynch. 

Commodore Lynch had orders 
from Secretary of the Navy Stephen 
Mallory to detain the blockade runner 
Hansa, then lying in Wilmington, until 
her owners consented to ship, as pre- 
scribed by Congress, a load of cotton 
equal to half her cargo capacity, to be 
sold abroad on the navy’s account. 

When Hansa left the wharf without 
having loaded the specified cargo, Lynch 
ordered her seized, sending some ma- 
rines and bluejackets to place the ship 


million bales of cotton in order to 
prevent them from falling into 
Union hands, which, given that 
prices had been rising for more than 
a year, was probably worth about 
$125 million. 

> The largest monument at Arlington 
National Cemetery is the Confeder- 
ate Memorial on Jackson Circle, 
which is festooned with symbols of 
“The Old South.” 

> By some reckoning, the first Union 
volunteer cavalryman to die in action 
was Private Jacob Erwen of the Ist NY 
Cavalry, killed on August 18, 1861, 
near Pohick Church, Virginia. 

> Inthe course of the war the U.S. Navy 
captured or destroyed 1,504 blockade 
runners, of which more than half 
were British built. 

> Samuel Johnson Sr. and Joseph W. 
Baines, the grandfathers of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, both served in 
the Confederate army. 


“[T] here must be more historians of the Civil War than there were generals 
Sighting it, and of the two groups, the historians are the more belligerent.” 
—David Herbert Donald 


under arrest. They positioned her under 
the guns of the ironclad gunboat North 
Carolina, skippered by Commander 
William T. Muse. 
Learning of this, General Whiting 
objected, on the grounds that 
neither by the custom of service, 
the etiquette subsisting between 
the military and Navy Depart- 
ments, by the act of the Confed- 
erate Congress regulating foreign 
exports, &c., or the regulations of 
the Government, signed by the 
Secretaries of War and Treasury, 
has Captain Lynch, of the Navy, 
anything whatever to do with ex- 
ercising the authority he claims 
in the military department of the 
Cape Fear in this case. 


The good general then sent an 
armed guard to recover the ship. But 
Commander Muse refused to surrender 
her. So Whiting placed a guard around 
the vessel, presumably in small boats, 
and sent a demand to Lynch that he re- 
linquish control. When Lynch de- 
murred, Whiting increased his guard, 
but, as he wrote, “have forborne to place 


> Reportedly, during the storming of 
Chapultepec Castle on September 13, 
1847, the first American soldier to 
reach the top of the ramparts was 
George E. Pickett. 


Captain Lynch under guard himself.” 
This was perhaps because Lynch ordered 
Commander Muse to use the ship’s guns 
if necessary to enforce his authority over 
the captured vessel. 

That very same day Whiting wrote 
appeals to the secretary of war and Ad- 
jutant General Samuel Cooper, asking for 
an immediate consultation with the 
president. In these messages he observed 
that, acting under his orders, he had on 
the 6th placed the blockade runner Alice 
under arrest “on behalf of the Navy De- 
partment,” before going on to list a litany 
of offensive actions allegedly committed 
by Lynch over the previous months. The 
essence of the problem, however, seems 
to have been that Lynch offended 
Whiting’s bureaucratic sensibilities, for 
in his lengthy communication with the 
secretary, the general said, “I suggest re- 
spectfully that the proper course [for 
Lynch] should have been to communi- 
cate to the commanding general [i.e., 
Whiting] that there was a necessity to 
detain a vessel.” 

On March 9 General Samuel Coo- 
per replied with a terse telegram: 


Right: Major General 
George E. Pickett. 
Below: A Currier & 
Ives depiction of the 
attack on the Castle 
Chapultepec. 


Desist at once from any collision 
with Captain Lynch or his people. 
The merits of the case will be 
properly considered here, and all 
the difficulties adjusted 


Within hours, a weighty pair of 
nearly identical telegrams were received 
at Wilmington, addressed one each to 
General Whiting and Commodore 
Lynch, over President Jefferson Davis’ 
signature. Davis wrote that their con- 
duct, “so nearly producing collision be- 
tween the army and navy under your 
commands, is disapproved. You will 
without delay turn over your command 
to the officer next in rank, and report in 
person” to the appropriate service sec- 
retary in Richmond, thereby ending an 
embarrassing bureaucratic tumult in a 
tea cup. 


PROFILE 
D’Epineuil’s Zouaves 

When the Civil War broke out, a 
great many European officers crossed the 
pond seeking service. Among them was 
Lionel Jobert D’Epineuil, a thirty-one- 
year-old Frenchman. D’Epineuil, who 
hinted broadly that he was a count, 
claimed to have seen seventeen years of 
military service under the Tricoleur, and 
requested permission to raise a regiment 
among the French residents of New York 
State. Whatever credentials D’Epineuil 
presented to the War Department, on 
August 2, 1861, he was granted author- 
ity to raise his regiment and serve as its 
colonel. The other field officers were 
Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Antoine 
Vignier de Monteil, a French veteran, 
with another French veteran, Major Jean 
Baptiste Cantel, as third-in-command, 
and Major Jean-Baptiste Victor Vifquain, 
a veteran of the Belgian army who had 
settled in Nebraska before the war, as 
regimental adjutant. The regimental 
chaplain was also Belgian, Father 
Aristide-Edmond Pierard. 

The new regiment, the 53rd New 
York Volunteer Infantry, was a Zouave 
outfit, modeled on the showy French co- 
lonial infantry then popular. The regi- 
mental uniform, derived from that of the 
French 6th Zouaves and manufactured 
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by the fashionable Brooks Brothers of 
New York, featured a red fez with a long 
yellow tassel, a dark blue jacket trimmed 
in bright yellow braid, baggy red panta- 
loons, yellow and black leather leggings, 
brown shoes, and canvas gaiters, all set 
off by a blue sash. 

New York City—then confined to 
Manhattan—was already crowded with 
regimental recruiting stations, and many 
men had already signed up and gone off 
to war. So D’Epineuil soon discovered 
that despite the Zouave cachet, men were 
not flocking to the colors. Although offi- 
cially activated on August 27, recruiting 
seems to have proceeded slowly. Even the 
French residents of New York were slow 
to come forward, only about 130 ever 
actually enrolling. By mid-September the 
regiment was still not full, and D’Epineuil 
began sending recruiting parties farther 
afield. 

On September 18 one such party ran 
an ad in The Poughkeepsie Eagle: 

D’EPINEUIL ZOUAVES 

This magnificent regiment is com- 

manded by Field Officers of long 

experience in the French Army, and 
is now in camp on Staten Island. 

The uniform is the most splendid 

and durable of any yet furnished 

in this country. Recruits are mus- 
tered in and receive uniforms, ra- 
tions, etc. immediately. Men 
wanted to complete Capt. Chester’s 

Company in this regiment. Re- 

cruiting office No. 277 Main Street, 

Poughkeepsie. 

George F. Chester, Captain; 
Wm. H. Burgess, Ist Lieutenant. 

Meanwhile, another team of recruit- 
ers went up to the Tuscarora Indian Res- 
ervation, in western New York, where 
enough men were enrolled to form an- 
other company. So the recruits came in, 
slowly. D’Epineuil wanted to have a regi- 
ment on the French model, with two bat- 
talions of about 850 men each, but by 
mid-October he had at best a single un- 
der-strength battalion. Despite this, the 
regiment was mustered into federal ser- 
vice at Camp Leslie, on Staten Island, on 
October 16, 1861. The 53rd stayed on 
Staten Island for another month, con- 
tinuing training while a trickle of recruits 
slowly increased its numbers. 

Colonel D’Epineuil enforced a very 
strict regime on officers and men alike. 
To casual observers this suggested that he 


really was an excellent officer. But others 
began to notice that D’Epineuil engaged 
in some questionable actions. He freely 
placed officers and men under arrest for 
even petty infractions, often used abu- 
sive language, and at least once threat- 
ened to shoot an officer over a minor dis- 
agreement. There were other 
irregularities as well. D’Epineuil some- 
times suggested that his military service 
had been in the French army, while on 
other occasions he seemed to indicate 
that he had been in the navy. In short, 
D’Epineuil was a con artist. Even his 
name was a fabrication, for there is no 
record of its existence in France; he ap- 
pears to have swiped the name from that 
of the Burgundian village of Epineuil, 
noted for its fine wines. 

Whoever he was, he was certainly 
never an officer in either the French army 
or French navy; indeed, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Vignier de Monteil’s wife suggested 
that perhaps D’Epineuil had served in the 
Haitian navy, under the “Emperor” 
Faustin Soulouque! Thoroughly ignorant 
of drill, tactics, and proper military pro- 
cedure, he was unable to drill the regi- 
ment, leaving the matter to his more pro- 
fessional subordinates. These he abused 
as badly as the men, often to the point of 
physical attack. Like many other Euro- 
pean officers, even good ones, D’Epineuil 
had his hand in the till and kept his “wife” 
with him, dressed as a man and entered 
on the regimental rolls (one wonders how 
often a woman reported serving in the 
ranks disguised as a man was actually 
merely the girl friend of some officer). 
Vignier de Monteil, Cantel, and Vifquain, 
real veterans, tried to instill some disci- 
pline and training in the troops, which 
sparked numerous quarrels with 
D’Epineuil. 

Given such sterling leadership, the 
regiment naturally acquired a reputation 
for rowdiness. Relations between offic- 
ers and men were appalling, and there 
was frequent brawling in the ranks, of- 
ten sparked by cultural and racial ten- 
sions among the white Americans, the 
Tuscarora, and the French and other for- 
eign volunteers. When regimental head- 
quarters was still in Lower Manhattan, a 
party for the troops got so out of hand 
that major police intervention was re- 
quired. Fortunately for the people of both 
New York and Staten Island, in Novem- 
ber the regiment was alerted for duty 
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with the “Coast Division.” This was a new 
formation concentrating at Annapolis 
under Major General Ambrose E. 
Burnside for what became an expedition 
to capture Roanoke Island, on the North 
Carolina coast. On November 18 the regi- 
ment, by then nearly a thousand strong, 
departed for Annapolis, by way of Wash- 
ington. Arriving at Annapolis on the 20th, 
the regiment was assigned to Brigadier 
General John G. Parke’s Third Brigade, 
and began an intensive round of train- 
ing in brigade and division tactics, at 
which it performed poorly. 


The most distinguished veteran of the 53rd New 
York was Major Jean-Baptiste Victor Vifquain. 


Meanwhile, D’Epineuil and his 
troops continued in their unsavory, un- 
disciplined, rowdy ways, and illicit sales 
of alcohol skyrocketed, as did desertions. 
In late December Chaplain Pierard re- 
signed in disgust. D’Epineuil continued 
to quarrel with his senior subordinates, 
once to the point where he allegedly as- 
saulted Vignier de Monteil, who was ten 
years his senior, with intent to kill. Fail- 
ing in that attempt, D’Epineuil convened 
an irregular court martial composed of 
some sycophants from the regiment—all 
lower in rank than the lieutenant colo- 
nel—and convicted Vignier de Monteil 
of neglect of duty. Vignier de Monteil 
appealed to General Parke, who over- 
turned the verdict, and temporarily at- 
tached the lieutenant colonel to his staff. 
This prompted D’Epineuil and ten other 
officers to tender their resignations in 
protest; when General Burnside offered 
to accept, the resignations were hastily 
withdrawn. Meanwhile, Burnside insti- 
tuted an investigation. 


US, Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


The Burnside Expedition sailed from 
Annapolis in early January, with D’Epi- 
neuil’s Zouaves taking ship in the sailing 
bark John Trucks on the 3rd; in a fitting 
gesture, D’Epineuil stiffed a number of 
merchants in the town who were owed a 
great deal of money by his men. As if the 
gods of war, commerce, and the sea were 
in collusion, the voyage was a disaster. 
First, the ship lay at anchor off Annapo- 
lis until the 9th, when the fleet finally 
sailed. Then John Trucks ran aground. 
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ter leaving Annapolis, the 53rd New 
York returned there. 

In the interim, Lieutenant Colonel 
Vignier de Monteil and a small detail of 
men from the regiment had accompanied 
Brigadier General Parke ashore at Cape 
Hatteras. When the regiment left, they 
attached themselves to the 9th New York, 
Hawkins’ Zouaves. On February 8 
Vignier de Monteil and his detachment 
took part in the celebrated attack of the 
9th New York on the principal Confed- 


“== 


“Battle of Roanoke Island, February 8th, 1862—decisive bayonet charge of the Ninth New York 
Volunteers (Hawkins’ Zouaves), on the three gun battery.” 


She managed to free herself, but not 
before the Annapolis provost marshal 
and a band of local merchants de- 
scended upon her with their demands 
for payment, which the troops had to 
make good. But hardly had John Trucks 
set sail again when she ran aground 
again, wasting yet another day (she 
seems to have had a noticeably inept 
crew, or perhaps D’Epineuil’s presence 
put a jinx on her). Taking this series of 
misadventures for a bad omen, more 
men deserted, so that only about seven 
hundred actually remained with the 
regiment when John Trucks finally got 
free. Meanwhile, of course, the fleet 
had long gone. Due to adverse weather, 
it took the John Trucks days to get to 
Hatteras Inlet. There, the weather con- 
tinued bad and she had to anchor off- 
shore for another ten days. Then it was 
discovered that John Trucks drew too 
much water to get over the bar safely. 
The ship was ordered back to Annapo- 
lis. On February 6, thirty-four days af- 


erate battery. Among the casualties in- 
curred as Hawkins’ Zouaves swarmed 
over the Confederate defenses crying 
“Zou! Zou!” were four men from the 53rd 
New York killed or mortally wounded, 
including Vignier de Monteil, of whom 
the commander of the 9th New York 
wrote: 

he was killed instantly, while urg- 

ing my men to the charge. He dies 

greatly lamented by all my offic- 
ers and men who came in contact 
with him. His bravery was as great 
as his patriotism was sincere, and 

I cannot but feel that had he lived 

he would have proved a most valu- 

able officer. 

The action on Roanoke Island by de 
Monteil and his detail was the only oc- 
casion on which the 53rd New York saw 
combat. When the rest of the regiment 
returned to Annapolis, on February 6, 
Colonel D’Epineuil found himself re- 
lieved of command and indicted for “in- 
competency, conduct unbecoming an 


officer and a gentleman, conduct preju- 
dicial to good order and military disci- 
pline, destruction of government prop- 
erty, and disobedience of orders,” a set 
of “charges and specifications” that had 
been drawn up by Captain Frederick 
Cocheu of Company H, a lawyer in ci- 
vilian life. While D’Epineuil awaited 
court martial, on February 26, 1862, 
General-in-Chief George B. McClellan 
signed Special Order No. 42, which di- 
rected that the 53rd New York be dis- 
banded. The regiment was officially 
mustered out of the service on March 21. 
By then, the officers and men of Com- 
panies A and I had been incorporated 
into two other New York regiments. The 
remaining enlisted men were permitted 
to transfer to other volunteer regiments 
as individuals, while the officers were all 
mustered out. 

A number of veterans of D’Epi- 
neuil’s Zouaves proved to be excellent 
soldiers. 

Major Jean Baptiste Cantel appears 
to have served for a time as an aide to 
Brigadier General James Cooper, though 
his service after the general’s death in 
March 1863 is unclear. 

The officer who had recruited Com- 
pany D in Poughkeepsie, Captain George 
FE. Chester (one of the founders of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon), was a prewar veteran of 
enlisted service with the famed 7th New 
York Militia. By the time the 53rd was 
mustered out he had been advanced to 
lieutenant colonel, to replace de Monteil. 
In July 1862 Chester was named colonel 
of the 101st New York, which he com- 
manded during the Second Bull Run and 
Fredericksburg campaigns, in both of 
which the regiment received favorable 
mention from senior officers. Perhaps 
disgusted by incompetence in higher 
places, Chester mustered out of the ser- 
vice on Christmas Eve 1862 and returned 
to lawyering. 

Captain Frederick Cocheu, scion of 
an old Dutch New York family, was a law- 
yer from Brooklyn when he signed up. 
His service after mustering out of the 
53rd New York is unclear, but in later life, 
when he was practicing law in his native 
Brooklyn, he was very active in the 
Grand Army of the Republic. His brother 
Theodore, one of four other kinsmen 
who served in the 53rd, was the father 
of Major General Frank S. Cocheu 
(USMA, 1894), (continued on page 95) 
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GEORGE S. BURKHARDT 


NO QUARTER! 


Black Flag Warfare 1863-1865 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR’S LAST 
TWO YEARS Confederate soldiers 
regularly massacred black Federals in ev- 
ery theater. But in the last year, Confed- 
erates also began to dispatch some cap- 
tured whites and scholars have generally 
overlooked that development. Whether 
they agreed or disagreed about details or 
the sweep of a particular atrocity, histo- 
rians have treated all these incidents as 
separate and distinct events. 

However, they were not discrete, iso- 
lated, and unrelated affairs. Rather, they 
formed a pervasive pattern, stemming 
from the Southern soldiers’ common re- 
sponse to what they perceived as dire 
threats to home, honor, and society. Sum- 
mary executions became de facto policy 
by default when Richmond condoned the 
acts and never punished the guilty. When 
Confederates began executing some 
white Federals in 1864, that practice also 
had Richmond’s quiet approval, and 
ranking officers either ordered the kill- 
ings or made no effort to halt them. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and his concurrent enlistment of 
black men as soldiers created the condi- 
tions that spurred Confederates to strike 
down black civilians and soldiers. North- 
ern adoption in 1864 of comprehensive 
hard war policies, the destruction of all 
that aided the Confederacy’s war effort, 
spurred Confederates to execute captured 
white Yankee soldiers. ! 

While many Northern soldiers and 
civilians strongly objected to Lincoln’s 
edict, their adverse reaction was mild 
compared to that of in the South. Both 
emancipation and a black soldiery gen- 
erated rage and dread in Southerners. 
Most firmly believed Lincoln meant to 
foment “servile insurrection,” spurring 
hordes of slaves to visit murder, rape, ar- 
son, and pillage upon helpless women, 
children and old men left at home, 


For 250 years, slavery had shaped the 
Southern economy and social structure. 
Slaves served as the mainstay of the 
section’s agricultural economy and each 
also had an intrinsic cash value, ranging 
from $800 to $1200 or more, large 
amounts of money in those days. If freed 
without compensation, as Lincoln had 
decreed, many millions of dollars in slave 
equity would vanish overnight. * 

Emancipation’s social disruption 
would equal the adverse economic im- 
pact. While the South’s four million slaves 
enriched upper-class planters, they also 
assured lower-class whites of acceptable 
status. Describing the region’s social 
structure as a “stately feudal regime,” a 


Georgia woman said that it “was framed 
in the interest of a ruling class.” She 
added, “Never was there an aristocracy 
so compact, so united, so powerful.” In 
the South’s prewar white population of 
six million, about one-third were mem- 
bers of slave-holding families. But just 
seventeen hundred people owned one 
hundred or more slaves. * 

Slaves formed the lowest caste, white 
Southerners believed, because God and 
the Bible ordained it and the historical 
record upheld it. From birth, all under- 
stood that slaves were movable property, 
nothing more. Basil Duke, a Kentucky 
gentleman and slave owner, explained, 
“The Negro ... from every social and 
political standpoint, was regarded sim- 
ply as a chattel.” As one ex-chattel said, 
“In slavery, niggers and mules was white 
folks’ living.” Whites leased, rented, 
traded, stole, inherited or gave slaves 
away; bred them for a cash crop; paid 
taxes on them; and shipped off or killed 
the bad ones, just as they would sheep- 
dogs gone bad. ° 

However, if emancipation freed the 
slaves and the “negro equalizing aboli- 
tionists of the north” had their way, the 
Southern social structure would collapse. 
Bestowing equality upon blacks would 


Standing in formation for dress parade in 
November 1864, the 1st U.S. Colored Infantry 
had already fought at Wilson’s Wharf and in 
the June attack upon Petersburg. 
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mean that most whites would lose the 
status that sustained them in their 
semifeudal society. Considering Lin- 
coln’s edict, a 4th Georgia captain 
warned that “not only will the negroes 
be free but . .. we will all be on one com- 
mon level.” The mere thought turned 
people livid with rage. ° 

Despite class distinctions and other 
differences, the white South was a ho- 
mogenous society. People shared a com- 
mon culture that included strong Prot- 
estant Christianity, a lively penchant for 
violence, a vibrant sense of superiority 
as warriors and as a group, and a heri- 
tage of independence, self-reliance, hard 
work, and patriotism. 
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Notable was the propensity for 
physical violence that caused Kentucky 
cavalier Basil Duke to describe the popu- 
lation as “generally pugnacious.” Slavery, 
dependent upon force for its mainte- 
nance and control, reinforced that cul- 
ture of violence. One Southerner ex- 
plained that a misbehaving slave “was 
treated [as] ...a refractory horse. ...He 
must be brought into subjection.” For the 
slave, that meant physical punishment, 
ranging from flogging to hanging. ” 

Though the emancipation procla- 
mation infuriated Southerners, that an- 
ger paled beside the fury aroused by 
armed blacks daring to fight them. In 
their society, any black who attacked 
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whites broke an iron taboo and faced 
quick execution. Such effrontery was an 
immediate personal challenge to South- 
ern pride, honor, manhood, family, sta- 
tus, and white supremacy. Confederates 
reacted to the threat with murderous re- 
solve because, as one infantryman wrote, 
“the thought of having to fite negroes it 
will make the Blud boil in eney good 
southern man.” ® 

The first indication of the Confed- 
erate government’s position came in 
early November when four black sol- 
diers were captured during a raid on 
Georgia’s St. Catherine’s Island. Briga- 
dier General Hugh W. Mercer, the dis- 
trict commander, thought the prison- 
ers should face swift and terrible 
punishment because they were “slaves 
taken with arms in hand against their 
masters and wearing the abolition uni- 
form.” Secretary of War James A. 
Seddon and President Jefferson Davis 
agreed. On November 30, 1862, Seddon 
wrote, “Slaves in flagrant rebellion are 
subject to death by the laws of every 
slave-holding State. ... They cannot be 
recognized in anyway as soldiers sub- 
ject to the rules of war and to trial by 
military courts; yet for example, and to 
repress any spirit of insubordination, it 
is deemed essential that any slaves in 
armed insurrection should meet con- 
dign punishment. Summary execution 
must therefore be inflicted on those 
taken...” 

This directive was the administra- 
tion’s first official statement on the sub- 
ject. Earlier, President Jefferson Davis 
had branded Hunter and Butler as fel- 
ons, to be executed if captured, because 
they had organized and armed slaves. 
But in this new order, the black soldiers 
would also suffer death. Though Davis 
and Seddon would allow such captives 
to be transferred to civilian courts for 
trial, the same result would follow. As 
they had noted, rebellious slaves were 
subject to the death penalty in every 
slave state. ? 

Less than a month later, Davis is- 
sued a Christmas season proclamation 
that modified the November directive. 
Now, instead of summary executions, 
the armed slaves should be turned over 


Above left to right: Confederate 
president Jefferson Davis, Secretary 
of War James A. Seddon, and 
Brigadier General Hugh W. Mercer. 
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to state courts for trial and hanging. Their 
white officers also deserved death for in- 
citing, aiding or leading servile insurrec- 


tions. Again he ordered Butler hanged | 


immediately upon capture as a“common 
enemy of mankind” and that sentence 
also awaited Hunter. '° 

Early clashes involving black sol- 
diers, as at Sherwood, Missouri, and Port 
Hudson, Louisiana, in May 1863, gave no 
firm measure of Confederate intentions 
in the field. But more policy rulings came 
from field commanders and Richmond 
after Confederates captured eighty black 
Federals and two white officers on June 
7, 1863, at Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana. 

Subordinate generals called it “un- 
fortunate” that they had taken black pris- 
oners and Lieutenant General Edmund 
Kirby Smith, Trans- Mississippi chief, was 
furious. He told Major General Richard 
Taylor, “I have been unofficially informed 
that some of your troops have captured 
negroes in arms. I hope this may not be 
so, and that your subordinates . . . may 
have recognized the propriety of giving 
no quarter to armed negroes and their 
officers.” If, by mischance, they took such 
prisoners, Smith wanted them remanded 
to state officials for trial and execution. 
In his view, that placed any onus upon 
civil authorities, relieved the army of re- 
sponsibility, and Northern authorities 
then could not complain. |! 

Secretary of War Seddon soon rec- 
ommended yet another policy. He said 
black Federals should be regarded as “de- 
luded victims,’ treated with mercy and 
returned to their owners. He added, “A 
few examples might perhaps be made, 
but to refuse them quarter would only 
make them, against their tendencies, fight 
desperately.” Now Seddon had variously 
ordered “summary execution,” trial by 
civil courts, and reenslavement. No quar- 
ter for the black Federals was the usual 
practice, though some were tried in civil 
courts or reenslaved. !? 

When Ulysses S. Grant, command- 
ing the U.S. forces engaged in the Vicks- 
burg campaign, asked about the 
Milliken’s Bend prisoners, Taylor said his 
officers must turn over all “negroes cap- 
tured in arms’ to civil authorities. In re- 
ality, Confederates had executed two of- 
ficers, Captain Corydon Heath and 
Lieutenant George L. Conn, both taken 
at Milliken’s Bend, and sent the black 
prisoners to slavery in Texas, after per- 
haps making “examples” of a few. !* 


Conclusive evidence of how South- 
ern soldiers would treat blacks fighting 
them came in early August after they 
drove white and black Federals from 
Jackson, Louisiana. Confederates shot the 
wounded and prisoners and hung any 
stragglers they caught. At first light the 
next morning, they began hunting down 
those who had escaped the previous 
evening’s slaughter. When found, they 
were dispatched on the spot. Celine 
Fremaux, a Jackson resident, recalled that 
“quite a number of niggers had become 
separated from their commands. They 
knew the law. All slaves taken in arms 
against the whites were hung or shot,” A 
day or so afterwards, a frightened 
Fremaux came across two black soldiers 
dangling from a tree limb.'* 

Somehow spared at first, twenty-two 
black Yankees and a white officer were 
marched away from Jackson and then 
shot in a group. Meanwhile, Colonel John 
L. Logan, 11th Arkansas Infantry, had 
asked his superiors on August 4 what to 
do with his black prisoners, though about 
then he probably had none to worry 
about. Next he found himself trying to 
explain what had happened to the group 
slain on the road. General Joseph E. 
Johnston, the department commander, 
was angry because the Federals “were put 
to death... without form of law.” Logan 
had to admit that “the negroes were sum- 
marily disposed of, by whom I cannot say, 
as all deny [involvement].” There it 
ended, with neither side pursuing the 
matter any further. !° 

Unusual circumstances precluded 
prompt punishment of 54th Massachu- 
setts Infantry (Colored) soldiers taken 
during a doomed assault against Fort 
Wagner on July 18 in Charleston’s har- 
bor. During a skirmish nearby two days 
earlier, Confederates had killed wounded 
and surrendering 54th men but that was 
an obscure affair. Much publicity had at- 
tended the failed assault and capture of 
scores of those Massachusetts blacks. 
That very public spotlight limited Con- 
federate options, as they still needlessly 
feared Federal retaliation and, still hop- 
ing for European recognition, feared a 
damaging reaction abroad should they 
stage wholesale executions. '® 

Confederates’ next opportunity to 
chastise many former slaves was in 
Florida on February 20, 1864. There they 
crushed five thousand Federals, includ- 
ing three black regiments, at Olustee. Af- 
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ter the defeated Yankees left the battle- 
field, murder flourished. Wounded and 
left behind, a New York infantryman re- 
called, “The wounded negroes they bayo- 
netted without mercy.” As dusk fell, Wil- 
liam F. Penniman, 4th Georgia Cavalry, 
heard much shooting as he rode over the 
battleground . He asked the reason for it 
and a young officer replied, “Shooting 
niggers, Sir. I have tried to make the boys 


desist but I can’t control them,” !” 
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Trans-Mississippi chief Lieutenant 
General Edmund Kirby Smith. 


Writing home that night, Henry 
Shackelford, 19th Georgia, related, “How 
our boys did walk into the niggers, they 
would beg and pray but it did no good.” 
Orderly Sergeant James M. Jordan, 27th 
Georgia, wrote, “The negroes were badly 
cut up and killed. Our men killed some 
of them after they had fell in our hands 
wounded.” But exactly how many were 
executed is impossible to determine. 
Downplaying his defeat, the Federal com- 
mander listed only 157 black soldiers as 
missing, surely a short count. A conser- 
vative, informed estimate is that Confed- 
erates slew seventy-five to one hindred 
wounded or captured black soldiers. !* 

Everywhere, ordinary Confederates 
responded in the same way to black Fed- 
erals. Near Yazoo City, Mississippi, men 
of Brigadier General Lawrence Ross’ 
Texas cavalry brigade ran down a mule- 
mounted 3rd Colored Cavalry patrol on 
January 28, 1864. Describing the affair, a 
9th Texas trooper said that “many would 
fall off and get on their knees with their 
hands uplifted and pray for mercy.” In 
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response, “the boys would . . . blow their 
brains out.” Private Newton A. Keen, 6th 
Texas, added, “It was fearful to see how 
they were slain.” ! 

But when Ross thought to include 
white Federals in his no quarter policy, 
that raised hackles all around. Federals 
reportedly warned that if that happened, 
then they also would take no prisoners. 
One of Ross’ officers wrote, “This caused 
a great deal of dissatisfaction among our 
boys. [They] said they did not enlist to 
fight under the black Flag and this is no 
better and you would hear it in every 
camp damned if I dont leave if this pris- 
oner killing is not stoped.” 7° 


rampage on April 12-13, they slaughtered 
the black and white garrison. Before 
shooting down unarmed blacks, Confed- 
erates exclaimed, “God damn you, you 
are fighting against your master.” After he 
was shot, Francis A. Alexander, a white 
Federal, heard Confederates yell that 
“they intended to kill us all for being there 
with their niggers.” ?? 

Forrest’s men provided graphic ac- 
counts of the massacre. For example, Ser- 
geant Achilles V. Clark, 20th Tennessee, 
told his sisters, “The slaughter was awful. 
... The poor deluded negroes would run 
up to our men fall upon their knees and 
with uplifted hands scream for mercy but 


Left: Sergeant Stephen Swailes, 54th Massachusetts, commended for valor at 
Olustee, twice wounded, and strongly recommended for promotion, had to wait 
until March 26, 1865, for his 2nd lieutenant’s commission. 


Right: 1st Lieutenant Peter Vogelsang, who enlisted as a private in the 54th 
Massachusetts Infantry (Colored), late in the war overcame stubborn army bias to 


become one of a handful of black offcers. 


North Carolina troops also shunned 
mercy for ex-slaves wearing Union blue. 
Gabriel P. Sherrill, 49th North Carolina, 
wrote that “we have now [no] quarters 
for a negrow.” So he and other members 
of Matthew W. Ransom’s North Carolina 
troops took no prisoners when on March 
9 they dispersed the 2nd U.S. Colored 
Cavalry at Suffolk, Virginia. 7! 

If 1864 was the prime year for atroci- 
ties, April was the worst month with three 
major massacres of blacks. In the most 
notorious, Confederate cavalry leader 
Nathan B. Forrest’s troops overran Fort 
Pillow in West Tennessee. In a two day 


they were ordered to their feet and then 
shot down. The white men fared but little 
better. Their fort turned out to be a great 
slaughter pen. Blood, human blood stood 
about in pools and brains could have 
been gathered up in any quantity.” Cap- 
tain Charles W. Anderson, Forrest’s aide, 
explained that they considered black sol- 
diers “as property, and as such . . . had 
destroyed them.” 

Probably about two hundred black 
and eighty-five white soldiers and per- 
haps as many as two hundred runaway 
slaves died there, though counts and es- 
timates vary. * 
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Shocked Northerners called for 
bloody revenge, though some rightly pre- 
dicted Fort Pillow would prove counter- 
productive for Confederates. Lincoln 
publicly vowed retribution, a promise he 
never kept. Black soldiers used it as a 
battle cry when retaliating and com- 
manders stubbornly resisted attacks 


| when they feared another Fort Pillow, 


costing many more deaths for both sides. 
As a propaganda vehicle, the massacre 
motivated Northerners, enabled Wash- 
ington to claim moral superiority at 
home and abroad, and put the Confed- 
eracy on the defensive. Southerners pri- 
vately endorsed the slaughter while their 
government denied all, labeling the atroc- 
ity charges as Yankee lies. *4 

Less than a week later, a spate of 
atrocities began in Arkansas. Major Gen- 
eral Frederick Steele had led a force of 
about 12,500 troops, including the Ist 
and 2nd Kansas Colored, to Camden, 
Arkansas, supposedly on the way to join 
the seriously incompetent Nathaniel P. 
Banks in his failing Red River Campaign. 
With food and forage almost exhausted, 
Steele sent a column of troops and about 
two hundred wagons to fetch a cache of 
corn hidden about sixteen miles from 
Camden. Presciently, officers of the Ist 
Kansas Colored, selected for the risky 
venture, protested “against sending out 
so small a force with the certainty of be- 
ing taken.” > 

They were correct. About mid- 
morning on April 18, Confederates 
trapped Colonel James M. Williams and 
his train near a place called Poison 
Spring. Confederates had assembled 
3,335 men, including Colonel Tandy 
Walker’s 2nd Indian Brigade of 680 
Choctaws and Chickasaws. A sixteen-- 
year-old Confederate soldier related, 
“You ought to see Indians fight Ne- 


| groes—kill and scalp them.” A sergeant 


exaggerated only a little when he said that 
“the Choctaw Indians were turned loose 
on them and in a few minutes they had 
killed 480 negroes and scalped them, tak- 
ing only two negroes prisoners. These 
only lived a short time.” *° 

In the early afternoon, with no help 
in sight, Colonel Williams abandoned the 
train and Federals ran to nearby woods, 
swamp and cane brakes where it was dif- 
ficult for pursuing cavalry to follow. But 
they could see the enemy killing wounded 
black soldiers. One officer angrily re- 
ported, “All the colored men in our regi- 


15 


ment, wounded and left in the field, were 
killed by the rebels!” They counted 117 
dead and 65 wounded but the mortally 
wounded increased the death toll, though 
their number is unknown. Confederate 
losses were light. 

Confederates confirmed the killing. 
An Arkansas cavalryman wrote that “if 
the negro was wounded our men would 
shoot him dead as they were passed and 
what negroes that was captured have... 
since been shot.” General Edmund Kirby 
Smith, Trans-Mississippi commander, 
wrote his wife that the black Federals 
“neither gave nor recd quarter” and 
added that the only two black prisoners 
did not live long.’ 

In a few days Steele sent another 
wagon train through hostile territory to 
get supplies from Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
At least seventy-five unarmed black re- 
cruits and about three hundred 
contrabands accompanied the train. 
More black refugees joined the column 
on the march. Steele thought twelve hun- 
dred infantrymen, four hundred cavalry 
and four pieces of artillery would pro- 
vide adequate protection. He was wrong 
again. With four thousand men, Confed- 
erates attacked the long column on April 
25 at Marks’ Mills, a place about thirty 
miles north of Camden. After more than 


five hours of fierce fighting, the Federals 


surrendered. * 

Frenzied killing continued long af- 
ter that surrender. Targeted were the 
black refugees, teamsters and unarmed 
recruits. A Confederate officer recalled, 
“No orders, threats or commands could 
restrain the men from vengeance on the 
negroes and they were piled in great 
heaps. ...” Captain R. H. Fleming, a pris- 
oner, related, “Large droves 
contrabands ... were shot down where 
captured. A rebel soldier took four 
contrabands to General Shelby, a rebel 
brigade commander, and asked what he 
should do with them. “Shoot them’ was 
the answer, and the soldier quietly sitting 
on his horse, shot them down, the same 
as so many pigs.” Lieutenant Benjamin F. 
Pearson, also a prisoner, noted that “there 
was not an armed negro with us & they 
shot down our Colored servants & team- 
sters & others what were following to get 
from bondage, as they would shoot sheep 
dogs.” ?° 

Such refugee slaughters occurred re- 
peatedly during the war and shows the 
rage Southerners felt when slaves de- 


of | 


fected to the Yankees. It was costly pun- 
ishment, considering that each dead slave 
represented an average loss of $1000. But 
those fugitives had violated a core taboo 
by defying their white masters. Moreover, 
many Southerners regarded such chattels 
as a loss in any event, judging them fa- 
tally tainted by contact with Yankees. 
Probably at least two hundred were killed 
at Mark’ Mills, though some blacks es- 
caped to nearby swamps. One Southerner 
apparently included both whites and 
blacks when he counted 507 bodies. *° 

Steele then decided to withdraw 
while he could and marched away at 
night on the 120 mile trip to Little Rock. 
When they reached the Saline River at 
Jenkins’ Ferry on April 30, fierce fighting 
ensued but Steele’s troops repulsed the 
attack. During the battle, the 2nd Kansas 
Colored charged enemy artillery and 
took no prisoners as they swarmed over 
the gunners. Samuel J. Crawford, their 
colonel, said that was in deliberate retri- 
bution for Poison Spring. *! 


Colonel Samuel J. Crawford 


When Confederates withdrew about 
noon, black soldiers prowled the somber 
battlefield. Private Milton P. Chambers, 
29th Iowa, explained that “the negroes 
want to kill every wounded reb they came 
to. ... It looks hard but the rebs cannot 
blame the negroes for it when they are 
guilty of the same trick.” Wounded in the 
leg, Private John H. Lewis, 18th Texas 
Infantry, looked around and “saw some 
black negroes cutting our wounded boys’ 
throats.” That was the black soldiers’ fa- 
vorite murder method that day, Confed- 
erate doctors said. A 33rd Arkansas sur- 
geon related, “My brother , , , had his 
throat cut through [the] windpipe and 
lived several days. I saw several who were 
treated in the same way.” *” 
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Steele said he regretted leaving some 
wounded behind but abandoned black 
soldiers regretted it even more, for then 
it was the Confederates’ turn to murder. 
Surgeon William L. Nicholson, 29th 
Iowa, who stayed behind with the casu- 
alties, reported that Confederates soon 
rode up to his field hospital and one of 
them shot three wounded black Feder- 
als. When he protested, calling it cowardly 
murder, some Confederates thought it 
might be a good idea to shoot him too. 
Still a live prisoner two weeks later, 
Nicholson cared for six wounded black 
soldiers when a lone Confederate ap- 
peared and shot and killed those patients. 
Nicholson wrote that “all the bystanders 
considered it rather a meritorious action 
than otherwise.” °° 

April's third major killing spree on 
April 20 took hundreds of victims at Ply- 
mouth, a Federal enclave on North 
Carolina’s coast. There Brigadier General 
Robert F. Hoke’s North Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Virginia troops subdued the gar- 


A hard-bitten frontiersman, Daniel K. 
Harden transferred from the white 12th 
Kansas Infantry to become a 2nd 
lieutenant in the 2nd Kansas Colored 
Infantry, a regiment that vowed to take 
no prisoners after the Poison Spring 
| massacre. 
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rison and the white prisoners said they 
were “treated very kindly.” *4 

But Hoke soon lined up captives so 
citizens and his soldiers could identify 
turncoats, deserters, and black troop re- 
cruiters for the hangman. No screenings 
were required to identify black Federals 
and Confederates immediately began 
shooting them. Captain John Donaghy, 
103rd Pennsylvania, recalled, “They were 
shot down in cold blood after they had 
laid down their arms.” Other witnesses 
said firing squads disposed of batches at 
a time. But there is no way to determine 
the number of black soldiers and recruits 
present at the surrender or how many 
were executed. Wessells officially reported 
244 unattached recruits, many of them 
blacks, and, independently black regi- 
ments had recruiting detachments in Ply- 
mouth. Probably very few dodged Con- 
federate bullets. *° 

By far the greatest slaughter oc- 
curred when hundreds of black refugees 
and some Unionists suddenly dashed for 
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the supposed safety of nearby wooded 
swamps. Confederates quickly pursued 
them, beginning a relentless butchery. 
Confederate Lieutenant William I. 
Clopton wrote home that “several hun- 
dred negroes . . . attempted to escape 
when the town fell but were pursued & 
all most the last one of them killed.” An 
11th Virginia officer related that those 
“who took to the swamps, were pursued 
by Dearing’s Cavalry and left in the 
swamp, dead or alive; none of them were 
taken prisoners, or brought out of the 
swamp.” Simply and correctly, a Federal 
witness said, “It was a massacre.” *° 

Estimates of the number killed in the 
swamp vary, ranging from three to six 
hundred. Second Lieutenant Benjamin F. 
Blakeslee, 16th Connecticut wrote that 
“three or four hundred negroes” were 
slain and that is probably a good guess. 
Four days after the slaughter, a twelve- 
year-old boy visited the killing area and 
said he had seen hundreds of unburied 
blacks. *7 


In Virginia, Grant’s spring offensive 
began in early May and by mid-June Fed- 
eral forces had reached Petersburg. Briga- 
dier General Edward W. Hinks’ black di- 
vision, an 18th Army Corps unit, took 
part in the attack on the city’s defenses. 
A white Pennsylvania soldier observed, 
“The rebs takes no prisoners of the col- 
ored troops.” That was indeed the gen- 
eral rule, though there were exceptions, 
and the converse was also true. ** 

Private Robert G. Fitzgerald, 5th 
Massachusetts Cavalry (Colored), noted 
in his diary, “but few prisoners taken.” If 
his regiment took some, other black units 
took none. They also sought to kill pris- 
oners taken by white units. A New York 
infantryman said black soldiers rushed 
over to eliminate their captives. He re- 
lated, “I didn’t see but one killed....A 
great bushy Nigger came up to him, 
knocked him down, and ran his bayonet 
through his heart.” *° 

Other Federals understood the rea- 
son for black soldiers’ pitiless conduct. 
Colonel Charles F. Adams, Jr., 5th Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry (Colored), wrote that 
“the cruelty of Fort Pillow is reacting on 
the rebels, for now they dread the darkies 
more than the white troops; for they 
know that... [they] cannot expect quar- 
ter.” He added that if black troops mur- 
dered prisoners, “they can hardly be 
blamed.” A New Jersey officer noted, 
“The Nigs are all anxious to kill but not 
to take prisoners, and their cry is Ft. Pil- 
low.” He told about a prisoner who re- 
fused to go to the rear with black sol- 
diers. “One of the guard,” he related, “told 
him to move on; he refused again, when 
without further words the Nig ran him 
through with a bayonet killing him in- 
stantly.” 4° 

Forrest's men again had it their own 
way about the same time in Mississippi. 


Above: Strongly prejudiced Northerners 
initially doubted that black men, 
scorned as alien inferiors, could or 
would help fight the war, and this satiric 
cartoon from the popular weekly Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper shows 
that skepticism. The caption reads, 
“Dark artillery, or, how to make the 
contrabands useful.” 


Below: Northern artists, none present 
at the time, used their unrestrained 
imaginations for vivid portrayals of the 
Fort Pillow Massacre, as in this one by 
Kurz and Allison. 
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Sherman had sent an eight thousand- 
man force, including a black brigade, to 
eliminate Forrest before the Southern 
raider could disrupt Union supply lines. 
Instead, the wily Forrest chose a place 
most advantageous for him and won a 
decisive victory on June 10. *! 

Led by Colonel Edward Bouton, the 
55th and 59th U.S. Colored Infantry were 
the last to enter the fray. But from the 
moment they appeared until the last 
straggler was picked off days later, Con- 
federates concentrated their fire and ire 
upon them. One Federal officer reported 
that “Negro soldiers were shot down by 
the squads, after they had surrendered.” 
Another Federal recalled that “as they 
were caught, [they were] promptly mur- 
dered.” Bouton flatly declared that “all 
our men that were captured and all 
wounded that we had to leave behind 
were promptly killed.” # 

Forrest’s men energetically tracked 
down black soldiers, saying that “it was 
fun—big sport.” Some of them called it 
“a hunt for wild game” ora “rabbit hunt.” 
An officer recalled that some “colored 
troops huddled in gangs and were shot 
down.’ A citizen in the area affirmed that 
Confederates relentlessly executed black 
Yankees. Although mistaken about their 
numbers, a member of Forrest’s escort 
wrote, “Here the Federal troops were 
mostly niggers and we killed the largest 
part of them.” Another soldier frankly 
said, “We captured white prisoners all 
along but no negro prisoners were 
taken.” 

Bouton listed 160 missing, but 
Forrest’s men admitted to capturing only 
a handful. Based on experience, a black 
soldier-historian suspected the captivity 
of those few was brief and ended badly. 
He wrote, “The fate of the black soldiers 
taken ... is unknown....”4 

The killing game worked both ways 
a few weeks later on Johns Island near 
Charleston, South Carolina. Initially, two 
small Georgia infantry regiments and the 
26th U.S. Colored Infantry clashed on 
July 1. William H. Andrews, a Ist Geor- 
gia sergeant, watched as the black sol- 
diers overwhelmed an isolated detach- 
ment and fourteen of twenty 
Confederates fell dead or wounded. He 
wrote that they “saw the Negroes when 
they ... put the bayonet to the 
wounded.” Then reinforcements ar- 
rived and it was the Southerners’ turn 
for ruthlessness. Finding wounded 


blacks lying on the field, they bayo- 
neted them, though officers reportedly 
saved some. One Federal tried to sur- 
render but ran when several Confed- 
erates urged everyone to shoot him. 
Many quickly did just that and he fell 
with six bullets in his body. * 

A seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
eyewitness accounts by soldiers from 
many different Northern and Southern 
units describe the most horrific slaugh- 
ter of black soldiers at Petersburg on July 
30, 1864. At least five hundred black sol- 
diers fell in a no quarter frenzy, making 
it the war’s largest single atrocity. 

The horrendous killing occurred 
when a Yankee scheme to end stalemate 
ended in dismal failure. Federals ex- 
ploded a mine beneath Confederate 
trench lines and then planned to rush 
troops into Petersburg through the gap, 
thus splitting General Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia. While the 
blast tore a hole in Southern defenses, the 
follow up assault faltered. It was then that 
a black division entered the hopeless fight 
and lost almost half its strength. * 

Confederate reinforcements, led by 
Brigadier General William Mahone, tore 
into the black troops. Captain Henry A. 
Chambers, 49th North Carolina, wrote 
that “but little mercy shown them.” 
Somewhat more explicitly, a Virginia of- 
ficer explained, “As soon as we got upon 
them, they [blacks] threw down their 
arms to surrender, but were not allowed 
to do so.” Southern newspapers also were 
pleased to report that the black Yankees 
had realized their no quarter aspira- 
tions.” 

Successful surrender was no guaran- 
tee of safety. Edward P. Alexander, an ar- 
tillery general, reported, “Some of the 
Negro prisoners, who were originally al- 
lowed to surrender by some soldiers, were 
afterward shot by others. . . .” Colonel 


Above: Lieutenant General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest holds a flag bearing the 
words “No Quarter” as he shoots 
helpless Federals at Fort Pillow in this 
biting cartoon by Thomas Nast, part of 
an 1868 broadside. 


Right: Brigadier General William 
Mahone, a Virginia Military Institute 
graduate, allegedly ordered his men to 
take no black prisoners at the battle of 
the Crater, though his troops surely 
needed no such orders to commit the 
war's single largest massacre of black 
Federals. 
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William J. Pegram told his sister, “I think 
over two hundred negroes got into our 
lines . .. I don’t believe that much over 
half of these ever reached the rear. You 
could see them lying dead all along the 
route to the rear.” After surrendering, 
Colonel Stephen M. Weld, 56th Massa- 
chusetts, went to the rear and particularly 
noticed one black soldier just ahead of 
him. He related, “Three rebels rushed up 
to him in succession and shot him 
through the body. He dropped dead fi- 
nally at the third shot.” * 

The bloodletting in the trenches was 
but a weak prelude to the much greater 
carnage in the blast hole or crater. Con- 
federates had pushed Federal troops from 
trenches on either side into that already 
crowded hole by midday. Before rushing 
the crater, Mahone ordered his men to 
take no black prisoners. They pushed into 
the pit about 1 p.m. and began truly 
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manic killing. Major John C. Haskell, 
Mahone’s mortar officer, wrote, “Our 
men, who were always made wild by hav- 
ing negroes sent against them . . . were 
utterly frenzied with rage. No quarter was 
given, and for what seemed a long time, 
fearful butchery was carried on....” John 
S. Wise, serving with his father’s Virginia 
brigade, said that “our men . . . disre- 
garded the rules of warfare . . . and 
brained and butchered the blacks until 
the slaughter was sickening.” Writing 
home, a North Carolina soldier related, 
“we went rite in ...on them and Bayo- 
neted them. * 

As already noted, Confederates did 
capture some of the 658 black soldiers 
listed as missing. An apologetic 9th Ala- 
bama officer wrote, “I must say we took 
some of the negroes prisoners. But we 
will not be held culpable for this when it 
is considered the numbers we had already 
slain. ...” More specifically, another Ala- 
bama officer said Confederates took 150 
black prisoners, a figure repeated in a 
Richmond Dispatch tabulation. © 


National Archives 


forced to surrender near Richmond. 
Grant had ordered surprise attacks 
against Confederates north of the James 
River and Butler’s Army of the James 
battled at New Market Heights Septem- 
ber 28-30, 1864. One objective was Fort 
Gilmer, a strongly defended redoubt. 
There, on September 29, the incompe- 
tent Brigadier General William Birney 
ordered four understrength companies of 
the 7th U.S. Colored Infantry to capture 
the fort. Captain Julius A. Weiss, tapped 
to lead the suicidal mission, exclaimed, 
“What! Take a fort with a skirmish 
line?... I will try, but it can’t be done.” ” 

Never looking back, Weiss and his 
170 officers and men bent under gales of 
rifle and artillery fire as they advanced 
across the seven hundred yards of flat 
open plain to the fort. Once there, they 
had no choice but to jump into the deep 
moat protecting the redoubt. Then pairs 
of men tried to catapult a third armed 
man over the parapet. Alexander, the ar- 
tillery brigadier, wrote that Texans and 
Georgians from nearby trenches “came 


Though worn by weather, the Crater’s immensity is still apparent 
nine months after the explosion and the relentless massacre of black troops 
there on July 30, 1864. 


The wholesale butchery was the 
war's worst atrocity, “Fort Pillow not ex- 
cepted,” as one Confederate said. But 
Colonel Pegram thought it “was perfectly 
right, as a matter of policy.” In North 
Carolina, plantation mistress Catherine 
Ann Edmondston also believed the “im- 
mense slaughter” was only fitting and 
proper. *! 

Yet, just two months later, Confed- 
erates spared scores of black Federals 


running into the fort & asking for ‘a 
chance to shoot a nigger.” They saw it as 
a pop-up shooting gallery and vied for 
targets, so that a “musket ball would meet 
each nappy head as it appeared over the 
wall.” °> 

Given that “not a head appeared but 
that it was quickly perforated,” Weiss de- 
cided that it was “impolitic” to make a 
another attempt to sling his men into the 


fort. Surrender was the only option. 


About eighty men and seven officers 
climbed into the fort as prisoners. They 
reported that they suffered no harm, 
something confirmed by their captors. 
Confederates had seen startling courage 
in a way that could not be denied. So they 
apparently could not or would not bring 
themselves to kill men who had shown 
such bravery at such a cost. One called it 
a “daring attempt” and a Texan reported 
they had advanced “valorously” to their 
doom. *4 

Neither bravery nor cleverness, how- 
ever, saved some Ist Kansas Colored men 
surrounded on open prairie in the Indian 
Territory about fifteen miles west of Fort 
Gibson. More than fifty soldiers and per- 
haps some black teamsters labored at 
gathering hay while sixty or seventy white 
2nd Kansas cavalry troopers guarded 
them. Their camp nestled near a shallow 
stream that formed small ponds with 
narrow connecting ribbons of water. 

To the Federals’ dismay, two brigades 
of Confederates descended upon them 
on September 17, 1864. That enemy force 
included the Ist Indian Brigade of eight 
hundred Cherokees, Creeks, and Semi- 
noles, led by Stand Watie, the South’s only 
Indian general, and a twelve hundred- 
man Texas cavalry brigade, led by Rich- 
ard M. Gano, who had fought Indians 
before the war. °° 

While some horse soldiers escaped, 
the black infantrymen could only stand 
their ground. Quickly the Confederates 
overran the camp and, as Gano said, they 
“commenced the work of death in ear- 
nest.” Watie asserted, “I am not a mur- 
derer,” but he and Gano allowed murder 
to flourish. Some Federals hid in the high 
weeds and grasses. Captain George W. 
Grayson, 2nd Creek, said that “our men 
proceeded to hunting and shooting them 
much as sportsmen do quails.” Others hid 
in the stream, submerged under water lily 
leaves or under overhanging banks. A few 
avoided discovery and death; but most 
did not. W. T. Sheppard, 5th Texas Parti- 
san Rangers, crowed, “The Federals were 
short a company of negro troops and af- 
ter the battle they were all ‘good’ 
negroes.” 

Sheppard erred—not all were dead. 
As many as eight black soldiers became 
prisoners, joining more than eighty 
white captives. Phraseology used by 
Grayson suggests that Indians were the 
generous victors. He wrote, “Some of our 
people in other parts of the field had cap- 
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tured six or eight, but . . . where I was, 
no negro was taken prisoner.” If not 
reenslaved, they went to a Texas prison 
camp where conditions were much bet- 
ter than in camps east of the Mississippi. 
At least five survived captivity and re- 
turned to their regiment by late 1865. In 
addition, ten escaped the relentless hunt- 
ing and killing. *” 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in the West 
that fall, Confederates captured hun- 
dreds of black Yankees when Federal 
posts surrendered with or without a 
fight. Contrary to previous experience, 
all but a few lived to be reenslaved. No 


inconsistency existed. Nothing had 
changed—always black soldiers were re- 
covered property and the rights of own- 
ership allowed Confederates to do as 
they pleased with repossessed chattels. 
They could reenslave or destroy that 
property, just as they thought best. When 
large numbers surrendered under cir- 
cumstances which allowed their captors 
to herd them south as much needed la- 
borers, then commanders, including 
Forrest, restrained their men from 
wholesale killing. 

When Forrest’s men took more than 
nine hundred “unbleached” Yankees 


VOICES FROM THE PAST 


prisoner, it was not that their rage against 
them had suddenly evaporated. Since 
Southern soldiers felt no differently to- 
ward former slaves fighting them, it 
strongly suggests Forrest could control 
his men if he wished. This reinforces the 
conviction that Forrest condoned, if he 
did not order, the slaughter at Fort Pil- 
low and Brice’s Cross Roads. Further, 
while the lust for vengeance had not 
waned, discipline among his troops had 
ebbed with a recent influx of transfers 
and recruits. Yet Forrest kept a firm grip 
on them. That suggests again that he 
could have done so even more easily 


CONFEDERATES 


© Capt. James C. Bates, 9th Texas Cavalry, 
wrote that “The only course ... is to take 
every Negro found in arms, and every man 
connected with them, into some thicket or 
swamp and hang them as soon as captured. 
This course we have heretofore pursued and 
our men will continue to do so.” *7 
—James C. Bates, A Texas Cavalry 
Officer’s Civil War, ed. Richard Lowe (Ba- 
ton Rouge, 1999), 270, Bates to Will, Sept 
3, 1863. 


* If Stonewall Jackson’s “war to the knife” 
plan had been followed, hired foreigners 
“would not have crowded the union 
armies.” 
—Sgt. W. R. Houghton, 2nd Georgia In- 
fantry, early in the war. Two Boys in the 
Civil War, 73 


¢ “I do hope that... We may be enabled to 
to Massacre the last one of them [Yankees] 
that ever has... placed his unhallowed feet 
upon the soil of our sunny South.” (May 10, 
1863) 


“T have long prayed and petitioned as you 

know for the black flag.” (May 22, 1863) 
—Captain Elijah Petty, Walker’s Texas Di- 
vision, Journey to Pleasant Hill, 223, 215 


¢ “I hope I may never meet a negro soldier 

or I cannot be ... a Christian soldier.” 
—Jerome B. Yates to Mother, Aug. 10, 
1863, Heartman Coll., Univ. of Texas 


e “Ransom’s brigade never takes any negro 
prisoners.” 
—Unknown Confederate, “Gen. Ran- 
som’s Expedition,” Charlotte (N.C.) Bul- 
letin, March 18, 1864 


¢ “The army isa unit. It is for the War long 
or short. War to the knife and the knife to 
the hilt.” 
—Ist Lt. Josiah B. Patterson, 14th Geor- 
gia Infantry, letter dated Feb 26 1864. 


From “Irrespressible Optimism” Georgia 
Historical Quarterly 37 (1953), 350 


¢ Lieutenant General Jubal A. Early, “those 
[blacks] that had voluntarily entered the 
enemy’s service had justly forfeited their 
lives.” 
—Jubal A. Early, War Memoirs (reprint, 
Bloomington, Ind., 1960), 291. 


© Referring to Federal raiders: “If our gov- 
ernment had half the nerve it ought to have 
we should long ago have put a stop to all 
this marauding by hanging up all the vil- 
lains....”, 
—Lt. Randolph Shotwell, 8th Virginia, 
June 5, 1863. Randolph A. Shotwell, The 
Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell, ed. J. 
G. de Roulhac and Rebecca Cameron, 2 
vols. (Raleigh, N. C., 1929), 1:473 


e “By the law of England an outlaw could 
be pursued and captured . .. and killed at 
the first crossroad. Shall a less punishment 
be meted out to these [Federal] robbers, 
murderers, plunderers, violater of virtue, 
and outlaws of humanity? By the statute law 
of the state anyone who attempts to incite 
insurrection among our slaves shall if con- 
victed suffer death.” 

—Lt. Charles C. Jones, Jr. September 27, 

1862. Robert M. Myers, The Children of 

Pride, 296-97. 


© OR 39, 2:873-74 Pickett orders any Fed 
caught burning houses or maltreating 
women hung on the spot, “by my orders.” 
This during raid by Wild’s African Brigde 
in North Carolina 


© The Secretary of War intimates that “this 
government is prepared to sanction the most 
sanguinary remedy; and I understand sev- 
eral members of the cabinet to always have 
been in favor of fighting—that is, having 
others fight—under the black flag.” 
—John B. Jones, Confederate War De- 
partment clerk, October 16, 1864. 


Howard Swiggett, ed., A Rebel War 
Clerk’s Diary, 2 vols. (reprint, New York, 
1935), 2:308-9 


¢ Eakin, John R. Editor Washington (Ark) 
Telegraph, June 8, 1864, “It follows 
irresistably that we cannot treat negroes 
taken in arms as prisoners of war without 
a destruction of the social system for which 
we contend. In this we must be firm, un- 
compromising, and unfaltering. We must 
claim the full control of all negroes who 
may fall into our hands, to punish with 
death, or any other penalty, or remand to 
their owners. If the enemy retaliate, we 
must do likewise, and if the flag follows, 
the blood be upon their heads.” 


¢ Richmond Enquirer, MARK date RR 
8:22. If the Yankees send black troops into 
battle. “none will be taken prisoners—our 
troops know what to do in such cases.” 


FEDERALS 


© “We propose an appropriation of one 
million dollars to pay for the scalps of 
rebels.” 

—Ohio state Assemblyman Samuel E. 

Brown. Brown to John Sherman, April 

14,1861, John Sherman Papers, LOC. 
© OR 49, 1:9. 
CUMBERLAND GAP, January 28, 1865. 
GENERAL: On Monday last I sent out a 
scout under Lieut. J.N. Jennings, of Sec- 
ond North Carolina Mounted Infantry 
[U.S.], which returned yesterday having 
killed 12 rebel guerrillas, wounded a num- 
ber, and captured 10. The proportion of 
killed was larger than reported, being be- 
tween 20 and 25 instead of 12. My orders 
are to shoot a guerrilla whenever and 
wherever [he] is found, and not to take 
prisoners on any account. 

—wW. C. BARLETT, 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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when he led more disciplined soldiers 
earlier in the year. ** 

The last major massacre of black 
soldiers filled graves at Saltville in 
western Virginia after a battle there on 
October 2, 1864. It was the last, not for 
lack of will or rage, but because the 
proper conditions never obtained 
again. A common denominator in the 
massacres was at least temporary con- 
trol of the battlefield for Confederates 
and, of course, black soldiers to dis- 
patch. After Saltville, no clashes involv- 
ing black troops met that first require- 
ment. However, Confederates could 
concentrate their fire upon their 
former slaves. They did just that at 
Honey Hill, South Carolina, on No- 
vember 30, and at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in mid-December, for example. *° 


Convicted of killing a wounded Federal 
officer in his hospital bed and murdering 
black soldiers at Saltville, Virginia, 
Champ Ferguson sits in a Nashville 
prison not long before he went to the 
gallows. 


Brigadier General Stephen G. 
Burbridge led a Federal force of about 
forty-five hundred mounted men to take 
Saltville. His column included more than 
six hundred soldiers of the 5th and 6th 
U.S. Colored Cavalry regiments and the 
116th U.S. Colored Infantry. Major Gen- 
eral John C. Breckinridge, the former 
senator and vice president, had about 
twenty-eight hundred men to defend the 
natural mountain fortress. Lacking sur- 
prise and overwhelming numbers, 
Burbridge then divided his force, hasten- 
ing his defeat, 


Repulsed at every turn, Burbridge 
decided to go home. Colonel James S. 
Brisbin, 5th Colored Cavalry, asserted, 
“Nearly all the wounded were brought 
off. . . ” Whether referring only to his 
black soldiers or to the whole command, 
either way he was wrong. Most wounded 
blacks and many whites were left behind. 
Confederate George D. Mosgrove, 4th 
Kentucky, said Federals abandoned many 
slightly wounded black soldiers. He 
charged that they were “left to be massa- 
cred—a fate that Burbridge must have 
known would befall them should they fall 
into Confederate hands.” He was cor- 
rect—Burbridge, a Kentucky native, 
surely knew. Though pleased they had 
killed many black Federals during the 
battle, that did not quench the Confed- 
erates’ bloodlust. °! 

Early the next day, Confederates 
scoured the battlefield, searching for 
blacks to kill. Murder it was, done in the 
cool of the morning, many hours re- 
moved from the heat and adrenalin rush 
of battle. Mosgrove said that soldiers be- 
came “mad and excited to the highest de- 
gree ... they were so exasperated that they 
could not be deterred from their mur- 
derous work.” Captain Edwin O. 
Guerrant, a Kentucky brigade’s adjutant, 
confirmed that the constant shooting 
“sung the death knell of many a poor 
negro ... Our men took no negro pris- 
oners.” Federal Surgeon William H. 
Gardner had stayed behind to work in his 
field hospital when several Confederates 
entered, removed five wounded blacks 
and shot them dead. Three wounded 
Federal officers also reported seeing “a 
good many” black soldiers executed. ° 

Sometime during that morning,, a 
homicidal figure materialized on the 
battlefield like a spectral but deadly ghost. 
He was Champ Ferguson, a guerrilla 
leader who held a captain’s commission 
in the Confederate Army. Harry Shocker, 
12th Ohio Cavalry, and a comrade lay 
wounded when they first saw Ferguson. 
When the killer moved toward them, 
Shocker crawled about forty feet away 
and hugged the ground. Ferguson stood 
over the other soldier and asked him what 
he was doing there and why he came “to 
fight with the damned niggers.” Then 
Ferguson raised his revolver and shot him 
dead. Next he extracted four wounded 
black soldiers from a log cabin hospital 
and executed them. At a minimum, Fed- 
eral authorities calculated that Ferguson 


murdered twelve Federals that morning, 
probably including a second 12th Ohio 
man. Several days later, Ferguson forced 
his way into a nearby hospital and killed 
a Federal officer lying wounded in bed. 

Official casualty figures for the black 
troops were almost certainly too low. 
Burbridge’s chief surgeon, listed twenty- 
two killed, thirty-seven wounded and 
fifty-three missing from the 5th Colored 
Cavalry, for a total of 112. Colonel Brisbin 
later reported 118 casualties but with no 
breakdown. The accuracy of these early 
reports is doubtful. After examining 
records in the National Archives, histo- 
rian Thomas D, Mays established that a 
few missing men returned and that the 
army convicted two for desertion. Still, 
Mays found that at least forty-six men 
remained missing well after the war and 
concluded that Confederates had killed 
them. 

But that figure is just a starting point. 
Given the unreliability of unit records, 
the probable presence of unlisted, name- 
less recruits, the substitution of live men 
for dead or missing enrolled soldiers, and 
the lack of reports for the 6th Colored 
Cavalry and the 116th Colored Infantry, 
only an informed estimate is possible. 
Loss experience for black troops, partici- 
pants’ testimony and probability suggest 
the murder toll was probably more than 
fifty. Though that conclusion can be dis- 
puted, still no one knew the precise toll 
then and no one knows now. °° 

While Saltville was the last dramatic 
slaughter of black Federals, there were 
many minor incidents during the war. 
Some became part of the official record 
but others were incompletely or never 
reported. For example, some 118th Col- 
ored Infantry soldiers became murder 
victims in early September 1864 at 
Owensborough, Kentucky. Two weeks 
later, their commander finally reported 
that guerrillas had murdered three of his 
men after they had surrendered. But the 
guerrillas were regular Confederate cav- 
alry and one of them later wrote that they 
“made a charge . . . capturing 13 negro 
soldiers killed all of them.” 

After Confederates attacked an 84th 
Colored Infantry picket post in late No- 
vember near Morganza, Louisiana, offic- 
ers reported six killed and wounded and 
fourteen missing. Perhaps a few missing 
men escaped but Confederates probably 
killed most of them. When Forrest’s men 
executed two white officers of black 
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troops in December 1864, that received 
much attention and eventually involved 
Grant and Lee. A report and newspaper 
account described an attack on forty men 
of the 5th U.S. Colored Cavalry in late 
January of 1865 in Kentucky that killed 
nineteen and wounded at least seventeen. 
Near the war’s end, a 44th Colored In- 
fantry officer at Chattanooga related that 
he lost twelve soldiers to Confederates, 
including one man who escaped, was re- 
captured and then executed. ® 

During the war’s first three years, 
Southerners had made a sharp distinc- 
tion between black and white Federals. 
They believed killing armed and defiant 
former slaves amounted to exterminat- 
ing livestock gone astray; dispatching or- 
dinary white prisoners was wrong, cow- 
ardly, and dishonorable. That differential 
dissolved when they decided white Yan- 
kees behaved like lawless brigands or Van- 
dal hordes. °” 

This change of heart came when the 
North began its hard war strategy in mid- 
1864. Then Federal armies deliberately 
laid waste to Southern lands, plundering 
and burning. As the invaders left woe and 
ashes in their wake, Southerners viewed 
these Yankee practices as criminal acts, 
conflating peacetime offenses with war- 
time tactics. They believed their lands and 
folks at home should be immune from 
war’s wrath and they rejected the reality 
that war was no longer a chivalrous 
knightly clash of arms on isolated battle- 
fields but had changed to an all-inclusive 
struggle over vast regions affecting civil- 
ians and soldiers alike. 

So, as the hard war expanded, Con- 
federates reacted in their time-honored 
way with lethal violence. In early sum- 
mer, Colonel Josiah Gorgas, the ordnance 
chief often consulted by President Davis, 
wrote, “Would that we could hear of no 
more captures. The war has now assumed 
that phase in which no mercy can be 
shown to the enemy. He burns, robs, 
murders and ravishes, and this is to be 
met only by killing all.” Suiting action to 
words, one Kentucky Confederate ex- 
plained that they began “killing scores of 
his [Federal] land pirates and house- 
burners.” 

Movement toward that drastic re- 
sponse first emerged in the Shenandoah 
Valley. There Federal commanders David 
Hunter and Philip H. Sheridan pillaged 
and burned, imprisoned and executed 
citizens and soldiers. Defending the val- 


ley, one Confederate declared that “It is a 
pity we could not surround and kill, not 
capture or wound, every scoundrel of 
them. “ Confederate cavalrymen began 
refusing quarter to arson squads and to 
some ordinary Federals. © 

In no time at all, a spiraling whirl- 
wind of death enveloped both sides. One 
Confederate recalled, “Our cavalry fol- 
lowed close after the burners and dealt 
out vengeance with a vengeful hand ... 
they would take no prisoners, but shoot 
them down.” In mid-August, men of 
Colonel John S. Mosby's 43rd Virginia 
Cavalry Battalion, a Partisan Ranger unit, 
found about thirty Federals torching 
homes. By one account, the 5th Michi- 
gan Cavalry troopers were retaliating for 
the murder of one of their sentries the 
night before. When the Partisans charged, 
their leader yelled, “No Quarter! No quar- 
ter! Take no prisoners!” One partisan re- 
called, “Worked up to madness by this 
scene ... the Rangers closed in on the 
enemy and neither asked nor gave quar- 
ter.” 

A New York Times war correspon- 
dent described it as a massacre and wrote 
that Federals were killed after they had 
surrendered. Partisans said they killed al- 
most every Federal, while Mosby re- 
ported that “about twenty-five of them 
were shot to death for their villainy.” One 
Federal who lived, although shot in the 
face, said that Mosby’s men executed ten 
men ina ditch. The Times man correctly 
called it a massacre, for there were only 
two or three badly wounded survivors.” 

This incident triggered a harsh re- 
sponse from Federals. Referring to 
Mosby’s men, Grant ordered, “When any 
of them are caught with nothing to des- 
ignate what they are hang them without 
trial.” By that, he meant captives must 
prove they belonged to a regular unit or 
face immediate death. Within twenty- 
four hours Sheridan reported that he had 
“hanged one and shot six” of Mosby’s 
men. Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
then made sub-rosa executions the offi- 
cial policy. Calling Mosby’s men robbers 
and murderers, Secretary of War Stanton 
said commanders must “deal with them 
as their crimes merit, without making any 
report upon the subject.” 7! 

Invariably, retaliation produced 
counterretaliation, resulting in an ex- 
panding, self-sustaining cycle of death. In 
one instance, Mosby’s men mortally 
wounded Lieutenant Charles McMaster, 
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2nd U.S. Cavalry, on September 24, 1864, 
near Front Royal. With dying breath, 
McMaster claimed they had shot him af- 
ter he had surrendered. Federals captured 
six partisans and, without trial and in full 
view of Front Royal’s horrified towns- 
people, hung or shot the six captives. 77 
After first gaining Lee’s approval, 
Mosby retaliated. He quickly ordered 
twenty-seven prisoners to take part in a 
death lottery. Seven of them would die— 
six for those executed at Front Royal and 
one fora partisan hanged elsewhere. Four 
escaped, but nothing saved the last three. 
A note pinned to one corpse proclaimed 
that they had paid the price for the Front 
Royal executions and concluded, “Mea- 


sure for measure.” 7 


General William T. Sherman 


The killings and reprisals continued 
unabated in the Shenandoah Valley un- 
til Sheridan had turned the region into 
a blackened husk. Then neither Federals 
nor Confederates could subsist there un- 
less they carried rations and forage with 
them. So Federals ended their destruc- 
tive sweeps and some Confederate par- 
tisan units considered disbanding. ”4 

Except for the private war between 
black Federals and Confederates, the 
main Virginia battlegrounds had re- 
mained fairly atrocity free. That changed 
in early December when the reinforced 
5th Army Corps, about twenty-five thou- 
sand strong, marched southward from 
Petersburg to destroy a stretch of the 
Weldon railroad. They saw few men, and 
many houses were empty or occupied 
only by women and children. They met 
very little opposition but found much 
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apple jack along the way. That liquor, 
coupled with the bad weather and a hard 
night march, caused considerable strag- 
gling.”> 

They reached the railroad on De- 
cember 9, ripped up twenty miles of 
track in two days and then started back 
in a bitterly cold sleet and snow storm. 
Along and off the road, they began find- 
ing stripped and mutilated frozen bod- 
ies. John Haley, 17th Maine, said that the 
discoveries were “calculated to set our 
bile in motion.” Unwary men, stragglers, 
those guarding homes, and besotted sol- 
diers, were the victims. Charles R. Cox, 
ist Maryland, confided, “I never saw any- 
thing that harrowed my feelings so be- 
fore. ... None but devils could do such 
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or destroyed. But after finding the bru- 
talized bodies, the troops began putting 
every structure, deserted or inhabited, 
to the torch. Cox, the Ist Maryland sol- 
dier, related, “It was a track of fire day 
and night. .. . The cavalry burnt the 
houses in our rear while we marched 
along.” 7” 

Colonel Charles S$. Wainwright, an 
artillery officer, said, “Scores of men... 
fired every building in sight. None es- 
caped ... all were burnt, with barely time 
for the people themselves to get out, sav- 
ing nothing.” He thought it a pitiable 
sight to see women and children turned 
adrift in the arctic cold and snow of the 
winter night. That fiery retribution lit the 
dark winter sky and left mounds of ash 


Sherman’s men, here relaxing in Atlanta, quickly learned while 
marching through Georgia and the Carolinas that stragglers, couriers, and 
foragers risked summary execution if captured by Confederates. 


deeds.” Colonel Robert McAllister, a bri- 
gade commander, examined six or seven 
dead Federals in nearby woods and re- 
ported that “they had been stripped of 
all their clothing and . . . kneeling in a 
circle, they were shot in the head.” They 
also found bodies in and round the vil- 
lage of Sussex Courthouse. Angry Fed- 
erals also uncovered several murdered 
comrades freshly buried in a cellar. 7° 
Citizens along the route had no im- 
mediate cause for mayhem and murder. 
The Yankees had not raped, plundered, 


and naked chimneys in a wide swathe for 
twenty miles along the road. 78 

They would have preferred to pun- 
ish the guilty, but most of the attackers 
had fled. After finding other bodies and 
some wounded survivors around the 
small village, Federals acted swiftly. Haley, 
the 17th Maine soldier, reported, “Some 
of the residents were seized, and not be- 
ing able to prove an alibi or explain cer- 
tain suspicious circumstances, they were 
hung in the Court House yard.” After un- 
earthing the three soldiers buried in the 


cellar, they arrested the householder. 
Whether he was an accessory or murderer 
or entirely innocent was of no moment. 
It was his house, his cellar. Cox wrote, 
“The owner of the house was hung with- 
out judge or jury.” For good measure, 
they also looted stores and burned the 
courthouse.” 

As in the East, the war in the West 
became ever more cruel as Sherman’s 
armies invaded the Southern heartland, 
pushing a bow wave of fear and anguish 
before them. Soon Confederates began 
executing prisoners they considered out- 
laws rather than honorable soldiers. 
While it made no sense to kill captives 
and thus invite severe retaliation from the 
numerically superior Yankee forces, 
Southerners always swayed to their own 
cultural drumbeat. 

Sherman’s battle for Atlanta and its 
occupation on September 2, 1864, greatly 
offended Southern sensibilities. His ar- 
tillery had pounded the city, compelling 
beleaguered citizens to dig bombproofs 
in their backyards. Then, after the city fell 
he ordered all civilians to leave. To many 
Southerners Sherman had reached 
heights of brutality remarkable even for 
a Yankee. One Confederate officer de- 
scribed him as “the fiend in human form” 
President Davis said the order was inhu- 
man and General Hood called it “barba- 
rous cruelty.” ®° 

Almost immediately, Confederates 
begin to express their anger and backs- 
to-the-wall state of mind. On November 
2, some Federal troops marched in a 
steady rain north of Atlanta. That wet 
curtain enabled lurking Confederates to 
draw close and snap up four soldiers. 
Captain Charles W. Wills, 103rd Illinois 
Infantry, reported that they were cap- 
tured “by 30 rebels and taken eight or ten 
miles, then formed in line and ordered 
to about face and fired upon; two fell 
dead and the other two ran away.” *! 

Before leaving Atlanta on November 
15 for Savannah, Sherman ordered his 
troops to forage liberally on the march. 
That further inflamed Southern soldiers 
and citizens. Captain David P. Conyng- 
ham, a volunteer aide and New York Her- 
ald correspondent, charged that the for- 
aging orders “were soon converted into 
licenses for indiscriminate plunder . . . 
[foragers] pounced like harpies on the 
unfortunate inhabitants, stripping them 
of all provisions, jewelry, and valuables.” 
Advancing on a broad front, the Federal 
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columns burned railroad depots, mills, 
factories, cotton and any other property 
deemed useful to the Confederacy. Vil- 
lages, towns and homes also went up in 
flames, frequently after a thorough sack- 
ing. Contrary to popular belief, however, 
they did not indiscriminately torch ev- 
ery home—that came later in South 
Carolina. * 

Worse, far worse to Southerners, 
however, were the terrible stories of wide- 
spread rape by brutal Yankees. Accord- 
ing to Confederate authorities, almost 
overnight Federal soldiers became a law- 
less mob of mad rapists, assaulting maid 
and matron. Those ugly rumors gained 
wide currency and belief just a week af- 
ter Sherman’s troops left Atlanta. Appar- 
ently many women accepted the tales at 
face value and urged Confederate soldiers 
to “kill all the wretches.” Cavalry leader 
Wade Hampton gave his imprimatur to 
the charges when he pronounced the 
Federals more savage than the Indians, 
who at least “always respected the per- 
sons of ... female captives.” If Yankee for- 
aging, vandalism, and thievery pushed 
Southern soldiers to kill prisoners, the 
rape reports drove them amok. * 

Confederates who executed some 
foragers maintained that “the enemy 
killed were a party going from house to 
house ravishing women.” They did not, 
however, offer any evidence of a crime 
that cried out for such punishment. In 
another dark tale of criminal lust and 
swift vengeance, some of Wheeler’s men 
reported they found a woman raving that 
seven Federal stragglers had tied her up 
and then, before her eyes, had their will 
upon her daughter, raping her to death. 
Mounting their horses, the Confederates 
caught the alleged gang rapists, then cut 
their throats. *4 

Most often Joseph Wheeler’s caval- 
rymen served as the executioners. With 
just three thousand men, Wheeler could 
only harass the much larger Federal force. 
Probably he hoped the constant attacks 
upon foragers would deprive Sherman of 
food. compelling him to retreat, but a 
simple desire for vengeance spurred his 


Right: Lieutenant General Wade 
Hampton ordered his cavalrymen to 
execute captured Federals, 
something not generally known at the 
time. This Thomas Nast cartoon was 
published in 1868. 


men. One related that “[they] silently de- 
termined .. . to revenge themselves on 
the barbarous acts of the foragers.” They 
shadowed enemy columns and, as an- 
other Confederate said, when they found 
Federals “burning up the country as well 
as robbing it .. . we did not give them 
any quarter but shot them down as we 
overtook them.” To illustrate, he said that 
once they captured forty Federals guilty 
of “more than the usual devilment.” They 
lined up the prisoners in a lane, told them 
to run and then killed every one. *° 
Some units specialized in tracking 
and killing foragers. Foremost among 
them were Shannon’s Scouts, a roving 
band of forty-five men detached from 
Terry’s Texas Rangers, the Th Texas Cay- 
alry. In every way, they operated as a 
death squad. Besides gaining informa- 
tion, their purpose was “punishing ma- 
rauders . . . engaged in their nefarious 
business of robbing and burning homes.” 
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In even plainer language, a 6th Texas of- 
ficer said that “they became quite efficient 
in killing Yankees without capturing any 
they found burning houses or insulting 
women.” Private Enoch O. John, a 
Shannon’s Scout, reported they liqui- 
dated almost one hundred prisoners in 
two weeks. In one instance, after captur- 
ing fifty-six Federals, John wrote, “We 
then armed some of the citizens with 
their guns and let the citizens send them 
off.” ®° 

If the numbers or actions in some 
reports appear improbable, perhaps they 
are. But it is certain that Confederates 
killed prisoners in groups and many ac- 
counts testify to their throat-cutting 
habit. During a Federal raid in late No- 
vember, the 4th Tennessee Cavalry cap- 
tured four raiders. 1st Lieutenant George 
B. Guild said a higher ranking officer or- 
dered the prisoners executed. He pro- 
tested, but in vain, and had to watch his 
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own men shoot the Federals. He con- 
demned the act, declaring that “nothing 
can excuse the killing of prisoners.” But, 
at that juncture, his was a lonely voice.*” 

Confederates raised the stakes con- 
siderably when they executed ordinary 
soldiers captured in conventional battles. 
Before a fight at Griswoldville, Wheeler’s 
men captured twenty Yankees. Federal 
Colonel Charles H. Howard reported that 
most of the prisoners were murdered, 
some by slashing their throats. They 
learned this from one or two men left for 
dead but who survived because their 
throats were cut too high up, missing vi- 
tal blood vessels. * 

From the time Sherman marched 
from Atlanta in November to Savannah 
and then through to North Carolina in 
April 1865, Confederates regularly killed 
captured foragers, couriers, stragglers, 
raiders, and ordinary Federals soldiers. 
These executions—and retaliatory kill- 
ings by Federals—were haphazardly re- 
corded. For example, there is no official 
mention of an entire cavalry patrol’s 
slaughter in late November, though the 
14th Army Corps’ commander visited 
the ambush site and saw the bodies. 
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Brigadier General James H. 
cavalry leader Nathan B. Forrest. 


But there is a report on the betrayal and 
slaying of three Indiana infantrymen in 
early February 1865. *? 

Finally, on February 23, 1865, after 
repeated complaints from his troops, 
Sherman ordered subordinates to retali- 
ate immediately “life for life” and they 
obeyed. Then he wrote Wade Hampton, 
the Confederate cavalry leader, advising 
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that Federals would retaliate one-for-one 
for the killing of prisoners. Hampton 
quickly replied with a torrent of accusa- 
tions, denunciations and counterthreats. 
He denied that his men killed prisoners 
“except under circumstances ... [when] 
it was perfectly legitimate and proper.” In 
his view, that condition obtained when 
Federals fired the dwellings of citizens 
they had just robbed. To stop that, Hamp- 
ton wrote, “I have directed my men to 
shoot down all of your men who are 
caught burning houses.” ° 

Sherman’s men continued to burn 
houses and Confederates to kill prison- 
ers, and Federals began retaliating— 
sometimes on the spot. All the prisoner 
killing had no effect on Sherman’s victo- 
rious campaign. On the first leg to Sa- 
vannah, Federals counted 136 killed and 
280 missing. Included among the dead 
were some cases of murdered prisoners 
but many other no-quarter victims were 
never found. A conservative estimate is 
that more than 150 Federals fell to Con- 
federate rage and desperation in Geor- 
gia; and at least another 50 in the Caroli- 
nas where, again, it is impossible to 
determine precisely how many were mur- 
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dered among the larger number of miss- 
ing and dead. *! 

Though the war was almost over in 
early April of 1865, there was still time 
for more murder. After a superior Fed- 
eral force ousted him from Selma, Ala- 
bama, Forrest escaped with his strong 
escort group and rode away into the dark 
night. With Forrest at the front, they then 


encountered sentries for a Federal unit 
encamped nearby. Though risky, they 
prepared to attack. ? 

Contemporary accounts of what 
ensued come only from Federal sources; 
Southerners, all apologists for Forrest, 
wrote their versions after the war. Con- 
federates insisted Forrest took no part in 
the night attack. Surgeon John W. Wyeth, 
who was a prisoner-of-war at the time, 
said that a lowly lieutenant made the de- 
cision to attack and that Forrest remained 
meekly behind with the horseholders. 
Removed from the scene, he therefore 
was not responsible for anything that 
happened. 

Confederates divided into two 
groups for front and rear attacks upon 
about fifty Federals, men of a special 
scouting detachment. One sleepless Yan- 
kee heard them approach and fired, 
wounding Lieutenant George L. Cowan 
in the ankle. With that, the Confederates 
opened fire, killing sleeping or groggy 
men in their blankets or shooting them 
as they staggered to their feet. They shot 
two Federal officers as the pair dashed 
from a nearby house, killing one and 
mortally wounding the other. In his ver- 
sion, Cowan asserted, “They made a 
strong fight... resisted to the last.” Wyeth 
more accurately described it as “a brief 
and sanguinary encounter.” Bloody it was 
but only for the unsuspecting Federals. 
Most were shot dead. Confederates said 
they killed or wounded thirty-five and 
captured five while Cowan was their sole 
casualty. Several Federals escaped, dart- 
ing into the darkness, running barefoot 
into the night. 

Northerners cried murder and mas- 
sacre while Forrest and his men flatly 
denied any misconduct, particularly that 
they had killed sleeping men. That accu- 
sation exacerbated Northern outrage. 
Citizen-soldiers of both sides still clung 
to notions today regarded as quaint. They 
viewed land mines as “cowardly murder” 
weapons, wire entanglements as an un- 
fair “Yankee trick,” fighting on the Sab- 
bath wicked and killing sleeping men as 
uncivilized and craven. That is why 
Southerners described the Scouts as so 
awake and alert that they offered stiff re- 
sistance. Brigadier General James H. Wil- 
son, the victor at Selma, met with Forrest 
shortly after the battle. Wilson said he 
thought Forrest had killed every last one 
in the attack on the sleeping Federals. He 
concluded that “Such incidents as this 
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were far too frequent with Forrest . .. yet 
he always seemed not only to resent but 
to have a plausible excuse for the cruel 
excesses which were charged against 
him.” 4 

Nobody excused black soldiers’ mur- 
derous conduct at Fort Blakely, a bastion 
of Mobile’s inner defenses. Low ranking 
soldiers explained and described the 
events, while commanders simply 
avoided the subject. Federal forces under 
Major General Edward R. S. Canby had 
belatedly besieged Spanish Fort and 
Blakely at the end of March. 

Siege operations abruptly ended on 
April 9. Spanish Fort had fallen the day 
before and common soldiers, white and 
black, took the initiative at Blakely. 
Shouting and whooping and cheering, 
the black troops rushed for Blakely. 
Down with a leg wound, a 97th Illinois 
captain watched them and recalled that 
“T could distinctly hear their yell ‘Fort 
Pillow, Fort Pillow. .. . that meant no 
quarter.” Also watching was Captain 
Henry M. Crydenwise, 73rd U.S. Colored 
Infantry, who said that Confederates in 
advance rifle pits “ran at full speed for 
their main works. Most graphic was 2nd 
Lieutenant Walter A. Chapman, 51st U.S. 
Colored Infantry, who reported, “As soon 
as our niggers caught sight of the retreat- 
ing figures of the rebs the very devil could 
not hold them their eyes glittered like ser- 
pents and with yells & howls like hungry 
wolves, they rushed for the rebel works.” 
In between yells, some heard a Confed- 
erate officer shout that the “damned 
niggers are coming.” °° 

When they jumped into Blakely’s 
trenches. “The excitement among the 
Negroes . . . was fierce and revengeful,” 
one witness reported. Firsthand accounts 
described a massacre. There with his 
men, Lieutenant Chapman said that “the 
niggers did not take a prisoner, they 
killed all they took to a man.” When two 
67th U.S. Colored Infantry officers tried 
to stop the killing, soldiers angrily 
turned upon them and reportedly shot 
both. In another fratricidal incident, a 
Confederate, corralled with other pris- 
oners, said that black soldiers “contin- 
ued to shoot our men down, shooting 
between or over the heads of the 
guards.” When he became a target, he 
appealed to a Federal officer who hit a 
murder-bent black soldier on the head 
with his revolver and then shot him 
when he ran away. *° 


Rather quickly, however, officers 
brought excited black soldiers under 
control and the shooting stopped. Given 
the strictures of time and opportunity, 
black soldiers probably slew about fifty 
or so unresisting Confederates. Whatever 
the actual count, Confederates believed 
that black soldiers had run amok at 
Blakely and massacred scores of their 
comrades. They needed no convincing 
when black soldiers jeered that if they 
had captured them, they would have 
been dead men. Later, a Confederate sur- 
vivor charged, “Blakely was the Yankee 
Fort Pillow.” 7” 

Soldiers of both sides were relieved 
when the guns fell silent and they could 
go home. Many also felt thankful for an- 
other reason: they feared the conflict in- 
exorably drifting closer and closer, faster 
and faster, to a war without mercy. A 
Confederate declared, “I was glad when 
the war was over because we were get- 
ting almost to the black flag which meant 
no quarter.” Worrying about this in early 
1865, a Pennsylvania cavalryman wrote, 
“This war would soon assume the no 
quarter system—and I am notso sure but 
it will yet.” Looking at it from another 
perspective, Sherman thought Stonewall 
Jackson’s ideas about taking no prison- 
ers might havea salutary effect. Sherman 
said, “Perhaps he was right. It seems cruel; 
but if there were no quarter given, most 
men would keep out of war.” °° 


GEORGE S. BURKHARDT A former 
newspaper editor, George is now an in- 
dependent historian. He researched Civil 
War no quarter acts and retaliation for 
20 years and this article is drawn from 
that research. His book, Confederate Rage, 
Yankee Wrath: No Quarter in the Civil War 
will be published this spring by South- 
ern Illinois University Press. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


. This is an alternative name for the Battle 
of Brandy Station, Virginia. 

. This Union general was nicknamed “Old 
Brains.” 

. Why was Representative Alfred Ely (NY) 
famous? 


New York Public Library 


Alfred Ely 


4. This future Union general voted at the 
1860 Democratic convention in 
Charleston, SC, to nominate Jefferson 
Davis for president of the United States. 

5. What was Lincoln’s salary as president? 

6. This was Confederate general Adam R. 
Johnson’s nickname. 


TEASER: What were the names of the four 
cannon of Virginia’s Rockbridge Artillery? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are be- 
low: If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, you can now submit it via e-mail 
by sending a message with the subject “Teaser 
Question” to northandsouth @netptc.net. Or 
mail your answer to: NORTH & SOUTH, 
31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 
93602. The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the North & South hat will win 
a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in Volume 9, #6, was “In 
which state was the Grand Army of the Re- 
public started?” The correct answer was IIli- 
nois (in the city of Decatur). We received a 
slew of correct answers, and that drawn from 
the N&S hat was that of Terry Crooks of 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. Terry re- 
ceives as his book prize a copy of James Mc- 
Pherson’s Antietam. 
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NTE! AL JUBAL A. EARLY 
GREW INCREASINGLY FRUSTRATED. The 


cavalry assigned to his Army of the Val- 
ley was impotent to stop the vastly su- 
perior Cavalry Corps of Major General 
Philip H. Sheridan’s Army of the 
Shenandoah. Early had already suffered 
two crushing defeats at Winchester on 
September 19 and at Fisher’s Hill on 
September 22. Old Jube could only 
watch helplessly as the Federal horse 
soldiers destroyed the beautiful Shenan- 
doah Valley. Beginning at the end of Sep- 
tember, and continuing into the open- 
ing days of October, Sheridan’s troop- 
ers burned the houses and farms of the 
Shenandoah Valley, taking the war to a 
new level of brutality. Two divisions of 
Yankee cavalry, commanded by Briga- 
dier Generals Wesley Merritt and 
George A. Custer, fanned out across the 
scenic valley like a plague of fiery locusts. 
Impotent to prevent the destruction of 
the Confederacy’s most crucial bread- 
basket, Early called for help.? 

On September 25, disgusted with 
the performance of his cavalry at the 
Battle of Fisher’s Hill, Early wrote to 
Robert E. Lee, “The enemy’s immense 
superiority in cavalry and the ineffi- 
ciency of the greater part of mine has 
been the cause of all of my disasters. In 
the affair at Fisher’s Hill the cavalry gave 
way, but it was flanked. This could have 
been remedied if the troops had re- 
mained steady, but a panic seized them 
at the idea of being flanked, and with- 
out being defeated they broke, many of 
them fleeing shamefully.”* As a result, 
Early referred to his cavalry forces by the 
derisive name “Buttermilk Rangers”. 

In August, Lee had sent his nephew 
Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry division to the 
Valley. Fitz Lee was wounded at the 
Third Battle of Winchester on Septem- 
ber 19, 1864, and Brigadier General Wil- 
liams C. Wickham, his ranking brigade 
commander, assumed command of 
the division. That fall, Wickham was 
elected to the Confederate Congress, and 
left the army in early October. Lee dis- 
patched Major General Thomas L. Ros- 
ser to the Valley to take command of 
these troopers. 


Overleaf: Two days before the Battle of 
Tom's Brook, Custer’s men withdraw 
from the Mount Jackson area, leaving 
devastation in their wake. From Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War. 


brigades of horse soldiers, including 
some of the finest veteran cavalry units 
assigned to the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. One brigade, commanded by 
Colonel William H. Payne, consisted of 
the 5th, 6th, and 15th Virginia Cavalry 
regiments, and was formerly the brigade 
of Major General Fitzhugh Lee. Wick- 
ham’s senior regimental colonel, Thomas 
T. Munford, commanded the brigade, 
which consisted of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Virginia Cavalry. Munford and 
Rosser did not get along. “I always had 
a contempt for Munford,” sniffed 
Rosser, “We were in the same Brigade 
for years but he never was in my tent 
or I in his.”4 


The third brigade was Rosser’s own 
brigade, known as the Laurel Brigade. 
Colonel Richard H. Dulany of the 7th 
Virginia Cavalry commanded this fine 
brigade that included the 7th, 11th, and 
12th Virginia Cavalry regiments and the 
35th Battalion of Virginia Cavalry. The 
Laurel Brigade consisted of nothing but 
Valley men. Seething with rage over the 
destruction of the Valley and eager for 
vengeance, they departed the siege lines 
around Petersburg on September 27, 
spoiling for a fight.° 

Rosser was twenty-eight-years-old 
years old, Virginia born. He had grown 
up in Texas, and attended West Point as 
a member of the Class of 1861. Rosser 
had resigned two weeks before gradua- 
tion to accept a commission in the Con- 
federate service, where he quickly became 
a special favorite of the Confederate cav- 
alry chieftain, Major General J.E.B. 
Stuart, who arranged for the aggressive 
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of v war had brought Custer and Rosser 
together on more than one battlefield, in- 
cluding the critical Battle of Trevilian Sta- 
tion, fought on June 11-12. Rosser had 
received a serious leg wound at the close 
of the first day’s fighting at Trevilian Sta- 
tion, and had only just returned to ser- 
vice. He had also just been promoted and 


| Major General Philip H. Sheridan 
/ (above) and Lieutenant General 


/ Jubal A. Early 


was commanding a division for the first 
time. Not all felt that he was up to the 
task. An officer of his Laurel Brigade 
wrote in May 1864, “My bright dream 
that Rosser was one of the first cavalry 
Generals in our service is gone. He is no 
General at all.” Although Rosser was 
brave in combat, he knew “no more about 
putting a command into a fight than a 
school boy.” The same officer concluded, 
“We have lost confidence in him so fast 
that he can’t get a good fight out of us 
any more unless we know positively what 
we are fighting.”° However, when reports 
leaked out that Rosser was heading to- 
ward the beleaguered Valley with three 
brigades of cavalry, the Richmond and 
Charlottesville newspapers quickly 
dubbed him “The Savior of the Valley”. 
Rosser soon came to regret the moniker. 

Major General Lunsford Lomax 
commanded the cavalry forces assigned 
to the Army of the Valley. Lomax was a 
member of the West Point Class of 1856, 
and had competently commanded vari- 
ous cavalry forces throughout the war. 
However, his division consisted of poorly 


! ; d troopers 
carrying wretched weapons. He later 
wrote of it, “this division has been want- 
ing in organization, in discipline, and 
arms [but] it is composed of good mate- 
rial.”” Lomax had three brigades, com- 
manded by Brigadier General John D. 
Imboden, a Valley lawyer, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Bradley T. Johnson, a thirty-five- 
year-old-year-old lawyer from Maryland, 
and Brigadier General William L. Jack- 
son, another lawyer and a cousin of 
Stonewall Jackson. Unfortunately Will- 
iam Jackson had none of his famous 
kinsman’s military skills and carried the 
unflattering nickname of “Mudwall” 
Jackson. Munford recalled that the Val- 
ley horse soldiers “were armed with mis- 
erable guns for the service exacted of 
them, ...never had a fair show...[and] 


could not do impossibilities.”’ Imboden’s 
brigade had been detached to guard the 
Luray Valley and was unavailable, mean- 
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Brigadier General Henry B. 


“ing that Lomax had only about eight | 


hundred men to take into battle. 
Rosser’s troopers arrived at Early’s 
camps around Mount Sidney on Octo- 
ber 5. When he arrived, Rosser “was or- 
dered to report directly to General Early 
and not to General Lomax, who was my 
superior ranking cavalry officer, and who 
was commanding Early’s other cavalry 
division.”® As Sheridan’s men burned 
their way down the Shenandoah Valley, 
Early instructed Rosser and Lomax to 
harass the Union advance. Rosser’s men 
set out on the morning of October 6, with 
“the sight of burning barns and stock- 
yards” banishing “everything from their 
minds but thoughts of vengeance.” An 
officer of the Laurel Brigade recalled, 
“The fires of destruction were partly vis- 
ible. Clouds of blue smoke hung across 
the Valley, extending from the Blue Ridge 
to the North Mountain, hiding the move- 
ments of the incendiaries, but clearly 
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work.”!° As the biiedad horde vier 
toward Sheridan’s camps to the south of 
Winchester, Lomax and Rosser harassed 
them mercilessly. With Rosser’s men ad- 
vancing along the Back Road and 
Lomax’s moving northward along the 
Valley Pike, the Rebels clashed frequently 
with the Federal rearguard. 

On the evening of the 6th, as dusk 
gathered, the Laurel Brigade overtook 
Custer’s Third Division rearguard near 
Brock’s Gap, “in a position very advanta- 
geous to himself.”'! A Confederate noted, 
“Here a spirited skirmish ensued, and the 
Federals being worsted withdrew across 
Dry River.” Rosser sent the 7th Virginia 
and White’s Comanches (the 35th Bat- 
talion of Virginia Cavalry) to try to flank 
the Union position. The other two regi- 
ments of the Laurel Brigade, the 11th and 
12th Virginia, charged across a ford. Af- 
ter charging up a steep hill, the Confed- 
erates paused a moment to regroup. 
Dulany’s Laurels immediately came un- 
der heavy fire from Federal Spencer car- 
bines. Captain Frank Myers, commander 
of the Comanches, rode over to Dulany, 
seeking instructions. “Colonel, give us 
orders, and let’s do something quick,” said 
the captain. Dulany, imperturbable, re- 
sponded only, “Be cautious.” Thinking 
that the brigade commander had not 
heard him, Myers repeated the question 
and got the same response a second time. 
Left to his own devices, Myers ordered 
the charge. The Comanches, joined by 
part of the 7th Virginia, pitched into the 
ist Vermont Cavalry, flank regiment of 
Colonel William Wells’ brigade, and 


Brigadier General Henry B. Davidson, 
Jackson’s Brigade commander. 
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‘ ing or Fi the main anape of Coster 
force, with Confederates pursuing close 
behind.!? 

Rosser led his other two regiments 
ina spirited charge, crashing into the 8th 
New York Cavalry. Wells’ brigade broke 
and ran for several miles before rallying. 
The New Yorkers stopped the Rebel pur- 
suit, allowing the rest of Wells’ brigade 
to escape intact.'? The Laurel Brigade 
took about forty prisoners, two caissons, 
some wagons, and a large number of live- 
stock in this short but violent encounter. 
Custer posted his artillery in a dominat- 
ing position and held off Rosser’s furi- 
ous Laurels long enough for the rest of 
his division to escape.'* “By dint of ef- 
fort and fine fighting, [Rosser] was pre- 
vented from doing us much injury,’ ob- 
served a New Yorker.'> Captain William 
McDonald, historian of the Laurel Bri- 
gade, later claimed that Custer’s Yankees 
“could not withstand men who were 
seeking vengeance rather than victory.”!® 

That night, Rosser’s active and dili- 
gent scouts reported that Sheridan’s en- 
tire army was nearby. The Savior of the 
Valley wrote Early for instructions, know- 
ing that his small force could not hope 
to overrun the entire Army of the Shen- 
andoah. Early responded: “Press on and 
get into the rear (front) of the enemy and 
destroy his trains, for he is running out 
of the Valley.” The cavalryman was to 
“continue on and go as far as Winchester 
if you can—if you can find a chance to 
strike a blow, do so, without waiting in- 
structions.” Rosser “fully appreciated the 
perils of my situation, but determined to 
obey General Early’s order at the hazard 
of losing my command, for he allowed 
me no discretion in the matter.”!” 

Early disagreed with this contention. 
“Rosser had become so elated with some 
success he obtained over the burning de- 
tachments that he boastingly sent me 
word that he was going to drive Sheridan 
across the Potomac, when, knowing the 
danger into which he was rushing, I sent 
a message to him to caution him against 
any rashness,” he later wrote. Which of- 
ficer was telling the truth will forever re- 
main a mystery.'® 

Early the next morning, Rosser re- 
sumed the pursuit with two brigades of 
cavalry, but Sheridan’s army blocked ev- 
ery route to the critical town of Winches- 
ter. About noon, Rosser again overtook 
the rear of Custer’s column, and a run- 


so persistent in his attentions that 
Custer’s rear guard was engaged nearly 
all day,” noted an officer of the Reserve 
Brigade.'? Payne’s Brigade of Virginians 
pushed the rear guard, Wells’ brigade. 
Wells’ tail regiment, the 18th Pennsylva- 
nia Cavalry, came under fire around 
noon. The Pennsylvanians skirmished for 
two or three hours until the 2nd New 
York Cavalry reinforced them. After 
heavy fighting, the two Federal regiments 
fell back across Tom’s Brook, where they 
formed a new line, supported by horse 
artillery and the rest of the brigade. Thus 
saved, the Pennsylvania men nevertheless 
suffered heavy casualties in the fighting.”° 

James E. Taylor, a talented artist and 
correspondent traveling with Sheridan's 
army, watched the day’s action unfold. He 
described the irritating nature of the run- 
ning fighting: 

Custer’s rearguard was fighting all 

day long in that peculiar style de- 


therncon: “On the a Reuser bau 


main body i in sie 8 of ‘outs 
was in the rear detaching parties 
to right and left to burn every 
mill, barn and haystack to be 
seen,..the rearguard followed at 
a slow walk, the greater part de- 
ployed as skirmishers—when the 
enemy pressed too close, the men 
would halt and face about, a brisk 
fusillade would last a few mo- 
ments, when the graycoats would 
be off, then trotting on, the rear- 
guard would halt at the edge of 
the next hill or belt of woods to 
repeat the operation.”! 


During this skirmish, Custer lost 
seven forges, several ambulances, and a 
few men. Sergeant Charles Whitney, 
commanding Co. F of the 5th N.Y. Cav- 
alry, was killed instantly while making a 
stand against the grayclad onslaught. He 
was buried on the field.” 

Custer finally broke off the engage- 
ment late in the day and withdrew up the 
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s eridan’s army. He established his 
camps along Tumbling Run on the south 
side of the western end of Fisher’s Hill. 
“I could see no particular reason why I 
should go on to Winchester,” wrote 
Rosser, “yet my instructions were per- 
fectly clear, and that point has been re- 
peatedly fixed upon General Early as my 
objective point, and regardless of 
Sheridan’s position I had to go to Win- 
chester.” Rosser moved north several 
miles until his scouts encountered a large 
force of Federals camped in the fields 
around Strasburg and supported by a 
large force of cavalry—Lowell’s Regulars 
and Devin’s Second Brigade—maneuver- 
ing to get into the Savior of the Valley’s 
rear, evidently intending to cut him off.” 

Rosser “hastened back on receipt of 
the information and was just in time to 
strike the head of the enemy’s column at 
Tom’s Brook which I drove back by a vi- 
cious saber charge.” Colonel Thomas T. 
Munford, commander of one of Rosser’s 
brigades, was especially relieved when the 
order came to break off the engagement. 
Munford’s Virginians had a short but 
“very severe” fight wherein his men had 
to break through Lowell’s Regulars with 
“a dashing saber charge”.*4 Rosser then 
withdrew across the creek and biv- 
ouacked for the night on commanding 
high ground. 


Colonel James H. Kidd, Michigan 
Cavalry commander. 


While Rosser pressed Custer’s rear- 
guard, Lomax pursued Merritt’s First 
Division on the Valley Pike. However, 
Lomax’s scouts reported that Rosser had 
not kept pace with the advance. Lomax 
broke off the pursuit and withdrew a 


towing Merritt to iba back to the Tom’ s 
Brook line unmolested. After hearing the 
firing at Tom’s Brook, Lomax came back 
up to assist Rosser. 

As he approached Woodstock, 
Lomax encountered Colonel James H. 
Kidd’s Michigan Cavalry Brigade, which 
had occupied the village. Henry Avery, a 
commissary sergeant of the 5th Michi- 
gan, noted, “the Fifth was the rear guard 
as we were moving down the Valley, and 
rebs kept picking at us all day. When we 
got to Woodstock, they were so close as 
to be within pistol shot.””° Arriving there, 
Kidd found that fires started in barns had 
spread to houses, and he ordered his men 
to do what they could to fight the con- 
flagration. His men “went to work with a 
will, but were interrupted in their laud- 
able purpose” when Lomax drove in 
Kidd’s pickets. 

Before long, the Wolverines were de- 
ployed on either side of the road, and a 
fierce firefight raged. Captain George W. 
Lonsbury of the 5th Michigan had his 
horse shot out from under him in the 
exchange. Lomax’s Virginians forced the 
Wolverines out of the village, prompting 
Avery to complain, “the worst place to 
fight is in the rear guard, for you have 
got to have your back to the enemy some 
of the time, and then they pitch in. I 
would rather face the enemy than back 
them.”?7 

Learning of the repulse from a gal- 
loper, Merritt ordered Kidd to make an- 
other probe, but after a brief but spirited 
skirmish, Lomax repulsed the Michigan 
men’s foray. The Wolverines fell back to 
Tom’s Brook and established a bivouac.”* 
“Went into camp just the same,” noted 
Avery, “whether there were rebs in the 
way or not; for if they were in our bed, 
we would pull them out and get in our- 
selves. In other words, if in our way, we 
would drive them off and then pitch our 
tents.””? The Virginians established their 
camp along the Valley Pike. 

Some of Rosser’s officers tried to talk 
the Texan into withdrawing, concerned 
about the distance between the exposed 
horse soldiers and Early’s infantry. 
Counting the campfires blazing nearby, 
the Confederates knew that a very large 
force of Federal cavalry lay just a few hun- 
dred yards away, and they were nervous. 
Although he considered withdrawing at 
one point during the night, Rosser disre- 
garded the warnings of his subordinates 


read to resume ey advance the nae 
morning. He wrote, “It was now very cer- 
tain that I should be compelled to retreat 
before daylight or fight a force greatly su- 
perior to my own in the morning. Under 
my instructions I would not have dared 
to retreat and as fight was the only thing 
I could do I prepared for battle.”*° Rosser 
permitted his troopers to unsaddle their 
horses and pitch leisurely camps, which 
was extremely unusual “in such close 
proximity to the enemy.”*! It was a cold 
and miserable night, marked by snow 
squalls and howling winds.*? 

Lomax was also uncomfortable with 
his situation. He too had also received 
orders from Early to push on, Lomax no- 
tified Rosser of his intention to advance 
up the Valley Road the next morning and 
then met with Johnson to discuss plans 
for the next day.*? Johnson and his of- 
ficers believed that the Confederates 
should withdraw to a position where 
Early’s infantry could support them, and 
that it was “more than imprudence to 
tempt fate by throwing [the grayclad cav- 
alry] out so far from support.” Johnson 
later noted that Lomax had to stay put 
“by reason of Early’s orders and Rosser’s 
confidence.”** 

As the opposing sides skirmished 
near Tom’s Brook, the body of Sheridan’s 
Federal army had marched down the Val- 
ley Pike toward Fisher’s Hill, where the 
Yankees bivouacked for the night. The 
persistent attacks of the Southern cavalry 
dogging his rearguard frustrated Little 
Phil. That night, Sheridan, “mad clear 
through’, and “quite willing that every- 
body should know it”, called for his chief 
of cavalry, Torbert, and gave him a 
tongue-lashing. Sheridan recalled, “That 
night I told Torbert I expected him ei- 
ther to give Rosser a drubbing next 
morning or get whipped himself, and 
that the infantry would be halted until 
the affair was over. I also informed him 
that I proposed to ride out to Round Top 
Mountain to see the fight.”?> 

Captain George B. Sanford, one of 
Torbert’s staff officers, had accompanied 
the cavalry chief to headquarters and had 
witnessed Sheridan’s tirade. “Gen. 
Torbert was ‘mad too, but he had a dif- 
ferent way of showing temper,” reported 
Sanford. “He said nothing at all as he 
went back to his own headquarters, but 
seemed to be in a brown study.” Arriving 
at his headquarters, Torbert instructed 
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1our in the morning, and to attack the 
enemy as soon as they were encountered. 
The two divisions would advance on par- 
allel roads a couple of miles apart.*° 

That quiet Sunday morning, as the 
final dispositions were being made, Phil 
Sheridan made good his promise. Ac- 
companied by his staff and correspon- 
dent Taylor, the pugnacious Irishman 
rode about a mile from Fisher’s Hill to 
the crest of nearby Round Top Hill, from 
where the general had a “distant but spec- 
tacular view” of the battlefield unfolding 
below. Little Phil would oversee the ac- 
tion from his perch, waiting to see 
whether Torbert would whip or be 
whipped.*” 

Tom Munford, commanding Wick- 
ham’s Brigade, established his headquar- 
ters only a few hundred yards from the 
main ford across Tom’s Brook. His bri- 
gade held a high ridge to the left of the 
Back Road near St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, with the 3rd Virginia Cavalry 
anchoring the right. His men had pre- 
pared rude breastworks behind stone 
walls and barricades of rails and logs, and 
were as prepared for a fight as they could 
reasonably be, given the overwhelming 
odds.** His pickets immediately detected 
the first signs of movement in the Fed- 
eral camps as dawn broke. Munford pre- 
pared his command to move, and noti- 
fied Rosser of the activity across the way. 
Munford asked the division commander 
to come up to see the situation first hand, 
and it took several couriers, each carry- 
ing a message more urgent than the last, 
before the Texan rode up. Reining in, 
Rosser inquired, “What’s the matter?” 
“The enemy are moving up to attack us,” 
replied Munford, “and we can’t hold this 
position against such odds.” 

In an arrogant tone, Rosser said, “I'll 
drive them into Strasburg by ten o'clock,” 
prompting Munford to warn that the 
Confederate left flank could be turned. 
“T’'ll look out for that,” retorted the divi- 
sion commander. At about 6:00 a.m., as 
the two officers slowly rode toward the 
vidette lines, Munford pointed out the 
masses of Yankee cavalry across the way, 
clearly visible in the morning mist. 

A courier dashed up and warned of 
the proximity of the Federals, but there 
was no time for a response—the 5th New 
York Cavalry splashed across the ford at 
Mt. Olive, about a mile and a half south 
of Tumbling Run, and drove in Mun- 


us began the Ba’ 

Tom’s ‘Brook. A New Yorker noted, “This 
was a pure cavalry fight, and one of the 
most spirited of the war.”*° One Federal 
noted, “We were in the saddle at dawn 
and, as we moved out across the little 
stream in our front, the rosy light of the 
rising sun could be seen over the sum- 
mit of Massanutten Mountain, presaging 
a lovely day and, as we hoped, success to 
our arms.”*! 

Within minutes, Munford’s whole 
brigade was engaged with Custer’s Yan- 
kees, who were moving dismounted up 
the Back Road to occupy the opposite 
bank of Tom’s Brook. Captain William 
“Tuck” Carter’s two gun section of 
Thomson’s battery of horse artillery came 
up to support Munford, unlimbering on 


brigade of about three hundred Virgin- 
ians took a position atop the same hill a 
bit farther to the east, and Dulany’s Lau- 
rels held Rosser’s extreme right, holding 
a ridge overlooking the Middle Road 
crossing of Tom’s Brook. More of Major 
Robert Breathed’s battalion of horse ar- 
tillery came up to support Rosser’s posi- 
tion. 

Rosser sat atop the ridge, peering at 
the advancing blue tidal wave through his 
field glasses. He soon spotted his West 
Point classmate Custer leading the way. 
Custer, who rode far out in front of his 
main line of battle scrutinizing the lay of 
the land, recognized his rival about the 
same time, wheeled his horse around, 
facing Rosser, and “gallantly raised his hat 


“General Custer saluting Confederate General Rosser at the Woodstock races, 
Oct. 9, 1864” by Alfred R. Waud. 
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rode out, Custer called to his old friend, 
“Let’s have a fair fight and no malice!” 
Watching the scene, Rosser turned to his 
staff and said, “You see that officer down 
there? That’s General Custer, the Yanks 
are so proud of, and I intend to give him 
the best whipping today that he ever got. 
See if I don’t.” Rosser wheeled and re- 
turned the gesture “as the men sent up a 
deafening cheer.”* An officer of the Lau- 
rel Brigade observed, “With [Custer and 
Rosser] it was a perfectly natural and be- 
coming act. These two bold cavalrymen 
were much alike, as well in military dash 
and spirit as in the gaiety and good na- 
ture of their dispositions,” Having per- 
formed their chivalrous duties, the two 
division commanders went about the 
grim business of doing battle. “Then as 
his bugles sounded the charge, on came 
his dark battalions with the fury of a cy- 
clone,” wrote an admiring Rosser.** 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museum, Richmond 


Colonel Thomas T. Munford 


Custer committed four regiments of 
Pennington’s brigade—the 5th New York, 
3rd New Jersey, 18th Pennsylvania, and 
2nd Ohio—to the fight. Responding, 
Rosser sent the Laurel Brigade into the 
fight. A savage charge by White’s 
Comanches and elements of the 12th Vir- 
ginia halted the Union advance, driving 
the Federals back across the creek. The 
men of the 11th Virginia dismounted and 
kept up a withering fire, holding off the 
Union assault. Colonel Dulany, com- 
mander of the Laurel Brigade, was se- 
verely wounded in the arm during this 
fighting and had to leave the field. Colo- 
nel Oliver Funsten of the 11th Virginia 


Mand tiade' mie « profound bow.” As be: 


assumed command of the brigade. 
Watching the Federals retreat, Rosser 
turned to Major Edward McDonald of 
the 11th Virginia Cavalry and asked, 
“What do you think of our position, 
McDonald?” McDonald observed, “I 
think we are too far from our support and 
will have a hard time of it.”*° His predic- 
tion proved correct. 

During this fighting, Trooper 
George W. Watson of the 12th Virginia 
was struck in the arm by a spent ball. 
Undaunted, Watson and his comrades 
pressed on into the maelstrom. The horse 
of his friend Onnie Higgins fell after be- 
ing wound, trapping Higgins under it. 
Watson and Trooper George Osborn res- 
cued Higgins. Higgins hid in a field of 
sugarcane until night fell and then made 
it to safety. Watson was less fortunate. 
Helping Higgins had left him behind the 
rest of his company and his skittish horse 
made it hard for Watson to mount. He 
looked back over his shoulder and saw 
the Federals advancing on his position at 
a trot. Their first volley hit his horse, and 
Watson “went over his head as he fell on 
his knees and I came over on my hands 
and feet.” The wounded animal did not 
get up, so Watson jumped a fence and hid 
in the weeds until he thought the Feder- 
als had passed him by. However, he soon 
heard voices and a few shots, and real- 
ized that he had no choice but to surren- 
der. His war was over.*” 

Munford noted, “Rosser repulsed the 
first attack at the creek, which was in- 
tended as a feint, and his two guns under 
the gallant Carter were very active.” He 
realized that the entire Confederate po- 
sition was about to be enveloped. The 
Federal skirmishers advanced “supported 
by numerous bodies of mounted men” 
and “every opening disclosed moving 
masses of bluecoats...covering the hill 
slopes and blocking the roads with ap- 
parently countless squadrons.” His worst 
fears soon came to pass.*® 

In the meantime, Kidd’s Michigan 
Brigade came up to support the Third 
Division’s left flank as Merritt deployed. 
The Wolverines were itching “to pay the 
Johnnies for the trouble they had given 
us the day before.” They would get their 
chance. Accompanied by Captain Joseph 
Martin’s battery of horse artillery, the 
Michigan men assumed a position atop 
a commanding knoll to the right of the 
Middle Road where they had a clear view 
of Custer’s action below. The 5th Michi- 
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gan was held in reserve, supporting a bat- 
tery. “Our whole regiment was there 
given the honor of supporting a battery,” 
wrote Avery, “where we had a splendid 
view of the movement of the Third Di- 
vision of Cavalry.’*? Lowell’s Reserve Bri- 
gade advanced along the Valley Pike, 
while Devin held high ground between 
the Regulars and the Wolverines. Two full 
Union divisions were linked in a long, 
unbroken line of battle. 

Custer committed Capt. Charles 
Peirce’s battery of horse artillery to the 
fight, and a heavy counterbattery duel 
broke out. However, Peirce’s gunners had 
been plagued with defective ammunition, 
and the experienced Southern artillerists 
got the better of the exchange. A single 
well-placed Confederate shell killed or 
disabled all the gunners of one of Peirce’s 
pieces. After one gun was disabled and 
his ranks decimated, Peirce finally had to 
withdraw.*? 

Regrouping after the counterattack 
by the Comanches, Pennington’s 18th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry received orders to 
tear down fences and deploy as skirmish- 
ers. Then, as they completed their dispo- 
sitions, they received orders to charge. 
“Soon the whole line was in motion and 
advanced as rapidly as the nature of the 
ground and the wearied conditions of my 
horses would allow, driving the enemy’s 
skirmishers before it,” reported Major 
John Phillips, commander of the 18th 
Pennsylvania.°*' However, the strength of 
Munford’s four regiments and the accu- 
rate fire of the Confederate horse artil- 
lery stopped the advance of the Keystone 
Staters at the creek. Phillips was forced 
to withdraw. So far, Rosser’s men had 
held their own, but they were severely 
outnumbered, and time would tell what 
would happen once the blueclad jugger- 
naut started to roll. 

Custer prepared to resume the at- 
tack. He saw Kidd’s Wolverines filtering 
into position, recognizing their distinc- 
tive red neckties fluttering in the breeze. 
He turned to his officers and yelled, 
“There is my old Michigan Brigade on 
the flank!” Wheeling, the Boy General 
pointed his saber at Rosser’s line of battle 
and bellowed, “Now go for it!”> 

Their sabers glinting in the bright 
morning sunlight, their bugles blaring, 
the Third Division rolled forward 
smartly. “Custer formed his division in 
heavy double columns,” raved an admir- 
ing Wolverine, “and with sabers and re- 
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Left to right: Colonels 
William Wells, Alexander 
C.M. Pennington, Jr., 
Richard H. Dulany, and 
William H. Payne. 


volvers, swept on like a whirlwind, 
swooping down on the astonished 
Johnnies, who could not withstand the 
onset.”>> Pennington’s brigade attacked 
straight ahead up the steep slope of the 
hill and ran into heavy resistance from 
Munford and Dulany. Seeing the stout 
resistance, Custer sent the 18th Pennsyl- 
vania, 8th New York and 22nd New York 
to the right to try to turn Rosser’s exposed 
right flank. These units marched around 
the Keller house and deployed on the ex- 
posed Confederate flank, supported by 
Peirce’s guns. Kidd also pushed his Wol- 
verines forward, and they began press- 
ing the right flank of the Laurel Brigade. 
Stunned by the sound of gunfire on their 
flank, the Confederates broke and ran. 
“The enemy seeing his flank turned and 
his retreat cut off broke in the utmost 
confusion and sought safety in headlong 
flight,” crowed Custer, “The pursuit was 
kept up at a gallop by the entire com- 
mand for a distance of nearly two 
miles.” 

Sergeant Henry Avery of the 5th 
Michigan and his comrades watched the 
action unfold below. “As Custer’s lines 
neared the rebs, our guns ceased firing 
and every man raised in his stirrups, the 
better to see the result of the charge,” he 
recalled fondly. “For a second, all were 
breathless, and then, with a mighty cheer 
we rushed on to keep pace with the right 
as they followed after the defeated rebs.” 
The men of the 5th Michigan were eager 
to join the fun. They would soon have 
their chance.°> 

Rosser recalled, “Finding my front so 
well guarded, large flanking columns 
were pushed out, which soon attacked my 
flanks, and even threatened my rear. | was 
compelled to retire, which by withdraw- 
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ing one brigade at a time I was succeed- 
ing very well.”°° Once across Tom’s 
Brook, the terrain opened up. It was “a 
magnificent place for a cavalry fight 
... [with] room to deploy, smooth ground 
to ride on, all the rail fences... [gone].”*” 
The hard-pressed Texan about-faced a 
brigade, whose blazing rifles checked the 
Yankee pursuit. The Southern horse ar- 
tillery joined in and the Federal advance 
halted in its tracks. Recognizing an op- 
portunity, Rosser counterattacked with 
two brigades and drove the surprised 
Federals back a short distance. 

Custer countered by bringing up 
Peirce’s guns at a gallop. They deployed 
by the Keller house and opened on the 
advancing gray lines. The severe fire laid 
down by the Union gunners checked the 
Southern counterthrust. “The enemy, 
defeated in his attempt to break my line, 
contented himself by occupying a strong 
position, supporting his battery, which 
still continued his fire,” recounted the Boy 
General in his report of the action.°* 
About noon, seeing another opportunity, 
Custer ordered his two brigades to attack. 
Colsonels Wells and Pennington hastily 
reformed their lines and the blueclad host 
rolled forward again. As Wells and 
Pennington prepared for their grand 
charge, Captain Sanford reined up. 
Torbert had sent the staff officer to find 
the Boy General to report that Merritt’s 
men had captured five enemy guns in 
their fight on the Valley Pike. Never one 
to be outdone by his rival, Custer bristled. 
“All right,” he snapped, “hold on a minute 
and I'll show you six.”*? 

Just then, the Yankee bugles blared 
out the “charge”, and the blue wave rolled 
forward, Custer at the head. “Everything 
worked perfectly,” recalled Custer, “and 
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the movements of the brigades were well 
timed. The whole line moved forward at 
the charge. Before this irresistible advance 
the enemy found it impossible to stand. 
Once more he was compelled to trust his 
safety to the fleetness of his steed rather 
than the metal of his saber.”® Lieuten- 
ant Colonel George A. Purington, com- 
mander of Pennington’s 2nd Ohio Cav- 
alry, reported, “the enemy was driven 
from his strong position at the point of 
the saber, not, however, without severe 
and close fighting.”*! As one of Munford’s 
men noted, “The fight was essentially a 
saber contest.”® 

Kidd’s Michigan men joined the at- 
tack and soon became “hotly engaged 
with the flank of the enemy in position 
in front of the Third Division.” He re- 
ported, “An attempt made by several or- 
ganized regiments to charge my line was 
handsomely repulsed by the Seventh 
Michigan Cavalry and the enemy scat- 
tered in confusion.”™ Rosser desperately 
tried to save his horse artillery. He had 
Payne’s Brigade charge across the front 
of the battery’s position, while the guns 
belched canister at the enemy looming 
up on them. Payne’s men charged right 
in front of belching Confederate artillery 
“straight across the slope with banner fly- 
ing and sabers flashing,” but the guns 
were already “swarming with blue- 
coats.”® The determined Federal attack 
snatched up Thomson's entire battery. 

Munford, ever a realist, “saw we had 
no possible chance now but to move out, 
and that, at a run, my left had given away, 
and it was only by the quick run that we 
escaped capture.” Captain Myers of the 
35th Battalion recorded, “nothing could 
bring anything like order out of the con- 
fused mass of fugitives that fled so wildly 
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from the field. They had been flanked, 
and without seeing more than a skirmish 
line of the enemy, gave way to a panic that 
increased each moment, and unaccount- 
able a such things were, every soldier 
knows that it only requires a shout in the 
rear to keep a stampeded force on the 
run,”°7 

Custer’s victorious horsemen pur- 
sued their demoralized foes. Pockets of 
Confederates wheeled and rallied from 
time to time, but the overwhelming nu- 
meric superiority of the blueclad horde 
overwhelmed them in moments. “Never 
since the opening of the war had there 
been witnessed such a complete and de- 
cisive overthrow of the enemy’s cavalry,” 
crowed Custer.’ The surging Federals 
captured the entire Southern wagon train 
and six pieces of artillery. A sergeant of 
the 5th New York captured Rosser’s 
wagon, including all of the Texan’s “best 
uniforms and private papers.”® 

The day’s honors, however, belonged 
to the men of the 8th New York. Colonel 
W. H. Benjamin, the regimental com- 
mander, bragged: “The last was a glori- 
ous day for our old regiment. There and 
then was made the charge by the Old 8th, 
which did it lasting honor, and was both 
grand and successful. We captured five 
guns, one caisson, ninety-four prisoners 
and was mainly instrumental in the cap- 
ture of the whole rebel wagon 
train...Rosser commanded the expedi- 
tion on the reb side and had the ‘flower’ 


of the Confederate cavalry. It was a 
straight out and out cavalry fight, and we 
whipped them handsomely—which we 
can do any day even-handed, and more 
too!””° 

“A panic takes the men and a scene 
of wild confusion ensues,” wrote one of 
Munford’s staff officers, “the enemy 
closely pressing the command, which re- 
tires across the fields the road on which 
the artillery, ordnance wagons, and the 
ambulances with the wounded, were re- 
tiring, open...””! Munford noted, “It be- 
came more of a contest of speed than 
valor.””? Two troopers of the 18th Penn- 
sylvania snatched a caisson each as prizes, 
prompting one of the Confederate gun- 
ners to sneer, “the shameful way that our 
Cavalry...fought, bled, and died a run- 
ning rearward, was enough to make its 
old commander, Gen. J.E.B. Stuart, weep 
in his grave.”” 

Rosser tried to put a positive spin on 
the loss of his guns: “In this engagement 
I lost my battery of artillery, but I did not 
much regret it, for I sold it for an excel- 
lent price. It was captured while throw- 
ing canister into the enemy, and for the 
sake of performing such service, one can 
afford to throw away artillery.’””4 The men 
of the Laurel Brigade, a proud unit, saw 
it quite differently. The brigade’s histo- 
rian sadly commented, “the greatest loss 
the Laurels suffered was the two guns of 
Thomson’s Battery, and it was a source 
of great regret and some mortification to 


them. Although they were not to blame, 
they chafed greatly under the disaster and 
were anxious for revenge.””° 

At one point, Munford rallied his 
brigade to make a stand. Rosser spurred 
up and told Munford that the rest of the 
command was forming to Munford’s 
rear, and that it would support him in a 
counterattack. The Texan ordered 
Munford to move over to the road and 
try to recapture a portion of the Confed- 
erate wagon train left behind in the rout, 
and Munford did so, and prepared to at- 
tack. Rosser had accompanied the Virgin- 
ians while they made their dispositions. 
Peering off into the smoke, the two of- 
ficers watched an entire Federal regiment 
move up, sabers at the ready. Rosser 
turned and said, “We can’t do it.” Instead, 
they girded themselves for the inevitable 
Federal charge, which came a moment 
later. Munford recounted, “My sharp- 
shooters engaged them, and we had an- 
other sharp skirmish in which Lieuten- 
ant Abner Hatcher, of Company A, 
Second Virginia, was killed, and we lost 
some others.””° 

Rosser blamed the disaster on one 
of Munford’s regimental colonels, Rich- 
ard Welby Carter of the Ist Virginia. 
Rosser claimed, “I lost a strong position 
in the rear to which I was retiring, with a 
view of making a stand there.” Because 
Carter’s regiment did not assume the 
desired position behind a stone wall, “I 
failed to check the enemy at this point 
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miles.” Rosser continued, “my force was 
too feeble to make much impression on 
[the enemy] and I withdrew about three 
miles farther and took position at Co- 
lumbia Furnace, from which the enemy 
made no effort to dislodge me.” Rosser 
preferred court-martial charges against 
Carter for “disobedience of orders and for 
leaving the field and his regiment during 
the battle and remaining absent from his 
command for twenty-four hours.”’” A 
member of his regiment sniffed, “our 
beloved Colonel Carter had run twenty- 
five miles, never stopping until he got 
inside our infantry line at New Market.””* 
Carter was tried, convicted and cashiered 
from the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Early later changed his mind. “The 
main testimony against [Carter], and that 
on which the finding of the Court was 
based, was that of General Rosser,” wrote 
Early. “I am now satisfied that injustice 
was done Colonel Carter, and as he is 
without any legal remedy for being re- 
lieved of the effect of that sentence, which 
at the present time only extends to his 
social relations, I suggest to his former 
comrades that they grant him all the re- 
lief practicable under circumstances by 
receiving him into full fellowship in all 
respects whatever.””? 

Munford firmly placed the blame for 
the disaster where it belonged—on the 
shoulders of Thomas Rosser. “My men 
could see the enemy’s numbers, and it 
was clear from the very start that this 
handful had not a glimmering of a 
chance in its favor,” he bitterly wrote years 
later. “Had we retired at once, we could 
have done so without trouble and with 
credit; had we attempted to hold our line 
any longer the capture of the whole bri- 
gade was inevitable.” Instead, the beaten 
Confederates fell back to Columbia Fur- 
nace. “A more discomfited looking body 
I have never imagined,” recalled 
Munford. “We had followed Stonewall 
Jackson up and down the Valley in his 
great Valley campaign, and when our toils 
came to an end, we could go to our wag- 
ons and enjoy a clean shirt and some of 
the little comforts that a weary soldier 
looks forward to. Now we had not even a 
clean shirt—wagons and all were gone.”*° 

“Tom’s Brook,” Munford claimed, 
“was the heaviest disaster that the cav- 
alry of the Army of Northern Virginia 
ever sustained. It was wholly unneces- 
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sary and was the result of utter ignorance 


on Rosser’s part.... As to the enemy’s in- 
tention, Sheridan selected the battle 
ground and he evidently knew whom he 
was dealing with.” He pointed out that 
Rosser had attempted to shift the blame 
for the loss to others, rather than accept- 
ing the blame himself. Munford con- 
cluded, “The defender of the valley had 
arrived. One is reminded of the redoubt- 
»81 
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Major General Lunsford Lomax 


Meanwhile, Merritt had pressed his 
attack against Lomax’s position along the 
Valley Pike. Lomax had only two of his 
brigades, those of Johnson and Jackson, 
with a total strength of about eight hun- 
dred men. As the Reserve Brigade ad- 
vanced, its men could plainly see Lomax’s 
lines forming in the distance.** Despite 
the disparity of force, Lomax was the ag- 
gressor as the action began. “For a while 
they gave a pretty sharp fight,” observed 
Lt. Charles H. Veil of the Ist U. S. Cav- 
alry.§? Lomax’s men moved out of their 
camps early and advanced half a mile 
down the Pike, where they met the head 
of Lowell’s oncoming Regulars. Fanned 
out along both sides of the road, and sup- 
ported by Lieutenant John McNulty’s 
Baltimore Light Artillery and two of 
Thomson’s guns, the sudden appearance 
of Lomax’s troopers caused Lowell to pull 
back. Johnson ordered the charge and 
“without hesitation charged the enemy, 
who gave way, and we followed for some 
distance, until striking the open country 
we deployed and went into position.” 
Unfortunately, the exposed position was 
not a good one.*4 

Charles Russell Lowell, a religious 
man, had not wanted to go into battle on 
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move on the pike, cross the creek, and if 
he met no opposition at the creek, turn 
to its right and try to gain the Confeder- 
ate rear. The Reserve Brigade moved out 
in good order, but only covered about 
half a mile before being surprised by 
Johnson’s sortie. Lowell regrouped, then 
counterattacked with the Ist and 5th U.S. 
and elements of the 2nd Massachusetts. 
As the Regulars crested the hill, they 


Brigadier General Wesley Merritt 


faced a firestorm from Lomax’s Enfields, 
which turned back the head of the col- 
umn. Lowell rode “fearlessly” along his 
lines, encouraging his men while they 
“crouched behind trees, rocks, and 
fences.” In response, Merritt committed 
his reserve, the Ist New York Dragoons 
to assist the Regulars, and Merritt ordered 
Devin to cross Tom’s Brook and try to 
outflank Lomax’s left. 

As Devin’s men moved out, the Ist 
New York Dragoons attacked Johnson’s 
left. Johnson held a strong defensive po- 
sition, and his men easily repulsed the 
Dragoons, who continued to probe for 
weak spots for an hour or so.*° They had 
to contend with a deep gorge and with 
Jordon’s Run, and had a difficult time of 
it. One of Johnson’s officers recalled, 
“This attack we withstood for some time; 
in fact, the men behaved better than we 
looked for.”** Lomax noted, “As long as 
the country was broken and wooded my 
command retired in good order and 
checked the enemy from making a rapid 
pursuit.”*” 

Devin’s Second Brigade had moved 
out at sunrise on the left of the Wolver- 
ines. His men crossed the creek and 
formed on a crest overlooking the ford. 


"The Old War Horse then advanced on. 


Woodstock at a trot. Encountering little 
opposition, Devin’s men reached the 
devastated town, veered off to the 
right, and drove some of Lomax’s men 
rapidly through the woods, across the 
creek, and through a ravine beyond the 
town. Devin then turned back, moving 
cross-country until he reached the Val- 
ley Pike, where he met Torbert. The cav- 
alry chief instructed Devin to take the 
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advance at a trot, and to pursue the en- 
emy to Edenburg.** 

The Rebels had already pulled out 
of the town by the time Devin’s men ar- 
rived. Seeing an opportunity, Devin 
crossed Stony Creek with the 9th New 
York in the advance and ordered the 
charge. With Devin leading the way, the 
9th New York drew sabers and dashed off 
far ahead of the rest of the brigade. As 
they crashed into the Confederate flank, 
the New Yorkers rode through Lomax’s 
camps, avoiding the still burning camp- 
fires, capturing wagons, caissons, and a 
few prisoners.®? The cheering Federals 
“pressed them so closely that they were 
obliged to leave in our hands one of the 
two guns yet in their possession, continu- 
ing their retreat with the other.” 

As Devin crushed the flank, Lowell 
ordered a general assault. The order “For- 
ward! Draw sabers! Charge!” rang out 
along the Lowell’s line. The Regulars 
rolled forward “with irresistible momen- 
tum” and “crushed upon the Confeder- 
ates like an avalanche.” Johnson’s men 
resisted briefly, trying to retire in order, 
until they realized that they had been 
flanked. They then broke and ran.*! A 
Maryland cavalryman recalled, “The ad- 
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force, the very ground seemed, as it were, 
to spew forth cavalry.””” “On reaching the 
open and unbroken country at 
Woodstock the enemy charged Johnson’s 
brigade, which was completely broken,” 
reported a despondent Lomax. “I was 
unable to rally this command.”? 

The broken ranks of the Confeder- 
ates tumbled back in a wild rout. Merritt’s 
victorious horsemen pursued them for 
nearly twenty miles. “We dash through 
the streets of Woodstock, and the people, 
even though the flying cavalrymen are 
their friends and neighbors, become so 
imbued with the excitement of the chase 
that they fairly cheer us on,” remembered 
a Regular.”* Merritt’s men captured “ev- 
erything on wheels” previously owned by 
the Southern horse soldiers. Periodically, 
Lomax and Johnson would rally a hand- 
ful of men and attempt to make a stand, 
but the Federal juggernaut would soon 
flank them and move on.” At one point, 
Lomax was briefly captured during one 
of these stands, but “made his escape by 
personally overthrowing his captor.” 
Lomax eventually made his way to Mt. 
Jackson, where he found a distraught 
Rosser encouraging his demoralized 
men. As the two generals discussed the 
debacle, Rosser spotted a fragment of a 
Confederate regiment carrying one of his 
distinctive Laurel Brigade flags. He 
turned to Lomax and said, “You see the 
Laurel Brigade brings out its flags.” As 
they drew closer, Lomax replied, “If I am 
not mistaken, that is one of my regiments 
coming out.” His men had saved the Lau- 
rel Brigade flag from capture.” 

Captain John Shoemaker com- 
manded one of Lomax’s batteries of 
horse artillery. As Lomax’s men broke 
and fell back, Shoemaker deployed his 
four guns across the pike, expecting the 
cavalrymen to rally on the guns. But 
nothing could stop their flight, and the 
captain’s exposed guns were soon alone, 
providing a tempting prize for Merritt's 
victorious horsemen. One of Shoe- 
maker’s infuriated officers called after the 
fleeing troopers, “Run, damn you, run; 
the Yankees are right behind you!” Shoe- 
maker realized his plight, and turning to 
his men exclaimed, “There is no hope for 
escape and the only thing for us to do is 
to stand like men and fight to the last. If 
there are any among you who prefer to 
go, start now, and I will not blame you.” 
Instead of fleeing, his men gave a rous- 
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appeared, Shoemaker opened with one 
gun at a time at intervals of thirty sec- 
onds. Their accurate fire checked the Yan- 
kee advance and allowed Shoemaker to 
withdraw his guns by sections, “leap 
frogging” them as they pulled back. He 
was able to retire all the way back to Mt. 
Jackson without losing a single piece, a 
remarkable feat under the circum- 
stances.”8 

Lieutenant McNulty desperately 
tried to save his two guns, but his horses 
gave out at Woodstock and he could go 
no farther.”? He deployed his pieces and 
loaded them with canister, hoping to in- 
flict some damage upon the pursuers. As 
Captain George Booth of the 2nd Mary- 
land Cavalry rode up, McNulty said, 
“Captain, if you will only get your run- 
away cavalrymen out of the road, I will 
let into them.” Unfortunately, the flying 
Federals had already passed McNulty’s 
position, and a wild saber melee occurred 
as the blueclad horse soldiers spotted the 
glittering prize just a few feet away. 
“McNulty was forced to quit his guns and 
tell his men to look out for themselves, 
and in a moment the guns were in the 
hands of the enemy,’ recalled Booth, “It 
was said our runaways rode over his men, 
upsetting the man with friction primers 
at the lanyard”! 

“The officers and men did all they 
could to save the pieces after their horses 
gave out,” reported Lomax.!°! Merritt 
colorfully recounted, “Lowell’s brave 
troopers caught sight of the battery and 
rode it down, sabering everyone who 
made resistance—two pieces here were 
sent to the rear; at Edenburg two other 
pieces, together with a number of cais- 
sons and wagons shared a like fate.”!° 
Booth tried to make a stand with a dozen 
men near Edinburg, “but a carbine at my 
head proved an incentive to continue the 
flight until we reached Mt. Jackson.”!03 
When the race finally ended at Mt. Jack- 
son, a distraught Major Breathed, com- 
mander of the Confederate horse artil- 
lery battalion, repeatedly muttered, “No 
guns for me. No guns for me.”!% 

“For twenty-six miles this wild stam- 
pede was kept up, with our troopers close 
at the enemy’s heels, and the ludicrous 
incidents of the chase never ceased to be 
amusing topics around the campfires of 
Merritt and Custer.”!° Merritt finally 
called off the pursuit at Mt. Jackson, al- 
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Soka could og seen ay wiles in ad- 
vance; where they stopped the terror- 
stricken wretches could scarcely tell 
themselves, I cannot.” Merritt boasted, 
“Never has there been, in the history of 
this war, a more complete victory than 
this of Tom’s Creek. Almost everything 
the enemy had with his ‘reorganized cav- 
alry’ was captured or destroyed; his force 
was routed and driven back at breakneck 
speed over twenty miles of country, 
which was covered with the debris of his 
unmannerly retreat.” His proud troopers 
claimed forty-two wagons, three 
ambulances, five pieces of artil- 
lery with limbers, four cais- 
sons, five forges, twenty-nine 
mules, thirty-nine horses, 
twenty-five sets of har- 
nesses, three officers and 
forty-nine enlisted men as 
prisoners of war, and a 
wagon full of new Enfield 
rifles as their day’s prize! 
A member of the Ist New 
York Dragoons proudly de- 
clared, “We had now captured 
most of Early’s artillery, and a fresh 
supply was sent him from Richmond. 
Some humorist attached this label to the 
guns: ‘General Sheridan, Care of Jubal 
Early’”!07 

Lowell, who had not wanted to fight 
on Sunday, reported to his wife, “our Bri- 
gade chased two Rebel brigades more 
than ten miles, and took a battle-flag and 
four guns and caissons and wagons, &c., 
&c., so my disinclination for ‘fight’ yes- 
terday morning was a presentiment that 
came to naught.”! Sergeant Avery of the 
5th Michigan, whose regiment had suf- 
fered at Lomax’s hands the previous day, 
noted, “We had paid them off with heavy 
interest for their temerity the day be- 
fore.”!? “It was a square cavalry fight,” 
wrote a Northern war correspondent, “in 
which the enemy was routed beyond my 
power to describe.”!'® 

The victorious Yankees enjoyed their 
signal victory. On the return from Mt. 
Jackson, Colonel Alfred Gibbs of the 1st 
New York Dragoons, known as a marti- 
net, was in “a sportive mood.” Gibbs sent 
his orderlies up and down the length of 
his column with instructions that as his 
men passed through each town along the 
route of march, “to set up the greatest 
racket possible.” Needing little encour- 
agement, the jubilant New Yorkers cut 


| loose “Such a conglomeration of sounds nds | 


was never before heard. Everyone tried 
to outdo the others in hideous and de- 
moniacal yells, screechings, and cat- 
yawls. They bleated, bellowed, cackled, 
and crowed, while the buglers and 
Jackson’s bank produced unearthly dis- 
cords by tooting each instrument in a 
different key, and the drummers beating 
out of time.” The cacophony spread 
quickly to the other regiments in Merritt’s 
column, “until the inhabitants must have 
imagined themselves in a veritable pan- 


demonium.”!!! 


a running vine. I think a pumpkin vine 
would be more appropriate.”!'* Early 
then vented his bile in a report to Robert 
E-Lee: 
This is very distressing to me, and 
God knows I have done all in my 
power to avert the disasters 
which have befallen this com- 
mand; but the fact is that the 
enemy’s cavalry is so much su- 
perior to ours, both in numbers 
and equipment, and the country 
is so favorable to the operations 


US. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


Above, left to right: Colonel Charles R. Lowell, Brigadier General Bradley T. 
Johnson, and Colonel Alfred Gibbs. 


Arriving back at his camp, a jubilant 
George Custer discovered that his men 
had captured all of Rosser’s personal ef- 
fects. Mocking sounds of laughter ech- 
oed throughout the Third Division 
camps as they watched the comic sight 
of their general clumping around in 
Rosser’s new dress uniform coat, the par- 
tially empty sleeves dangling down. Later 
that night Custer penned a cordial but 
needling letter to his old friend Rosser, 
thanking the Texan for providing him 
with so many nice gifts. Tongue in cheek, 
Custer asked Rosser to have his tailor 
make the coat tails of his next uniform a 
little shorter so that it would better fit 
Custer.!!? Still basking in the glow of his 
victory, the Boy General wrote his wife 
the next day, “Yesterday, the 9th, was a 
glorious day for your Boy. He signalized 
his accession to his new command by a 
brilliant victory....My new command is 
perfectly enthusiastic.” He concluded by 
reporting that a grateful Torbert had sent 
a note beginning, “God bless you.”!? 

The Confederate debacle quickly be- 
came known as the “Woodstock Races”. 
When he heard of the signal defeat, Early 
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of cavalry, that it is impossible 
for ours to compete with his. Lo- 
max’s cavalry are armed entirely 
with rifles and have no sabers, 
and the consequence is that they 
cannot fight on horseback, and 
in this open country they can- 
not successfully fight on foot 
against large bodies of cavalry; 
besides, the command is and has 
been demoralized all the time. It 
would be better if they could all 
be put into the infantry; but if 
that were tried I am afraid they 
would all run off.'* 

The ever-diplomatic Lee tried to 
smooth his subordinate’s ruffled 
feathers. 

The last defeat of your cavalry 

(on the 9th) is much to be regret- 

ted. It may have proceeded from 

bad management, and I wish you 
to investigate it. 1 would not for 
the present send them too far 
from your main body, or allow 
them to hazard too much. Al- 
though the enemy’s cavalry may 
exceed ours in numbers, and I 


i 7" fat ‘ betaine 
know it does in equipment, still 
we have been able to cope with 
them to advantage, and can do so 
again by proper management. 
You have the greater proportion 
of the cavalry in Virginia and it 
must be made effective. The men 
are good and only require to be 
properly commanded.'® 

Lee’s kind words took little of the sting 
out of the defeat. They also did not 
change Early’s opinion that his cavalry 
was useless, made up of “buttermilk 
rangers’. 
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Brigadier General Williams C. Wickham 


While the Confederates roundly 
blamed Rosser for the defeat, the big Texan 
instead blamed Early. He insisted that the 
defeat resulted from Old Jube’s orders that 
“regardless of Sheridan’s position,” he had 
“to go to Winchester.” In a letter to his 
wife, he complained, “Gen. Early is the re- 
sponsible man. I obeyed orders and pen- 
etrated too far into the enemy’s army and 
came near being destroyed with the en- 
tire command.”!!” In a post-war memoir, 
Rosser wrote, “This fight at Tom’s Brook 
was the only one I ever lost and was the 
first time the ‘Laurel Brigade’ had ever 
sustained or shared defeat, and of course 
we were all very sore about it.” He con- 
cluded, “Here was General Early’s great 
mistake. He had two divisions of cavalry 
under him and each operated completely 
independent of the other. I was the junior 
officer and should have reported to 
Lomax; yet Lomax and I were fighting 
within three or four miles of each other 
and there was no communication be- 
tween us. General Early, our ‘chief of cav- 
alry’ was twenty-five miles away.”!!® 

Munford, however, laid the blame 


where it belonged, on Rosser’s shoulders. | 


He referred to the defeat as “Rosser’s 


Races’, and wrote: 

To make the fight at Tom’s Brook 
was against all the rules of discre- 
tion and sound judgment and the 
whole responsibility belongs to 
Rosser.... We had been necessar- 
ily engaged in severe skirmish- 
ing.... Their rear had been se- 
verely punished, Rosser’s head 
seemed to be completely turned 
by our success, and, in conse- 
quence of his rashness and igno- 
rance of their numbers, we suf- 
fered the greatest disaster that had 
befallen our command.'” 

One of Munford’s sergeants wrote, 
“this was undoubtedly the greatest stam- 
pede that Wickham’s brigade ever wit- 
nessed.”!7° Indeed, Tom’s Brook was the 
worst defeat suffered by the Southern 
horsemen in the entire Civil War. 

Lomax defended the performance 
of his division. “In the engagement I had 
but eight hundred effective men, and was 
opposed by a division in my front and a 
brigade on my left,” he wrote, “The of- 
ficers and men cannot be blamed for giv- 
ing way when charged in such heavy 
force, having no arms to resist a charge 
mounted, not a saber or pistol being in 
the command.” Lomax concluded by 
placing the blame on Early’s shoulders. 
“My command being at one time 
twenty-seven miles from any infantry 
support, without proper arms or disci- 
pline, will explain in a measure why the 
rout was so complete.”'”! In other words, 
had Early reinforced the thrust of his 
cavalry with infantry, the Confederate 
horsemen would have had support to 
rely upon in the event of a crisis. With- 
out that support, they had no alterna- 
tive but to run. 

In contrast to the gloom in the Con- 
federate camps, Torbert and Sheridan, 
architects of the victory, gloated around 
their campfires. As the Federal pursuit 
finally petered out, a glowing Torbert 
crowed: 

I have the honor to report that I 

advanced from my camp, just 

south of Round Top Mountain, 

with the First and Third Divi- 

sions of Cavalry, and immediately 

engaged General Rosser, com- 
manding all the rebel cavalry; 
whipped and totally routed his 

whole command, driving them a 

distance of twenty miles, captur- 


, bien is 
ing eleven pieces of artillery, all 
their wagons and ambulances.'* 
That night, a jubilant Sheridan wrote 

to Grant: 

I...directed Torbert to attack at 
daylight and finish this “Savior of 
the Valley”. The attack was hand- 
somely made. Custer command- 
ing Third Cavalry Division, 
charged on the Back Road, and 
Merritt, commanding First Cav- 
alry Division, on the Strasburg 
Pike. Merritt captured five pieces 
of artillery. Custer captured six 
pieces of artillery, with caissons, 
battery forge, &c. The two divi- 
sions captured thirty-seven wag- 
ons, ambulances &c. Among the 
wagons captured are the head- 
quarters wagons of Rosser, Lomax, 
Wickham, and Munford. The 
number of prisoners captured will 
be about 330. The enemy after 
being charged by our gallant cav- 
alry were broken and ran; they 
were followed by our men on the 
jump twenty-six miles, through 
Mount Jackson and across the 
North Fork of the Shenandoah. I 
deemed it best make this delay of 
one day here and settle this new 
cavalry general.'” 

All of this had been accomplished at 

a cost of nine killed and forty-eight 

wounded, extremely light losses, espe- 

cially considering the magnitude of the 

Federal victory. When word of Torbert’s 

singular victory reached Sheridan’s infan- 

try camps, the happy bluebacks “rent the 
air with shouts of rejoicing.”!*4 

Two days later, Torbert issued con- 
gratulatory orders to his command. The 
tide had turned. With only a handful of 
casualties, the Army of the Shenandoah’s 

Cavalry Corps “totally covered them- 

selves with glory, and added to their long 

list of victories the most brilliant one of 
them all and the most decisive the coun- 
try has ever witnessed,” he crowed.!?° 
While the Confederate cavalry re- 
mained feisty, the debacle at Tom’s Brook 

took the starch out of it. It never was a 

formidable offensive weapon again. One 

of Munford’s men correctly observed, 

“This was the severest blow ever dealt the 

Cavalry of the Army of Northern Va. The 

accumulations of four years—spoils 

taken from the enemy—were lost. From 
this disaster they never recovered.” !*6 

Tom’s Brook also marked the beginning 
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of utter dominance of the Federal cav- 
alry in the Eastern Theatre of the Civil 
War. “All we needed to do was to meet 
the Confederates and they ‘were ours,” 
proclaimed a lieutenant of the Ist U. S. 
Cavalry in describing Tom’s Brook.!’ It 
delivered the decisive blow at the Battle 
of Cedar Creek just ten days later, and de- 
stroyed the demoralized fragment of 
Early’s bedraggled army at Waynesboro 
as winter turned to spring. In the six re- 
maining months of war, the blueclad jug- 
gernaut rolled over the remnants of the 
Confederacy and led the way to Appo- 
mattox. The Yankee horsemen, after en- 
during two long years of humiliation at 
the hands of their Southern foes, had fi- 
nally evened the score on October 9, 
1864.17 : 
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avoided, see Krick, “The Cause of All My 
Disasters” 
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found at varying de- 
grees in all the mili- 
tary strata of Civil 
War armies: compa- 
_______inies, regiments, bri- 
gades, divisions, and armies. 
While esprit was most pronounced 
among infantry forces at the regimental 
level, soldiers were also prone to express 
their loyalty to their corps and the army 
to which they belonged. Among Union 
troops, expressions of pride in one’s corps 
or army ofttimes fostered comparisons 
with and belittlement of other corps or 
armies. These inter-unit rivalries were 
common enough to have drawn the at- 
tention of historians. 

The writings of three respected Civil 
War historians have well summarized the 
outlines of inter-service rivalries. In his 
classic book The Life of Billy Yank, Bell 
Irvin Wiley, the modern pioneer of the 
study of Civil War soldiers, wrote, “Many 
Yanks manifested outstanding pride in 
their army, but army consciousness was 
frequently so closely associated with sec- 
tional consciousness that the two were in- 


sprit de corps was 


distinguishable. Cleavage seems to have 
been primarily geographical, as between 
East and West, and secondarily organiza- 
tional, as between the Army of the 
Potomac—which though heterogeneous 
in composition was regarded by outsid- 
ers as an Eastern group—and armies 
made up primarily of soldiers from other 
sections.” Wiley observed that eastern 
soldiers disparaged westerners as “crude, 
undisciplined, and slovenly,’ while 
westerners branded easterners as “effete, 
liquor-soaked, money-mad dandies— 
‘bandbox’ troops, fit only for parade and 
garrison.” Wiley also noted, “The favor- 
ite theme of recrimination [between ri- 
val organizations] was relative fighting 
abilities.” 


Wiley went on to state that diverse | 


organizations were not always hostile. “In 
many instances friendliness was pre- 
dominant from the beginning of mixed 
associations,’ he wrote; furthermore, 
“Much of the oral cross fire was idle chat- 
ter or good-natured banter.” Tensions 
eased as units intermingled, Wiley as- 
serted, and if they fought together, “an- 
tipathy frequently gave way to mutual ad- 
miration.” Inter-service rivalries “were by 
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no means reprehensible,’ Wiley declared, 
“for often they were but the obverse of a 
healthy pride and high morale”! _ 

Another outstanding Civil War his- 
torian, Bruce Catton, wrote, “There were 
times, indeed, when it seemed that the 
Union soldiers disliked each other more 
than they disliked the Confederates.” 
Catton observed that different Union 
armies “had distinct characteristics. Each 
was locked in by its own pride and clan- 
nish spirit, and each looked on the oth- 
ers as strange and rather outlandish 
groups.” In his typically lyrical style, 
Catton expressed the importance that 
esprit de corps had assumed as a factor 
in soldier motivation by the autumn of 
1863: 


What the war itself was all about 
had been lost in the shuffle some- 
where. All that mattered now was 
the army itself, the regiment or the 
corps or the army to which a man 
gave his loyalty; it was Pap Tho- 
mas or Joe Hooker or Uncle Billy 
Sherman, with the grim stooped 
figure of Grant somewhere in the 
background; and in the queer way 


Major General Joseph Hooker 


Library of Congress 


Library of Congress 


of soldiers the men could be 
stirred by an appeal to the badge 
they wore on their shoulders, or 
the address that home folk 
scrawled on an envelope, rather 
than by the tremendous issues for 
which, by the books and in theory, 
they were risking their lives. They 
could be cynical about everything 
but their own manhood, and that 
was somehow wrapped up in the 
army itself. * 

Both Wiley and Catton cited as a 
prime example of inter-organizational 
rivalry the strife that occurred at Chatta- 
nooga in the fall of 1863, when the Army 
of the Cumberland—recently defeated at 
Chickamauga and besieged in the city— 
was reinforced by elements of the XI and 
XII Corps from the Army of the Potomac, 
commanded by Major General Joseph 
Hooker, and a portion of Major General 
William T. Sherman’s Army of the Ten- 
nessee. The convergence of those three 
disparate elements sparked the most 
heated and widely noted expressions of 
inter-unit rivalries in the war. 

Hooker’s eastern men continued to 
be embroiled in rivalries with their west- 


Major General William T. Sherman 


——410 el AO 


Author’s Collection 


XX Corps star badge of Cpl. Horace N. Darbee, Co K. 


ern comrades when the XI and XII Corps 
were merged in April 1864 to form the 
XX Corps, which fought with Sherman's 
westerners of the Army of the 
Cumberland, the Army of the Tennessee, 
and the Army of the Ohio during the At- 
lanta Campaign. And the XX Corps con- 
tinued to carp with the westerners as it 
marched with Sherman's reduced army— 
including the XIV, XV, and XVII Corps— 
to the sea and through the Carolinas. As 
the most astute observer of Sherman’s 
army, historian Joseph T. Glatthaar, noted, 
the XX Corps “at least initially, seemed 
out of place in Sherman’s army.” The 
westerners admitted that they were no 
match with the XX Corps in drill, appear- 
ance, and discipline, but they made no 
concessions—and generally voiced supe- 
riority—when it came to fighting prow- 
ess. 

The rivalry between the XX and XIV 
Corps was particularly intense, because 
those two corps marched together 
through Georgia and the Carolinas as the 
Left Wing of Sherman’s army, which even- 
tually was designated the Army of Geor- 
gia. “Members of the Fourteenth Corps,’ 
Glatthaar wrote, “because of their prox- 
imity on the march to the Twentieth 


Corps, bore the brunt of Eastern slanders 
and retaliated in kind for all three West- 
ern corps. Most times the westerners re- 
sponded in a spirit of good-natured ri- 
valry, but in [some] instances it became 
more than that” and erupted in violence. 

Differences between the XX Corps 
and the western corps diminished after 
several campaigns together, Glatthaar 
noted. The easterners had been assimi- 
lated into Sherman’s largely western army. 
“Western campaign conditions had re- 
shaped the Twentieth Corps so much,” 
Glatthaar wrote, “that by the time 
Sherman’s army reached Goldsboro, 
North Carolina [in March 1865], appear- 
ance and behavior were no longer a 
means of distinguishing between the 
Eastern and Western corps.” Further- 
more, the once dissimilar corps had come 
to trust in and depend on each other. 
“Equally important,’ Glatthaar declared, 
“veterans of the Twentieth Corps had 
begun to think of themselves as members 
of Sherman’s army and took great pride 
in its accomplishments.” 

Thus it was that when Sherman’s 
men met eastern troops as they marched 
through Virginia to participate in the 
Grand Review in Washington at the war’s 
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close, members of the XX Corps—like 
their western comrades—traded insults, 
got into squabbles, and engaged in fisti- 
cuffs or worse with soldiers they encoun- 
tered from the Army of the Potomac and 
Army of the James. The war with the 
Confederates was over, but the rivalry 
between Yankees from East and West lin- 
gered. Ironically, the easterners of the XX 
Corps now joined their western com- 
rades of Sherman's army in belittling their 
former comrades of the eastern forces.° 
Anecdotal evidence found in letters, 
diaries, and reminiscences of members of 
one of the XI and XX Corps regiments, 
the 154th New York Volunteer Infantry, 
largely confirms the findings of Wiley, 
Catton, and Glatthaar—but sometimes 
offers contradictions and occasionally 
adds new perspectives. Taken altogether, 
the comments by soldiers of the 154th 
New York underscore the concepts of 
strong esprit de corps at the corps and 
army levels, the rivalries between soldiers 
of East and West, the differences in serv- 
ing in the two geographical areas, and the 
shifting of identity in the XX Corps as its 
service lengthened under Sherman. 


* * * 


A month after departing from the 
Army of the Potomac, General Hooker's 
eastern troops engaged in their first west- 
ern campaign. As part of Colonel 
Adolphus Buschbeck’s First Brigade, 
Brigadier General Adolph von Steinwehr’s 
Second Division of Major General Oliver 


Otis Howard’s XI Corps, the 154th New 
York spearheaded Hooker’s movement 
from Bridgeport, Alabama, to Lookout 
Valley, Tennessee, on October 27 and 28, 
1863. On the latter day the regiment was 
near the head of the column when it en- 
countered the 6th South Carolina atop a 
hill near Wauhatchie, Tennessee. The 
154th was split and deployed on both 
sides of the 73rd Pennsylvania, and the 
two regiments charged the knoll and 
swept the Confederates from it in disor- 
der. Farther down the road, the former 
Army of the Potomac men met elements 
of the Army of the Cumberland, which 
had crossed the Tennessee River from 
Chattanooga to link up with Hooker’s 
men. The westerners greeted the 
easterners with shouts: “Hurrah! hurrah! 
You have opened up our cracker line!” * 

So the 154th New York’s first en- 
counter with western troops was a happy 
one, made in a moment of triumph. Pri- 
vate Edgar Shannon of Company B re- 
ported, “They cheered us & we them till 
this old valley fairly rung. I tell you if the 
old flag did not look good as they waved 
it & welcomed us to their aid & if they 
were not pleased I never saw men that 
were,” > 

Four days after the regiment’s suc- 
cessful charge, the commander of the 
154th New York, Major Lewis D. Warner, 
noted in his diary,“The Army at Chatta- 
nooga are now getting their Bread Bacon 
& Coffee through this chanell, and thanks 
to the Crescent are now getting some- 


Battle of Chickamauga 
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Private Edgar Shannon 


thing to eat. So we are of some use.” That 


last self-deprecating remark symbolized 
some heavy baggage the members of the 
XI Corps—whose badge was a crescent— 
had brought with them from East to West 
in addition to their tents and wagons and 
horses and mules: the baggage of dis- 
honor and defamation in the eyes of the 
rest of the army.° 

As a new, untested arrival with an 
uncertain fighting record and a large con- 
tingent of German-born soldiers, the XI 
Corps had been perceived as an outsider 
when it joined the Army of the Potomac 
in September 1862. After it was shattered 
by Lieutenant General Thomas J.“Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s famous flank attack at 
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Chancellorsville on the evening of May 
2, 1863, the corps became a pariah to the 
rest of the army and a scapegoat for the 
entire army’s defeat. The 154th New York 
lost 240 of 590 men engaged at 
Chancellorsville, a forty percent casualty 
rate and the fourth highest regiment loss 
total in the Army of the Potomac. The 
men were proud of the stubborn stand 
they made while anchoring the left flank 
of the so-called Buschbeck line and at- 
tempting to cover the retreat of the rest 
of the corps. But they shared in the shame 
attached to the XI Corps after the rout, 
and debated whether cowardly German 
“Dutchmen” or a stupid General Howard 
were to blame. As the regimental surgeon, 
Henry Van Aernam, putit shortly after the 
battle, “Just now it is a reproach for a man 
to belong to the 11th Army Corps and the 
Dutch part of it did behave like slinks in 
the fight on the 2nd inst., but Iam proud 
of the bravery, the heroism and the valor 
of the 154th!” Private Allen L. Robbins 
of Company K voiced the frustration the 
men felt with their identity as XI Corps 
members in the aftermath of the battle. 
“We as a corps are demoralized, and a 
disgrace to the army of the Potomac, or 
at least we are said to be; he wrote. “I, for 
one, don't relish the name, but Iam forced 
to bear it being one of that body.” ” 
Esprit de corps and morale in the XI 
Corps remained low after it was driven 
on July 1, 1863, at Gettysburg and once 
again was the target of derision from the 
rest of the army. As at Chancellorsville, 
the 154th New York fought to cover the 
corps’ retreat, taking position with two 
other First Brigade regiments in Kuhn's 
brickyard in the northeastern outskirts of 
Gettysburg. The regiment lost 205 casu- 
alties of the 265 men it took into the 
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Battle of Chancellorsville 


brickyard fight (a seventy-seven percent 
loss rate); extant letters of the few survi- 
vors are silent on the corps’ difficulties. 
After returning to Virginia, Buschbeck’s 
reduced brigade was ordered to Alexan- 
dria and assigned to duty escorting con- 
scripts by rail to the front. They were 
engaged in that soft duty when the trans- 
fer from the Army of the Potomac to the 
West was ordered. 

Opinion appears to have been split 
among the men regarding the westward 
move. “It was a rather sore disappoint- 
ment to us to leave Alexandria,’ Captain 
John C. Griswold of Company F wrote 
after the regiment arrived in Alabama. 
“We wer flatering ourselves that we 
should stay thare sometime but it does 
not seem to [be] our fortune to get an 
easy berth [for] any length of time.” On 
the other hand, Sergeant Richard J. 
McCadden of Company G described the 
transfer as “a change which I think the 
boys are all well pleased with.” ® 

The hearty welcome the regiment 
received from Army of the Cumberland 
men after helping to open the Cracker 
Line seems to have faded quickly. The 
first published history of the 154th New 
York made note of this. Consisting of fif- 
teen double-columned, oversized pages 
in an 1879 history of Cattaraugus County, 
New York (where eight of the regiment's 
ten companies were raised), the histori- 
cal sketch was written not by a member 
of the 154th, but by an anonymous mem- 
ber of the Army of the Cumberland who 
had served in the West “long before the 
coming of the 11th and 12th Corps.” 
Among the sources the author relied on 
was Lewis Warner’s diary. Following his 
account of the opening of the Cracker 
Line, he quoted Warner’s remarks given 


above, which ended with the line, “So we 
are of some use.” He then added some 


editorial commentary: 
The concluding words of this quotation 
were doubtless written in reference to a 
fact which was extremely discreditable to 
a large portion of the officers and men of 
the Army of the Cumberland, namely, the 
fact that they constantly disparaged, and 
pretended to doubt the soldierly qualities 
of, all eastern troops, and particularly 
those of or from the Army of the 
Potomac. And this ungenerous course 
was pursued by them even towards the 
corps of Hooker, who had come expressly 
for their relief. From the time when they 
reached the Tennessee River until the 
battle of Lookout Mountain, there was no 
day, nor a waking hour, in which such epi- 
thets as llorsville and Gettysburg could 
not screen them from insult, were com- 
pelled to wait in patience for vindication 
until they could point to the rocky pali- 
sades of Lookout, and to the red route 
from Mission Ridge to Atlanta. ° 
“Having continually seen and heard 
these things, the author wrote, he“knows 
them to be true.” Members of the 154th 
New York heard the insults, of course, but 
except for Major Warner’s oblique com- 
ment, their surviving letters and diaries 
oddly make no references to them. Per- 
haps they did not wish to mention the 
obloquy when writing to their loved ones 
at home. Only in their postwar reminis- 
cences did members of the regiment dis- 
cuss the friction between themselves and 
the Army of the Cumberland. Recalling 
their service decades after the war, Ser- 
geant Clark E. Oyer and Private Bradford 
Rowland of Company G reported Army 
of the Cumberland men taunting them 
as “Paper Collars,“for Hooker always had 
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his men dressed with comfort, & well.” As 
they marched into Lookout Valley, Oyer 
noticed a western soldier carrying a beef’s 
head. Patting his own full haversack, Oyer 
asked him why he was lugging it along. 
The westerner replied that “after they had 
been out for a while they would be in the 
same fix,’ and asked in return what they 
would do then. Oyer replied, “Fight for 
ae 

Listening to the assault on Lookout 
Mountain on November 24, 1863, Cor- 
poral Earl Z. Bacon of Company E re- 
called, men of the Army of the 
Cumberland said they never heard such 
heavy fighting. (They must have been 
absent from Chickamauga.) Bacon com- 
mented sarcastically, “They ought to have 
been at Gettysburg or Chancellorsville.”!! 

The XI Corps was minimally in- 
volved in the Battle of Chattanooga, and 
immediately afterward accompanied 
Sherman's men to the relief of Knoxville. 
Low rations, inclement weather, and fail- 
ing footwear made it the hardest march 
the 154th New York endured in its lengthy 
service. No mention of strife with 
Sherman’s men is found in surviving 
154th letters or diaries (which is not to 
say it did not occur). On returning to 
Lookout Valley, the regiment went into 
winter camp. Writing to their home folk, 
the soldiers assessed service in the West 
compared to the East. “It is fun to fight 
the rebs here compared to Virginia,’ Ri- 
chard McCadden informed his sister. 
“They do not fight half as hard.” But a 
few weeks later, Quartermaster Sergeant 
Newton A. Chaffee voiced a different 
opinion in a letter to a friend in New York 
State. “You say you hear that you are to 
come into this Western Army,’ Chaffee 
wrote. “I hope not on your account, for it 
is a hard Army to be in. Every man of 
this Hooker’s Army would like to go back 
to Virginia or go home. but if we have 
got to stay in the Army the rest of our time 
we had rather it would be with the 
Potomac Army.’ '? 

Chaffee was incorrect; not all of 
Hooker’s men wished to return to Vir- 
ginia. Reading a Nashville newspaper of 
March 12, 1864, Corporal Marcellus W. 
Darling of Company K noticed a report 
of arumor that the XI and XII Corps were 
to return to the Army of the Potomac. 
“But rumor tells lots of lies now days,” 
Darling commented, ‘so I cant believe this 
story rumor has started. I had as soon 


stay here as go there now.” Commenting 
on the rumor, Surgeon Henry Van 
Aernam also voiced a preference to stay 
in the West, although he noted the men 
apparently felt differently: 


There is a rumor here—very cur- 
rent in camp[—]that the 11th and 
12th Corps are ordered to the 
Army of the Potomac again. The 
“boys” are all elated with the idea 
as it seems so much nearer home 
there and I fully sympathize with 
them in that idea, but really I look 
at the change somewhat with hor- 
ror! The great bloody Tragedy of 
this years campaign will open 
with an awful battle in Virginia 
and those “Rebs” under Lee fight 
like devils. The fighting there I 
think will astonish even General 
Grant some. Braggs and 
Johnston’s Army don’t fight like 
these chaps and on that account I 
had much rather the regiment 
would remain here. !* 

April 1864 brought the consolida- 
tion of the XI and XII Corps to form the 
XX Corps, commanded by Joe Hooker. 
German officers of the XI Corps were 
purged from the new organization, and 
it adopted the star badge of the XII Corps 
in preference over the XI Corps crescent. 
Members of the 154th New York gener- 
ally reported the change without extra 
comment. Surgeon Van Aernam was an 
exception. “The 11th Corps accepts the 
change in their status without a single 
regret,’ he noted. The men were particu- 
larly pleased to be rid of the discredited 
General Howard in favor of General 
Hooker, whom they idolized. Despite the 
general satisfaction, Van Aernam voiced 
some regret at the demise of the XI Corps. 
“Still” he wrote, “it is a sad thing to see an 
organization with all its Sad & pleasing 
association of nearly two years so cruely 
be [swept] away and the old ‘Crescent’ go 


down to rise no more.” !4 


* * * 


The crescent set; the star rose. The 
XX Corps was assigned to the Army of 
the Cumberland and fought with it often 
in the Atlanta Campaign. In combat at 
Dug Gap on Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, 
New Hope Church, Pine Knob, and 
Peachtree Creek—and places in be- 
tween—the 154th New York lost almost 
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Quartermaster Sergeant 
Newton A. Chaffee 


half of its men as casualties, but its regi- 


mental esprit de corps remained strong 
and the men developed great pride in the 
accomplishments of the XX Corps. In 
letters to his wife written during the cam- 
paign, Private Emory Sweetland of Com- 
pany B voiced that pride. “The rebs have 
great fear of Hooker & the Star Corps.” 
“Our corps has made itself a name here 
of which we may well be proud” “Our 
Corps has borne the brunt of the fight- 
ing thus far.... We are the only corps in 
the whole army that have never been re- 
pulsed We have carved ourselves a name 
in history & have the respect of the whole 
army.’ 

After the fall of Atlanta, Private 
Milon J. Griswold of Company F summa- 
rized the campaign in a letter to a news- 
paper back home. “The army has lost 
15,000 men on this campaign,” he wrote, 
“and the 20th Corps has lost 7,000; so you 
can see whether the 20th Corps has seen 
any fighting or not.” Griswold’s numbers 
were inaccurate, but his point about the 
XX Corps’ high losses was valid. The 
Army of the Cumberland reported 19,452 
casualties during the Atlanta Campaign, 
of which 7,417 were in the XX Corps. The 
corps suffered the largest losses of any of 
Sherman’s seven infantry corps in the 
campaign.'® 

Years after the war, Clark Oyer said 
combat in Georgia was quite different 
from that in Virginia. “In Ga. the Rebs 
ran all the time while in Va. we ran all the 
time.” Sherman’s men followed the 
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Events and Comments of My Life 


Corporal Marcellus W. Darling 


progress of the eastern forces closely dur- 
ing the 1864 campaigns, and made the 
inevitable comparisons between the 
Army of the Potomac’s accomplishments 
and their own. Marcellus Darling antici- 
pated the coming battles in winter camp 
at Lookout Valley in March 1864. “There 
seems to be a calm now in all the depart- 
ments, he wrote, “but perhaps it will soon 
commence with more fury than ever. 
General Grant has been made a Lieuten- 
ant Gen. ...and things will be conducted 
rather different I think in the Army of the 
Potomac now.’ !” 

As the respective campaigns pro- 
gressed during the spring and summer of 
1864, Sherman’s men noted an emphasis 
on the eastern battles in the press and the 
public mind. “I got a letter from John the 
other day,’ Marcellus Darling wrote on 
June 24 from near Kennesaw Mountain. 
“He thought they were doing something 
in Va. but did not mention a thing about 
us as we had done anything.” After the 
July 1864 battles near Atlanta of Peachtree 
Creek, Bald Hill, and Ezra Church, Emory 
Sweetland commented on the phenom- 
ena. “The rebs stick to it [Atlanta] better 
than I should think that they would as 
they continually have to retreat & are 
beaten in every battle,” he wrote. “I think 
30,000 men would be a low estimate for 
the number that they have lost in killed 
wounded & prisoners since we crossed 
the [Chattahoochee] river. being away off 
here in Ga I suppose that the papers will 
not make much of a fuss about it but if it 


Surgeon Henry Van Aernam 


had been done in the Potomac army there 
would be a great Hurrah over our 3 great 
victories before Atlanta.” !* 

The western soldiers felt they had 
achieved more than their eastern coun- 
terparts. Atlanta had fallen when Newton 
Chaffee made a succinct comparison ina 
letter to his brother: “If Gen] Grant will 
accomplish as much as Sherman has done 
in proportion to his numbers, the war will 
close this fall.” 

But Grant was stymied at Petersburg, 
and the war dragged on for seven more 
months. As the Left Wing made the fa- 
mous marches with Sherman to the sea 
and northward through the Carolinas, the 
rivalry between men from New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut of the XX Corps, and 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan soldiers of the XIV Corps, fes- 
tered and occasionally erupted in vio- 
lence. An example involving the 154th 
New York’s wagoner, Theodore C. Harns, 
occurred during the occupation of Sa- 
vannah. 

Having lost one of a pair of mules, 
Harns mounted the remaining animal 
and rode to the camps of the XIV Corps. 
He met six or eight soldiers sitting around 
a campfire and asked them if they had 
seen a stray mule. “No, you 20th Corps 
son of a bitch; one of them replied, “and 
that’s my mule you've got.” The man 
grabbed Harns by the leg and tried to pull 
him off the mule. Harns escaped his 
grasp, slid off the other side of the mule, 
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and said, “If you have fooled long enough, 
what do you want?” The soldier replied 
that he was a blacksmith at XIV Corps 
headquarters—and promptly sucker- 
punched Harns in the mouth. Harns 
struck back; the blacksmith’s comrades 
pounced on the XX Corps man and 
kicked and pounded him. Harns man- 
aged to escape their grasp, mount the 
mule, and trot back to his regiment. 
When he arrived at the 154th’s camp, the 
mule was spotted with his blood. He told 
his comrades that he had been over to 
flank the XIV Corps, but he could not do 
it alone. 

Harns’ brigade quartermaster went 
to XIV Corps headquarters and reported 
the incident, and was told that the perpe- 
trators would be punished. But the mat- 
ter had not been put to rest for the 154th 
men. Several days later some soldiers co- 
incidentally came to the 154th’s camp 
looking for a stray mule. The New York- 
ers asked where they belonged, and when 
they said they were XIV Corps men, the 
154th boys gave them a pummeling and 
told them, “That is the way you served us.” 
A few days later, Harns and Private Spen- 
cer Kelly of Company H ran into the XIV 
Corps blacksmith who had assaulted 
Harns. Kelly knocked the man senseless 
as two officers of the 154th looked on 
without interfering. Retribution was had; 
the blacksmith was sent bloodied back to 
his corps.?° 

Harns case appears to have been ex- 
ceptional; the few other mentions by 
members of the 154th of friction with the 
XIV Corps were more benign. “For some 
time we have been marching with the 
14th A.C.? Private Charles W. Abell of 
Company E informed his parents from 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, in March 
1865. “The Heroes of Chickamauga are 
somewhat embittered against the 20th 
because they find “Hookers feather bed 
soldiers’ rather too much for them.” 
Members of the XX and XIV Corps 
sparred about their respective roles in the 
Battle of Bentonville, North Carolina, 
fought March 19 to 21—a fight the 154th 
New York was not involved in, having 
been assigned to guard the corps’ wagon 
train. Bantering about Bentonville often 
involved imagery of the two corps’ 
badges: the XX Corps’ star and the XIV 
Corps acorn. XIV Corps men joked that 
the XX Corps retreated by starlight. XX 
Corps men responded that the longest 
pole knocked off the acorns by morning’s 
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starlight. Confederate prisoners were re- 
ported to have said they were picking up 
acorns fast until the stars came out.?! 

The 154th New York reached 
Goldsboro, North Carolina,on March 22. 
There Sherman’s men met the XXIII 
Corps of Major General John M. 
Schofield’s Army of the Ohio, which had 
moved inland from the coast. Schofield’s 
freshly shaved men were clad in new uni- 
forms; Sherman’s troops were bearded, 
ragged, mud-caked, and begrimed from 
the soot of pine-knot campfires after their 
grueling two-month’s march from Savan- 
nah, “It was amusing to see the gaping 
wonderment of not only the few citizens, 
but of the 23rd Corps and other strange 
troops in the town,” XX Corps com- 
mander Brigadier General Alpheus S. 
Williams wrote. “We were hardly con- 
scious ourselves, I think, of the strange- 
ness and war-worn appearance of our 
columns.” “Well sonnies,” one of 
Sherman’s veterans called out to the XXIII 
Corps men, “do they issue butter to you 
regularly now?” “Oh, yes, to be sure!” 
came a quick retort, “but we trade it off 
for soap!” 

The 154th New York was still resting 
at Goldsboro on April 6, when news ar- 
rived of the fall of Richmond. The men 
cheered these welcome tidings, and sa- 
luted their old comrades of the Army of 
the Potomac. Edgar Shannon, by then 
first lieutenant and regimental quarter- 
master, conveyed the men’s elation in a 
letter to his girlfriend. The generalship 
of Ulysses S. Grant, Shannon asserted, was 
what led to the ultimate success of his old 
comrades-in-arms of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Richmond the place for which So 
many of our Generals Started & had to 
return their Steps, is Ours. Our other 
Generals generaly got thrashed before 
they got started McLellan got far enought 
to look in, but Grant is the man, he has 
held on with a tenacity of purpose which 
has not been equaled Since Leonidas led 
his three hundred to meet Xerxes. All 
honor to him and his brave army... . 
When we got the news we ... formed a 
line of fight right around General [Patrick 
Henry] Jones [commanding the Second 
Brigade and former long-time colonel of 
the 154th] and gave three cheers for the 
unity & then three for Gen. Jones, three 
for the old army of the Potomac to which 
we used to belong then we all went home, 


& some felt so well they got drunk but I 
did not see fit to celebrate the occasion 
in that manner. 

When Sherman occupied Raleigh 
and reviewed his troops in the streets of 
the capital, more inter-corps comparisons 
were made between his men and those 
of the Army of the Ohio. On succeeding 
hot days, April 20 and 21, the general re- 
viewed the X Corps and XXIII Corps of 
Schofield’s command. On the latter day 
Lewis D. Warner, now lieutenant colonel 
of the 154th New York, noted the XX 
Corps was to be reviewed the next day 
and sought new caps for the men of his 
regiment. “Tomorrow is to be a great day 
here; Warner noted in his diary, “as the 
20th Corps is the subject of considerable 
jealousy on the part of the other corps, 
hope we may havea fine day for the show.” 
April 22 dawned cool and cloudy and 
developed into Warner's wished-for fine 
day. The 154th moved from camp about 
8:00 a.m., stopped a while in the city to 
allow the passage of the First Division, 
“then passed up Fayetteville Street passed 
Gen. Sherman,” Warner recorded. The 
men were proud of the XX Corps’ show- 
ing in the review. “The day was fine and 
so was the display,’ Warner wrote. “Ra- 
leigh never witnessed a greater military 
assemblage.” ** 

A final competition between the 
various corps occurred after General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston’s surrender to Sherman 
on April 26, 1865. With the war over, 
Sherman's army was ordered to Washing- 
ton to march in the Grand Review of the 
Union forces. According to a biographer 
of Major General Henry W. Slocum, com- 
mander of the Army of Georgia, “This 
march was ordered conducted so as to 
fatigue the troops as little as possible.” A 
historian of the XX Corps wrote, “It was 
ordered that from Raleigh to Richmond 
the troops should march fifteen miles 
daily; but with their longing for home and 
joyous prospects the men stepped off at 
a pace that placed twenty miles behind 
them each night, and gladly would have 
done still more had it been permitted. 
The distance, 170 miles, was covered in 
nine days.” *° 

The 154th New York averaged eigh- 
teen miles daily on the march to Rich- 
mond; temperatures often exceeded 
ninety degrees while the men tramped 
along. According to Sergeant Charles W. 
McKay of Company C, the hurried pace 
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Private Charles W. Abell 


was not attributable to the men’s desire 
to reach home, but to inter-corps rivalry 
and the carelessness of high-ranking of- 
ficers. “A race was inaugurated between 
the Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps,’ 
McKay wrote, “and the way they rushed 
us thru to the city on the James [Rich- 
mond] was the cause of much profanity. 
Many were overcome and had to fall out, 
and I have heard it asserted that some 
died from the effects of that march. If 
such was the case, the officers who were 
responsible should have been punished 
for their foolhardiness.” *° 

Historian Joseph Glatthaar con- 
firmed McKay’s charge. Sherman's corps 
commanders “placed bets on whose men 
could march the fastest to Richmond,” 
Glatthaar reported, and asa result, “thou- 
sands of men straggled; hundreds became 
ill; and dozens who had survived the war 
died of heat prostration. Needless to say,’ 
Glatthaar added, “the troops were en- 
raged.” 27 

On arriving in the Richmond area, 
soldiers of the XX Corps found them- 
selves in the proximity of eastern troops 
for the first time in more than a year and 
a half. On May 11 the 154th New York 
marched in cadenced step with drums 
beating and colors flying through 
Manchester and Richmond. “While go- 
ing through Manchester,’ Corporal David 
S. Jones of Company K recorded, “we 
found a brigade of the 24 corps drawn up 
in line on one side of the street.” The 
XXIV Corps, commanded by Major Gen- 
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Corporal David S. Jones 


eral John Gibbon, was part of the Army 
of the James. Its men “were dressed as if 
fora holiday, Jones noted, “while we were 
dressed for work.’ By now the XX Corps 
had been stripped of its identity as a pa- 
per-collar, feather-bed, bandbox outfit 
and was proud to be part of Sherman's 
ragged, well-worn army. Now they com- 
pared themselves to the well turned-out 
men of the XXIV Corps. “Of course we 
knew we could not come up to them at 
such odds in style, Jones wrote, “and our 
boys made much amusement at their ex- 
pense.” It was like the situation the regi- 
ment had faced when it first arrived in the 
West and was looked down on by west- 
ern soldiers, only in reverse. Now the 
154th men were the scruffy toughs look- 
ing down on well-dressed eastern 
troops.”8 

Members of the regiment reveled in 
the reputation they had earned under 
Sherman for being rough and tumble 
fighters who had trampled the Confed- 
eracy into submission. “It beats my time 
... to hear about some expressions used 
by some of the Potomac boys,” Charles 
Abell wrote from Manchester. “They say 
that Shermans men dont care for Bayo- 
nets or Bullets but where ever they take a 
notion to go they just go.” Sherman’s men 
intimidated some of the eastern troops, 
Abell noted. “One [eastern] soldier made 
application to be relieved (he was doing 
guard duty) and [to be] sent to his Regt 
because Shermans Army was coming.” ”” 

A final comparison of the two ma- 
jor armies and the various corps was of- 
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fered at the Grand Review in Washing- 
ton. “Thousands of citizens had rushed 
to Washington from all over the country 
to see the last grand pageant of the war,’ 
Charles McKay wrote. “The fame of 
‘Sherman's Bummers had gone before us, 
and there was much curiosity to see the 
men who cut the Confederacy in twain.” 
The Army of the Potomac paraded 
through the capital’s avenues on May 23; 
Sherman’s men marched the next day. 
Many observers expected the western 
army to fall short of the easterners in ap- 
pearance and marching ability, but 
Sherman’s men spruced up nicely—while 
still retaining a devil-may-care kind of 
rakishness—and swung their lengthier 
gait along the streets with precision. Bre- 
vet Major General John W. Geary even 
lent his Second Division, XX Corps 
men—including the 154th New York—a 
touch of Army of the Potomac sartorial 
class by buying his men white gloves to 
wear in the review. The XX Corps won 
many plaudits in the commentary of cor- 
respondents. A reporter for the Washing- 
ton Chronicle declared the XX Corps “the 
crack corps of Sherman’s Army” and 
Geary’s command “the crack division of 
the corps.” *° 

“Many good people, up to that time, 
had looked upon our Western army as a 
sort of mob, the proud General Sherman 
later wrote; “but the world then saw, and 
recognized the fact, that it was an army 
in the proper sense, well organized, well 
commanded and disciplined; and there 
was no wonder it had swept through the 


South like a tornado.” Members of the 
154th New York shared their 
commander's pride in their performance 
in the review. “It was a grate time,’ Cor- 
poral John Langhans of Company H (the 
author’s great-grandfather) wrote to his 
brother. “I wish you could have seen us 
that day, there were a good maney people 
in the city. the sidewalks, trees and house- 
tops on the street through which we 
marched were crowded full, the people 
gave us a hearty wellcome as we past 
through the street, such spatting of hands 
such waveing of handkerchifs and such 
cheering as they made I never heard be- 
fore.” >! 


* * * 


Comparisons between Union soldiers 
of East and West endured for decades af- 
ter the war, fueled by veterans of both sec- 
tions advocating supremacy for them- 
selves and denigrating their counterparts. 
Writing his memoirs years after the 
Grand Review, Charles McKay considered 
the subject and offered an interesting hy- 
pothetical situation. 

There has always been a more or 

less earnest dispute as to the mer- 

its of the troops composing the 

Western Army and those of the 

Army of the Potomac. Men of the 

latter have sometimes been wont 

to belittle the achievements of 

their brothers in the Western De- 

partment and claim that they in 
the West did not have to contend 
with Generals like Lee or soldiers 
such as he led. The success of our 
troops in the West may have given 
some color to this argument. But 
when Longstreet took his corps to 

the West and it is admitted that his 

corps was as good as the best of 

Lee’s army, they found at 

Chickamauga and Knoxville an 

enemy worthy of their steel, and 

they were unable to accomplish 
anything of note. With all their 
vaunted dash and bravery and the 
advantage of superior numbers, 
they were unable to budge the 
Rock of Chickamauga and the 
handful of heroes that sur- 
rounded him. It would have 
settled some questions that will al- 
ways remain subjects of conjec- 
ture had the fortunes of war 
placed Lee and his vaunted Army 
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of Northern Virginia face to face 
with the Army of the West, com- 
manded by George H. Thomas. 

As members of both the Army of the 
Potomac and Sherman’s army of the West, 
veterans of the 154th New York observed 
the controversy between the two forces 
from an unusual perspective. They had 
endured shame and defeat with the XI 
Corps at Chancellorsville and Gettysburg; 
they had known victory and tremendous 
accomplishment with the XX Corps un- 
der Sherman. They had endured the 
snubs and insults of western troops when 
they arrived in that theatre, and had 
gradually transformed into quasi- 
westerners themselves, ready to trade 
banter and insults with easterners they 
encountered. They had been part of two 
different worlds; they retained qualities 
of both, and were proud of both. If they 
had the chance, they might well have 
agreed with Bell Wiley’s assessment. “Ac- 
tually there was no discernable difference 
in the fighting qualities of soldiers from 
the various sections,’ Wiley wrote. “Nor 
were there any marked divergencies in 
other basic characteristics.” For all their 
differences, Union soldiers of East and 
West were much alike. O 
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CITIZEN SOLDIERS 


John Beatty and His Brigade at Chickamauga 


DAVE POWELL 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN BEATTY WAS 
NOT A PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER. Far from 
it, in fact: he was an Ohio banker, vehe- 
mently anti-slavery, and a staunch Union 
man. In September 1863 he had been a 
soldier for twenty-nine months, and a 
general officer for ten. Five months ear- 
lier his brigade had been transferred to 
Major General James S. Negley’s Second 
Division, XIV Corps, under the overall 
command of Major General George H. 
Thomas. With Thomas and Negley, 
Beatty experienced the Tullahoma Cam- 
paign and the crossing of the Tennessee 
River to open the Chickamauga Cam- 
paign. His quiet, self-deprecating confi- 
dence marked him as a solid brigade 
commander, but no more of a standout 
than any of a dozen or so brigadiers in 
the army. 

When the war came in 1861 Beatty 
had been among the first to enlist in the 
3rd Ohio Infantry, of which he was cho- 
sen lieutenant colonel. His competence 
at the regimental level brought him to 
brigade command at Perryville, and he 
was promoted to brigadier general in 
November 1862. His first action as a gen- 
eral was Stones River, where he fought 
under Major General Lovell H. 
Rousseau’s direction in Thomas’ corps. 
In each battle, he performed ably. 

Two years’ service and the temper- 
ing of combat made John Beatty a com- 
petent volunteer officer. West Pointers 
might have held most of the senior ranks 
in the Army of the Cumberland, at divi- 
sion and above, but there were never 
enough professional officers to go 
around, and it was the hard-headed prac- 
ticality of men like Beatty—civilians 
from all walks of life who rose to meet 
wartime challenges—who formed the 
backbone of command at the brigade 
level. Thirty-one Federal infantry bri- 
gades were embroiled in the maelstrom 


of Chickamauga. Virtually all of them 
were led by citizen soldiers. The battle 
would prove to be the Army of the 
Cumberland’s worst defeat of the war, 
and in the confusion of that fight, these 
brigade leaders would be tested as never 
before. John Beatty’s experience proved 
that the citizen-soldier could pass that 
test. 

For Beatty, the Chickamauga Cam- 
paign began when his brigade crossed the 
Tennessee on August 31. Beatty did not 
cross with it, however—he was serving 
ona board of review convened to recom- 
mend commissions for worthy enlisted 
men, and did not catch up and assume 
command until 10:00 p.m. on Septem- 
ber 1.! No matter, as the initial stages of 
the campaign were active, but not bloody. 
Major General William S. Rosecrans’ ob- 
jective was to maneuver Confederate gen- 
eral Braxton Bragg and his Army of Ten- 
nessee out of Chattanooga, rather than 
assault Bragg head-on. Marching was the 
order of the day for the first week or so, 
as the columns struggled to cross first 
Sand and then Lookout Mountain—each 
a steep ascent and wide plateau, followed 
by equally hazardous descents.’ Except 
for a slight skirmish on September 6, 
Beatty’s men saw no fighting for the first 
week? 

On September 11 Negley’s force de- 
scended the east side of Lookout Moun- 
tain, crossed the valley below, and 
reached the foot of Pigeon Mountain. On 
the other side was Lafayette, Georgia, 
Negley’s objective. Capturing the town 
would help reunite Rosecrans’ scattered 
corps and place the Federals in position 
to attack Bragg as he fell back. Unfortu- 
nately for that plan, Bragg was no longer 
retreating. Instead he was concentrating 
his army at Lafayette, and Negley’s force 
was heavily outnumbered, threatened 
from three sides, and in need of help. 
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Negley’s command was in the middle of 
a valley called MacLemore’s Cove, his 
only means of escape a retreat west back 
over Lookout Mountain, or south into an 
isolated V-shaped valley far from any 
other Federals. Reinforced by elements of 
Brigadier General Absalom Baird’s divi- 
sion, with an “immense train” of wagons 
in tow, and skirmishing regularly with 
rebel cavalry, Negley was forced to retreat 
on September 12.4 Confederate incom- 
petence came to the aid of the isolated 
Federal column, allowing Negley and 
Baird to escape unscathed, but the warn- 
ing had been clear: Bragg was looking for 
a fight, and Rosecrans needed to concen- 
trate his army or have it destroyed piece- 
meal. 

The next week was relatively inac- 
tive for Beatty’s men. Their division was 
now the rear guard for Thomas’ corps 
heading back to Chattanooga, and 
Negley’s troops waited for the rest of the 
corps and the trains to pass behind them. 
This was fortunate for Negley, who was 
by this time very ill. He was under a 
doctor’s care from September 12 on, and 
was confined to bed on September 15 and 
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16, during which time, fortunately, the 
division did not move. On the 17th, they 
resumed the march, arriving at Crawfish 
Springs on the evening of September 18. 
Rosecrans wanted Negley to replace Gen- 
eral John M. Palmer’s division of the XX1 
Corps, then guarding crossings along 
Chickamauga Creek, so that Palmer’s 
men could shift northward closer to their 
own corps and Chattanooga.° 

Orders sometimes go astray, how- 
ever. Palmer’s brigade commanders never 
got theirs, and refused to move without 


them. The comedy of errors took most 
of the night to sort out, but finally 
Palmer’s troops were on their way and 
Negley’s men in position. Beatty's brigade 
replaced that of Colonel William Grose, 
not settling in until about 2:00 a.m.° 
Beatty's brigade remained west of 
the creek, but his picket line extended all 
the way across the stream, where Grose 
had established his pickets the day before. 
That night, after crossing the creek on 
two felled logs, Francis Carlisle of Com- 
pany D, 42nd Indiana, was one member 


Above: Troops of 
Brigadier Absalom 
Baird's division stand fast 
before the Kelly house, 
covering the Union 
withdrawal to Chatta- 
nooga. 

Left to right: Brigadier 
General John Beatty, 
Major General George H. 
Thomas, and Major 
General James S. Negley. 


of a picket post in the yard of an aban- 
doned house near a Confederate camp. 
A dead civilian lay sprawled on the porch. 
The civilian had been killed by a mem- 
ber of the 17th Indiana Mounted Infan- 
try, the troops that Carlisle’s detachment 
replaced. The story a member of the 17th 
told Carlisle was that the man had rushed 
out of his house upon their arrival the 
day before, insisting “that no ‘Damned 
Yankee’ could come in his house.” The 
Indianans pointed out the obvious, that 
they both outnumbered and outgunned 
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him, and demanded that the civilian give 
up. He foolishly refused, saying “he would 
not surrender to any ‘Damned Yankees.” 
At this point, having apparently had 
enough of the man’s obstinacy, one of the 
‘Damned Yankees’ shot him dead.’ The 
rest of the family fled, leaving only the 
anonymous corpse crumpled on the 
porch for Carlisle to contemplate as the 
sun rose. 

This was the only excitement Carlisle 
or his comrades in the 42nd saw that 
morning, but not all of Beatty’s front was 
so quiet. Farther south at Glass Mill, 
where the Union pickets did not control 
the crossing or the east bank, Confeder- 
ate major general John C. Breckinridge’s 
infantry division had orders to make a 
demonstration against the Federals. Be- 
fore dawn, Breckinridge sent one brigade 
across to the west bank of the creek. For 
the task he chose the fabled Kentucky 
‘Orphan’ Brigade under Brigadier Gen- 
eral Benjamin H. Helm, brother-in-law 
to the wife of President Lincoln. Addi- 
tionally, Major Rice Graves, Breckin- 
ridge’s overall artillery commander, sent 
two guns from Captain Robert Cobb’s 
Kentucky battery to support the Or- 
phans. 

Helm ordered Cobb to take the two 
guns forward to the rebel skirmish line 
and support the infantry in front of the 
6th Kentucky Infantry. Once in place, the 
cannon fired several rounds at a house 
five hundred yards distant, now shelter- 
ing some of Beatty’s skirmishers. The 
rebel fire drew several rounds in response 
from Captain Lyman Bridges’ Illinois 
battery, but did not develop into a larger 
fight. After about five rounds, Cobb with- 
drew his section into cover and a lull en- 
sued.® 

The quiet would not last, however. 
This short skirmish was not enough of a 
demonstration to fool any Federal into 
thinking an attack was coming, and 
Breckinridge needed something more. 
Major Graves was ordered to make a 
stronger effort. Graves reinforced Cobb’s 
battery with four guns from Captain 
Cuthbert H. Slocumb’s 5th Company, 
Washington Artillery, of New Orleans. 
The Washington Artillery was a famous 
prewar militia unit, and the first four 
companies were off serving in Virginia 
with Robert E. Lee. The fifth had been 
raised as the war started, and served 
throughout the war in the Army of Ten- 
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Above: Beatty’s men halted at this spot 
on September 18, waiting here to relieve 
Palmer's Division. 


Right: General John M. Palmer 


nessee. Now Graves ordered Slocumb to 
take two sections of his battery forward 
into an open field on the west bank of 
the creek, and also directed Cobb to bring 
up three more of his guns alongside the 
Louisianians. With nine cannon in place, 
Graves was ready to begin the fight. He 
opened fire at about 9:00 a.m. Their tar- 
get was Bridges’ battery. 

When Grose’s Federals had occupied 
these positions the night before, they had 
two artillery batteries supporting them. 
When Beatty’s brigade replaced them, 
however, Beatty had only Bridges’ six can- 
non. Bridges placed four guns in the main 
position and sent one section of two guns 
to the second battery position.’ When the 
Confederates started shelling him, 
Bridges replied with vigor, despite lack- 
ing a third of his battery. Within minutes, 
both sides were firing as fast as they could 
swab out the tubes. 

The ensuing artillery duel’s ferocity 
impressed everyone who witnessed it. 


| Bridges’ men were initially overmatched, 


facing nine enemy pieces, but Bridges 
soon ordered up his remaining section 
and also got help from half of Captain 
Frederick Schultz’s Battery M, Ist Ohio 
Light Artillery. Lieutenant Eben P. 
Sturges, commanding the three reinforc- 


' ing cannon, described the scene as he ar- 
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rived: “(I] Found [Bridges’ battery] still 
under a severe fire, with a number of 
horses killed, some men lost, and their 
ammunition running a little short.”!° 
Sturges unlimbered his guns next to 
Bridges, and was soon heavily engaged. 
The fight lasted between an hour and 
ninety minutes, waxing and waning in 
intensity. On the rebel side, Lieutenant 
Joseph E. Charlaron in Slocumb’s battery 
saw Sturges’ Federal cannon going into 
position and rode over to Graves, who 
was standing behind the New Orleans 
battery, to tell him of the new arrivals. 
Graves “replied sharply, ‘I see it” Graves 
was not about to back away from the 
fight, however, and ordered Slocumb to 
advance on the Federals by rolling the 
cannon forward by hand.!! The rebel 
batteries moved up about one hundred 
yards, but were pummeled for their au- 
dacity and could go no farther. To 
Charlaron, Graves seemed too intent on 
the immediate action. It took repeated 
orders from Breckinridge to end the ac- 
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tion and retreat. Graves himself “seemed 
loath to quit the field under the enemy’s 
fire,” and Charlaron added that “his per- 
sistency probably cost us some men.”!? 
All told, the Louisianians lost seven killed 
and five wounded in the fight. The Ken- 
tucky infantry, lying helplessly in the 
fields around the rebel guns, also suffered. 
A private in the 4th Kentucky recalled 
that “we had to lay flat down and spread 
out like Cuban adders, and then were far 
from safe. Shells cut the young trees, and 
limbs from the larger ones, and they fell 
promiscuously over and around us. 
These terrible missiles would also plough 
the ground and burst in our midst, mak- 
ing sad havoc. Fourteen of our brigade 
were killed here before we received or- 
ders to recross the river on the Chatta- 
nooga Road.” 

Federal losses were similar. Bridges’ 
own casualties were two killed and nine 
wounded.'* The 104th Illinois Infantry 
occupied the reverse slope of a small ridge 
behind the guns, where they were mostly 
sheltered from the enemy fire, but as the 
losses mounted among the Yankee gun- 
ners, a company of the 104th went for- 
ward to help man the cannon. Lieuten- 
ant William W. Calkins, writing after the 
war, noted that the fight “was intensely 
interesting,” and that the regiment “lost 
one man mortally wounded, and eight 
wounded, on the skirmish line and at the 
battery.”!> Lieutenant Sturges and his 
three guns were more fortunate, suffer- 
ing no losses. The fight ended when 
Breckinridge received orders to move far- 
ther north and replace another Confed- 


Lee and Gordon's Mill. 


erate division facing Lee and Gordon’s 
Mill. Rebel cavalry moved up to replace 
Breckinridge’s infantry, but did not chal- 
lenge Beatty’s line. 

While Beatty’s men were enduring 
this artillery duel, farther north the 
Battle of Chickamauga had begun. All 
day long, Union troops had been filing 
north behind Negley’s division and sent 
into the burgeoning battle. McCook’s XX 
Corps was the last out of McLemore’s 
Cove, moving into position on Negley’s 
right at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, and by 
noon Rosecrans had finally reunited his 
scattered forces. Negley’s division was 
now the southernmost Federal force, and 
Beatty’s brigade the extreme right of the 
army. While all this movement was hap- 
pening, serious fighting erupted when 
the rest of Thomas’ XIV Corps made 
contact with Bragg’s men east of the Kelly 
farmstead. Each side fed troops into that 
fighting throughout the day, and by the 
afternoon, Rosecrans was looking for 
fresh infantry to reinforce Thomas. At 
3:00 p.m. Rosecrans called on Negley’s 
men, ordering them up to the scene of 
the action near the current army head- 
quarters, the Widow Glenn house. 
Rosecrans’ orders were tinged with ur- 
gency. In his report, Negley noted that 
the orders specified that he was to “push 
forward as rapidly as possible.”'® Hasten- 
ing to comply, Negley sent Sirwell’s and 
Stanley’s brigades at once. Beatty’s 
troops, however, still in contact with 
rebel skirmishers, broke contact more 
slowly, acting as rear guard. Carefully, 
Beatty recalled his extended battle line, 


bringing in the skirmishers “a few squads 
at a time” until the whole brigade was 
assembled on the rise near Bridges’ 
guns.'? Once assembled, the brigade 
moved off to join the division, followed 
at a respectful distance by rebel cavalry, 
and by 5:00 p.m. reached Crawfish 
Springs, now a major Union hospital 
complex filled with wounded from the 
day’s fighting.'® 

While Beatty was disengaging, the 
rest of Negley’s division was ordered into 
the fight to repulse a Confederate break- 
through near the Brotherton house. 
Stanley’s and Sirwell’s brigades were de- 
ployed on line in the open expanse of the 
south Dyer field, artillery supporting 
them on the ridge behind, and braced for 
a night attack into the woods in their 
front that separated the Dyer and 
Brotherton fields. All expected this ad- 
vance to be a desperate, bloody affair, but 
in fact the Confederates were already re- 
treating and the fight came to nothing.'? 

In the meantime, Beatty’s brigade 
was looking for Negley. Major James A. 
Lowrie, Negley’s chief of staff, was as- 
signed to Beatty’s command to help him 
find the division when he could catch up, 
but Lowrie could not find Negley. In- 
stead, he located Rosecrans, and was just 
asking the commanding general where to 
go when Negley himself rode up. Beatty’s 
men were still very scattered, and Negley 
elected to put the brigade in reserve near 
the Osborn house, about a quarter of a 
mile from Rosecrans’ headquarters.” 

From here, some of the men in the 
brigade witnessed Stanley’s and Sirwell’s 
men attacking. They also spotted some 
of Colonel John T. Wilder’s soldiers ad- 
vancing in support of the attack. Wilder’s 
men were mounted infantry, known in 
the army as the Lightning Brigade, and 
armed with seven-shot Spencer rifles. 
George Marsh of the 104th Illinois de- 
scribed their advance. “We arrived on the 
field about dark,” he wrote, “but in time 
to see a most magnificent charge by 
Wilder’s mounted infantry, which 
formed near our right and rode forward 
into the thick woods, where we saw no 
more of them, but soon heard from their 
Spencer repeating rifles the most con- 
tinuous and rapid fire I have ever yet 
heard.””! 

Notall of Beatty‘s regiments were on 
the field yet. The 15th Kentucky was still 
en route, and would be hours coming up. 
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The unit’s adjutant, D. N. Sharp, recalled 
that they reached Crawfish Springs “a 
little before sunset,” but added that the 
regiment went “into bivouac about mid- 
night.””? Sharp also noted that the 15th 
moved to Lee and Gordon’s Mill some- 
time after dark. The mill lay east of Craw- 
fish Springs. While the rest of the divi- 
sion had marched north up the Dry 
Valley Road, apparently the Kentuckians 
had turned to the right instead of going 
straight on, and had to endure some 
counter-marching before they found the 
brigade. 

Temperatures dropped after dark, 
making the night a miserable one for the 
troops, and at daylight the men found the 
field “wrapped in a dense fog.”*> Some- 
time before dawn Negley retrieved 
Beatty’s brigade. “Before day break,” re- 
called Adjutant Sharp of the 15th Ken- 
tucky, “we moved and joined our divi- 
sion at Brotherton’s.”*4 Negley placed 
these new arrivals somewhere in the 
south Dyer Field, behind the other two 
brigades, who were still in line in the 
woods west of Brotherton’s farm. Beatty’s 
men would act as the divisional reserve. 
Sharp recalled that the brigade was in 
place around 5:00 a.m. on the morning 
of the 20th.?5 

In the meantime, Negley was getting 
more messages. Once again, he was to 
move to the left and support Thomas. 
Once again, it was urgent. The first mes- 
senger arrived around 7:00 a.m., bearing 
orders from Rosecrans, followed shortly 
by an apparently unending stream of 
couriers and aides all urging him to 
hurry.”° Negley reacted quickly. Too 
quickly, as it turned out; he pulled his 
troops out without being replaced and, 
as Rosecrans came riding up to inquire 
about his progress, the army commander 
proceeded to dress Negley down for 
opening a gap without being properly 
replaced.*” Just as quickly, then, Negley 
sent Sirwell and Stanley back into line at 
Brotherton Field, pending the arrival of 
other troops. Beatty’s men, however, were 
in reserve, not in the front line, and 
Rosecrans ordered them to join Thomas 
at once. After they left, and with the re- 
placements still not up, Negley remarked 
worriedly to an aide that he “wished to 
keep [his] division together.” Instead, 
this was the last Negley would see of 
Beatty (though not his brigade) for the 
rest of the battle. 


John Beatty’s experience exemplified 
the problems inherent in this piecemeal 
commitment. Beatty reached Thomas at 
about 8:00 a.m. and was immediately sent 
to support the division of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Absalom Baird, currently holding 
Thomas left. Initially, Beatty deployed his 
brigade facing north, astride the Lafayette 
Road, and facing toward the rise upon 
which sat the McDonald house. While 
this position did not satisfy Thomas’ de- 
sire to cover the ground all the way to the 
Reed’s Bridge Road, it did manage to se- 
cure Baird’s flank, and Beatty thought it 
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a strong position. Thomas felt otherwise, 
and very soon Captain William Gaw, his 
chief topographical officer, brought an 
order for Beatty to take the whole bri- 
gade forward to the McDonald house and 
face east, as intended. Beatty protested, 
but Gaw insisted that the order “was im- 
perative.”*? 

Of course, Thomas expected the rest 
of the division to arrive momentarily and 
fill the gaps in Beatty’s now badly attenu- 
ated line, but in the meantime this was 
little comfort to Beatty. In order to cover 
the distance, Beatty moved his four regi- 
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From Major General James S. Negley’s 2nd Division, 14th Corps 
First Brigade — Brigadier General John Beatty 


299 
328 
259 
305 


104th Illinois 
42nd Indiana 
88th Indiana 
15th Kentucky 


Bridges’ Illinois Arty 126 men, 6 guns 


2/46/16=64 
1/52/53=106 
3/33/16=52 
5/42/15=62 
6/16/4=26 


Second Brigade — Colonel Timothy R. Stanley 


19th Illinois 
11th Michigan 
18th Ohio 


333 
341 
344 
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5/42/19=66 
5/55/14=74 


Engaged _ Killed/Wounded/Missing Losses 


Major General John C. Breckinridge’s Division, Hill’s Corps 


Brigadier General Daniel W. Adams’ Brigade 


32nd Alabama 
13th+20th Louisiana 
16th+25th Louisiana 319 
19th Louisiana 349 
14th Louisiana Bn 99 


145 
309 


0/4/0=4 
16/64/44=124 
21/49/36=106 
28/114/11=153 
0/7/0=7 


Brigadier General Benjamin H. Helm’s Brigade 


41st Alabama 
2nd Kentucky 
4th Kentucky 
6th Kentucky 
9th Kentucky 


357 
302 
275 
220 
230 


27/120/11=158 
13/107/26=146 
7/51/0=58 
2/32/0=34 
11/89/2=102 


Brigadier General Marcellus A. Stovall’s Brigade 


Ist+3rd Florida 
4th Florida 
47th Georgia 
60th N. Carolina 

Artillery: 

Cobb 
Mebane 
Slocumb 


298 
238 
193 
168 


84 men, 5 guns 
73 men, 4 guns 
126 men, 6 guns 
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ments into a single line and swung them, 
gate-like, in a wheeling movement to the 
northeast. As they moved, the distance 
between his two center regiments, the 
42nd Indiana and 104th Illinois, widened 
to two hundred and fifty yards.*° Half of 
Bridges’ battery was left near the first line, 
at the south end of McDonald field and 
west of the Lafayette Road, in a position 
where his guns could sweep the open ex- 
panse of the field in support of the in- 
fantry. The other half was posted near the 
McDonald house. Recognizing that he 
could do little to stem a significant at- 
tack, Beatty tried a bit of a bluff: he sent 
forward a reinforced skirmish line of two 
companies per regiment in order to try 
and fool the Confederates into thinking 
the skirmishers were backed up by a full 
Federal division covering the McDonald 
Field. The left of the brigade managed to 
get into position with only mixed oppo- 
sition, but as the 104th advanced, the 
skirmishers ran into significant resis- 
tance, and Beatty ordered three more 
companies of Illinoisans out on the skir- 
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mish line.*! The 15th Kentucky, holding 
the right, experienced the same: Beatty 
noted that they ran into Confederates 
“almost immediately.”*? 

The deception effort proved a vain 
hope. The Confederate division of Ma- 
jor General John Breckinridge was ad- 
vancing directly toward Beatty’s line, 
opening the day’s fight with a powerful 
attack. Ironically, it was Breckinridge’s 
men who had scrimmaged with Beatty’s 
men on the morning of September 19. 
Just as Negley’s troops were transferred 
from one flank to the other over the 
course of the battle, so too had 


Breckinridge’s command. Now these | 


Confederates were leading the overall 


offensive for the day, and they were aimed | 


precisely where Thomas had feared they 
would strike since the early hours of the 
morning. 

Initially, Breckinridge believed he 
had completely outflanked the Union 
line, having been placed in his current 
position for exactly that reason during 
the night by his corps commander, Lieu- 
tenant General Daniel Harvey 
Hill. As reports of Union skir- 
mishers advancing filtered 
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back from the front of the division, how- 
ever, Hill, Breckinridge, and Brigadier 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, com- 
manding the rebel cavalry on that part 
of the field, made a personal reconnais- 
sance to investigate. Their investigation 
revealed Beatty’s deception effort, and 
Hill noted that “their flank was covered 
for a great distance [only] by infantry 
skirmishers.”*? Satisfied that the Confed- 
erates still outflanked the main Union 
line, Hill ordered Breckinridge to ad- 
vance. 

Breckinridge’s attack broke on 
Beatty’s men with stunning force. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Douglass Hapeman, lead- 
ing the 104th, noted that the “rebels ap- 
peared in large force on our front and 
both flanks.”*4 Some of these troops were 
checked by Bridges’ battery, but enough 
Confederates got through to completely 
sunder the brigade. The 104th tried to 
stretch north to connect its skirmish line 
with that of the 42nd Indiana, but never 
succeeded: As enemy troops swamped his 
command, Hapeman ordered the 104th 
to fire a volley and “immediately fall back. 
“35 On his right, the 15th Kentucky was 
doing the same. The 15th had the dubi- 
ous honor of fighting the Confederate 
Kentuckians from part of the Orphan 
Brigade—the rebel 4th and 6th Ken- 
tucky—along with part of the 41st Ala- 
bama. Recalling the moment, Fred Joyce, 
a member of the 4th, noted that “such 
was the impetuosity of the charge that 
these lines were almost literally run 
over.’*® Both Federal regiments had no 
choice but to fall back, retreating toward 


| that half of Bridges’ battery still in place 


on Beatty’s original line. 

There, the situation was no better. 
Bridges’ gunners and horses were already 
taking fire from their right flank, where 
the rebel line had overlapped the 15th 
Kentucky to the south, and now the rest 
of the Orphans were closing fast. The two 
Federal infantry regiments briefly at- 
tempted to rally and stand behind the 
guns, but Hapeman reported that they 
had to retreat another three hundred 
yards south along the road. Bridges, in 
describing the fight, failed even to note 
the rally attempt, recording that during 
this part of the action he had “no infan- 
try support whatever.” The Confederates 
now rushed the battery from all direc- 
tions, prompting Beatty to order Bridges 
to retreat, but it was too late: too many 
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men and horses had been cut down by 
the flanking fire, and two of the three 
cannon had to be abandoned on the 
spot.*” The remaining gun followed the 
Yankee infantry down the road toward 
Kelly Field. This half of Beatty’s com- 
mand had been completely routed. 
Farther to the left, the other half of 
the brigade was experiencing a similar 
disaster. The 42nd Indiana’s skirmishers 
were captured in the first advance, and 
then the rest of the regiment all but col- 
lapsed.*® The attack was so overwhelm- 
ing that even fifty years after the event, 
R. P. McCutcheon of Company A recalled 
the event with a certain sense of shame: 
“T remember that on that Sunday morn- 
ing—September 20, 1863, I felt very little 
honor for any of the men. Why they ran 
away without any orders, and in such a 
hurry, and I asked myself, where were our 
officers, great and small?”*° McCutcheon 
had been wounded in the first encoun- 
ter, and lay abandoned on the field watch- 
ing all but one of his comrades leaving 
him, which no doubt fueled his outrage. 
Francis Carlisle noted that the regiment 
lost fifty men here, in as many minutes.*! 
The collapse of the 42nd in turn exposed 
the 88th Indiana’s flank. Daniel Long, a 
member of the 88th, vividly recalled a 
glimpse of a terrified deer, “so badly 
scared it knew not where to go, running 
among the troops, first on one side and 
then on the other,” before it disappeared 
from view.” While the infantry fight was 
chaotic, and few recorded the details, the 
fight these two Hoosier regiments made 
bought enough time for the other half of 
Bridges’ battery to escape to the south, 
allowing Bridges to get four of his six 
guns off the field more or less intact.** 
Shortly, however, the Hoosiers had no 
choice but to retreat due west. Beatty did 
not see them for the rest of the battle.*# 
The reality was that two and half 
rebel brigades were swarming forward, 
and any attempt by Beatty’s Federals to 
hold their ground was suicide. Confed- 
erate infantry poured “en masse, four 
columns deep, into the interval between 
the right and left of the brigade.”*> 
Beatty’s collapse meant that the Confed- 
erates accomplished the thing Thomas 
had been worried about all morning. 
They had turned his left flank, and now, 
by pivoting southward, could attack into 
the rear of XIV Corps and threaten the 
entire Union rear. While hardly eloquent, 
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Left to right: Colonel Timothy R. Stanley, Colonel George F. Dick, 
and General Daniel Adams. 


few assessments of the defeat were more 
honest than that of the 42nd Indiana’s 
W.R. Stuckey, who wrote in a letter home 
a few days later: “[T]hey whomped the 
Shit out of us.”4° 

As John Beatty rallied his two regi- 
ments north of Kelly Field, he cast about 
for help. So did Captain Bridges. Bridges 
had sent the remains of his battery to the 
rear, but personally remained with the 
infantry in hopes of recapturing his two 
lost guns. Bridges asked Beatty to coun- 
terattack so he could recover the pieces, 
but Beatty informed the artilleryman that 
it was “impossible to recover” his own 
cannon, and set him to hauling off four 
other guns nearby.*” Then, placing Colo- 
nel Marion Taylor of the 15th in charge 
of what was left of the brigade, Beatty 
rode south and quickly found the next 
brigade of Negley’s division, led by Colo- 
nel Timothy R. Stanley, coming for- 
ward.*® Stanley was glad to get some di- 
rection. Originally, Negley was leading 
the brigade to join Thomas, presumably 
from there to reinforce Beatty’s line. Be- 
fore he arrived on the scene, however, 
Negley met Captain Gaw, who informed 
him that Thomas wanted Stanley to come 
on, but ordered Negley himself to take 
the divisional artillery and what other 
guns he could collect and establish a new 
line about a mile west, atop an open ridge 
near the Snodgrass house.*? Leaving 
Stanley to push forward, Negley com- 
plied, which effectively removed him 
from command of most of his division 
for the rest of the day. Stanley next en- 
countered Thomas, who much to 
Stanley’s relief, gave him “definite and 
positive orders” to go help Beatty.*° 

When Beatty met Stanley’s brigade 
coming up the road, he immediately 
took charge, placing Stanley’s men in line 
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west of the road, and shifting his own 
two battered regiments to a supporting 
position in the left-rear of Stanley’s com- 
mand, By now, the Confederates had 
turned and were hurrying south, follow- 
ing closely on the heels of the 15th and 
104th. To James Martin of the 11th 
Michigan, now holding Stanley’s first 
line, these movements ran together. Mar- 
tin noted that the 11th lay down, and 
then the “line in front of us gave way and 
came tumbling over us, and on came the 
Rebels yelling like mad men.”*! In the 
18th Ohio, also part of Stanley’s front 
line, James Verity recorded the same in- 
cident: “First Brigade overpowered and 
broken. We lay down and let them pass 
over.”*? Once the front was clear, how- 
ever, Stanley’s men delivered a powerful 
volley into the faces of the oncoming 
Confederates. The effect was dramatic, 
according to Martin: “the ground was 
covered with their dead and dying.”™ 
The men Stanley’s brigade stopped 
were Louisianians from Brigadier Gen- 
eral Daniel Adams’ brigade of Breckin- 
ridge’s division, and Adams was one of 
those casualties. In the 13th Louisiana, 
which was on the receiving end of this 
volley, John McGrath noted that the 
“concentrated fire of the enemy was 
poured into our ranks,” and that “Genl 
Adams fell wounded from his horse while 
gallantly leading us on.”™ At this junc- 
ture, Stanley and Beatty ordered the Yan- 
kees to charge, routing Adams’ brigade 
and driving it for a quarter mile back 
north. As the Federals swept over the 
Confederate wounded, Adams fell into 
Union hands. Stanley talked to the rebel 
brigadier briefly, who asked him for a 
stretcher, but Stanley had no time or help 
to spare, and Adams went to the rear, a 
prisoner. The rest of Breckinridge’s divi- 
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sion was repulsed as well, bringing the 
action to a close for the moment. 
Stanley set about reforming his bri- 
gade. Beatty discovered that Taylor, com- 
manding the rump of his own brigade, 
had not joined in the charge and was not 
where Beatty left him, so Beatty set off to 
find reinforcements, should the Confed- 
erates come again. A short distance to the 
rear he found a brigade of four regiments 
in line, seemingly in perfect position to 
support Stanley. Beatty never discovered 
who commanded the brigade or whom 
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it belonged to, but it was 
Colonel George F. Dick‘s 
Second Brigade, Third Di- 
vision, XXI Corps.*° Like 
Beatty earlier, Dick had 
been detached from his 
own division and hurried 
northward to help Tho- 
mas. Now, a new rebel attack was brew- 
ing, and Dick’s four regiments seemed the 
ideal force to add weight to Stanley’s 
thinned ranks. 

In the midst of cobbling together this 
new line, a courier from Negley found 
Beatty to deliver an unusual order. Cap- 
tain Wilson, whom Beatty had dispatched 
earlier to find help before his brigade was 
attacked the first time, now returned with 
a verbal order from Negley to “retire to 
the hill in the rear and join” the division.” 
Following this order could have been di- 


sastrous, as it would once again have ex- 
posed Thomas flank, so Beatty wisely de- 
murred. However, it indicates how out of 
touch Negley had become. Negley knew 
Beatty and Stanley were acting under 
Thomas direct orders, and sending them 
away without Thomas’ approval was a 
mistake. Fortunately, Beatty had a better 
grasp of the situation than Negley. 

The next Confederate attack justified 
Beatty’s decision. It was now shortly after 
noon, and Beatty’s men had been engaged 
for more than two hours. Breckinridge’s 
rebels were repulsed all along the line but, 
somewhat belatedly, another Confederate 
command was ordered in. This force was 
Brigadier General St. John Liddell’s divi- 
sion, of Walker’s Reserve Corps. Liddell 
had two brigades, both heavily engaged 
the day before. As Liddell lengthened his 
front to cover that held by Breckinridge, 
the brigades became separated. Brigadier 
General Edward C. Walthall’s Mississip- 
pians crashed into the Union line east of 
Kelly Field and advanced no farther. 
Liddell’s own brigade of Arkansans, how- 
ever, now under Colonel Daniel C. 
Govan’s command, retraced the steps of 
Adams’ brigade into McDonald Field and 
then turned south, to strike at Beatty’s 
newly reconstituted line.** 

Suddenly Beatty had a new fight on 
his hands, which drove back Stanley’s line, 
and he hurried to bring up Dick’s men. 
Stanley's and Beatty’s accounts of what 
happened next differ sharply from those 
of Dick and his men, however. Stanley re- 
ported that “being hard pressed, I gave the 
order, after firing a number of rounds, to 
fall back to the support. After looking 

around, however, I found the support had 
disappeared.” Beatty concurred, noting 
that “the unknown brigade which I had 
posted in the rear. ..retired with unseemly 
haste, and without firing a shot.”™ Dick's 
report painted a different picture: “Colo- 
nel Stanley’s brigade...being soon hard 
pressed, I went to his support, but after 
firing a short time his line gave way in 
confusion, and retreated in disorder over 
my command lying on the ground. This 
uncovered my line and caused it to be- 
come somewhat confused, but having 
partially recovered, I gave the enemy a 
galling fire for more than fifteen minutes. 
I was soon overwhelmed...and fell back 
in some disorder.” Dick was likely exag- 
gerating the extent of his brigade’s fight 
here, for Lieutenant Colonel Simeon C. 
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Aldrich, 44th Indiana, one of Dick’s regi- 
mental commanders, said that Stanley’s 
retreat “caused a panic with most of our 
brigade.”*! 

This collapse might have been a 
larger disaster for the Yankees had 
Govan’s rebels not been entirely alone. In 
fact, the Arkansans were cut off from the 
rest of the army by other Federals mov- 
ing up from Kelly Field on their left flank 
and, fearing capture, Govan’s men fell 
back in several directions. Part of the bri- 
gade moved by the right flank, circling 
first west and then north, eventually re- 
turning to the rebel lines east of the 
Lafayette Road.® This retreat finally 


ended the threat to the Union flank. 


Generals in Blue 


Beatty now found himself without 
acommand. Taylor had disappeared ear- 
lier, and now Stanley’s men were scat- 
tered, so Beatty decided he had better try 
to find his men and his division com- 
mander. Since, according to the earlier 
message, Negley’s position was the high 
open ridge near the Snodgrass farmstead, 
Beatty headed there. 

Taylor’s disappearance would only 
be explained later that night, and at the | 


moment, Beatty was “greatly provoked” 
at his departure. In fact, Taylor had little 
choice.®? Back during Stanley’s first 
charge, Beatty had ordered Taylor to re- 
cover Bridges’ two lost cannon. Sending 
out a detachment of his own 15th Ken- 
tucky, they came back not only with 
Bridges’ two pieces but three more, guns 
lost from fighting on the 19th and 
dragged to the Lafayette Road over- 
night.* With his makeshift battery in 
tow, Taylor fell back when Stanley did, 
taking up a new position farther to the 
left, which explains why Beatty could not 
find him. Then, either during or just be- 
fore Govan’s rebels slammed into 
Stanley’s line, Major Lowrie rode up and 
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Left to right: Brigadier General Thomas 
J. Wood, Brigadier Generals John M. 
Brannan, and Colonel Daniel C. Govan. 


ordered Taylor to take both regiments 
and the guns back to Snodgrass Hill. As 
even Beatty admitted later, Taylor could 
not simply ignore a direct order from the 
major general commanding the division, 
and off Taylor went.® 

Taylor’s experience did not improve 
once he reached Negley. The entire Union 
line south of Thomas had collapsed in 
the meantime, assailed by Confederates 
under the newly arrived Lieutenant Gen- 
eral James Longstreet. Longstreet’s attack 
routed a third of the Federal army, and 
now Negley’s reserve was rapidly becom- 
ing the front line. Taylor’s men were or- 
dered to several different positions, sup- 
porting Federal cannon, and at one point, 
out of ammunition, were ordered to 
make a bayonet charge into an oncom- 
ing rebel line.® This charge was stopped 
before it began, when Negley abruptly de- 


| cided that retreat was now his only re- 


course and ordered the whole force off 
the field in order to protect the fifty can- 
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non that had accumulated under his 
command. Taylor’s two regiments 
headed for Rossville, and at some point 
along the way were reunited with the 
42nd and 88th Indiana of their brigade, 
regiments that had fetched up there af- 
ter being overrun in the morning near 
the McDonald house.®’ By 1:00 p.m. 
Beatty’s entire brigade had left the field 
without him, following Negley‘s orders. 

Beatty knew none of this at the time, 
of course. Sometime between noon and 
1:00 p.m he rode up to the vicinity of 
the Snodgrass farm and discovered yet 
another chaotic scene. Negley was ab- 
sent, and none of the rest of the division 
was present, except for a part of Stanley’s 

brigade that had somehow 
reached this part of the field 
before him. Negley might be 
gone but there was still 
plenty of work to do right 
here, and Beatty pitched 
in, cobbling together a 
scratch force of “a dozen 
different commands” and 
posting them to hold a 
gap between two other 
Federal units. At about this 
time, Stanley and the rest of his 
brigade also arrived and were in- 
corporated into the defense. 

Ultimately other officers, senior to 
Beatty, took charge of the fight here. 
Brigadier Generals John M. Brannan 
and Thomas J. Wood, both divisional 
commanders, helped hold this part of 
the line. Thomas himself was present 
much of the time, as he established a 
field headquarters at the Snodgrass 
house, directly behind Beatty’s hastily 
assembled fragments. Major General 
Gordon Granger at times personally di- 
rected the fire of a Union artillery bat- 
tery nearby. There was no shortage of 
superior officers for the rest of the fight, 
and Beatty no longer lacked direction. 
This did not mean he was out of the 
battle, however, or that his presence was 
not noted—far from it. A number of of- 
ficers later wrote to commend his per- 
formance. Brannan wrote that Beatty 
“joined me on the hill where our last 
stand was made and gave great assis- 
tance in rallying the troops.”®? Colonel 
William L. Stoughton of the 11th Michi- 
gan, who assumed command of 
Stanley’s brigade after Stanley was 
wounded, noted Beatty’s help in “inspir- 


ing the men” on the same hill. General 
Wood met Beatty about sundown, still 
engaged in rallying troops and round- 
ing up stragglers to return to the fight. 
Wood was favorably impressed with the 
fact that Beatty, without a command and 
with his division having left the field, was 
doing all he could to strengthen the de- 
fense. Both Thomas and Negley also gave 
him high praise, and in January 1864, 
when Rosecrans submitted a list of es- 
pecially notable officers in the army, 
Beatty was near the top.” 

Beatty’s war was largely over after 
Chickamauga, however. He served 
through the Union victory of Chatta- 
nooga, and was part of the force sent to 
relieve Major General Ambrose E. 
Burnside’s besieged Knoxville garrison in 
December 1863. But before long, the call 
of home became too strong to ignore. He 
missed his family greatly, and his brother 
William, who had been faithfully running 
the family banking business for the past 
three years, also wanted to serve. In Janu- 
ary 1864 Beatty resigned to return home. 
His postwar life saw modest success in 
multiple fields. He returned to his bank- 
ing career, resigning as president of the 
bank in 1903. He served six years in con- 
gress, and wrote several novels. He lived 
until 1914, reaching the age of eighty-six. 
Beatty’s memoirs of his time in the war, 
titled The Citizen-Soldier, were published 
in 1879. With customary modesty, he 
dedicated them to his brother, Major Wil- 
liam Beatty. The Citizen-Soldier stands as 
one of the most literate, reliable, and en- 
tertaining personal accounts of the war. 
Beatty and his fellow brigadiers are little 
remembered in Civil War history today, 
but their contributions, as much as any, 
made the Army of the Cumberland what 
it was. C 
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Below are examples of some articles on 
the common Civil War soldier. 


Volume 7, #7: 

HOOP SKIRTS IN CAMP: The presence of women—in a 
variety of roles—did much to raise the morale of the men of 
the 154th New York Infantry. —Mark Dunkelman 

VOICES OF GETTYSBURG: How the men of the Army of 
the Potomac viewed the Gettysburg Campaign. —Eric A. 
Campbell 


Also in this issue: “Why the Confederate Insurgency Failed” 
—Ethan S. Rafuse, “West Virginia 1861: A Tale of a Goose, a 
Dog, and a Fox”—Albert Castel; “Vicksburg The Key” 
—Terrence J. Winschel; “Black Jack Logan: A Human 
Hurricane on Horseback”—Gary Ecelbarger 


Volume 7, #6: 


“OUR LIBERTIES AND INSTITUTIONS”: Soldiers on both 
sides saw the opposing section as constituting a direct threat 
to the practice of self government, the principles of liberty 
and equality, and the proper balance between God, govern- 
ment, society, family, and the individual. At the heart of the 
threat, each side believed, was the other’s stance on slavery. 
—Chandra Miller Manning 

Also in this issue: “Whipped and Routed”— William L. Shea; 
“A Quaker Family at War” —Peter Sleeth; “Defense of the 
ee Mississippi Valley” —Jeff T: Giambrone; “I'd Rather Go To 


“The Girl I Left Behind Me” Hell” —Margaret Storey 


Volume 6, #2: 


“THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME”: Cause and comrades 
were certainly important motivators for Confederate 
soldiers, but a more basic instinct was also at work. 
—Stephen W. Berry II 
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Also in this issue: “Robert E. Lee and the Hand of God” 
—Richard Rollins, “The Battle of Mansfield” —Steve 
Bounds and Curtis Milbourn; “Maryland, My Maryland!” 
__Edward Steers, Jr.; “General Carlin and the Nightmare of 
Bentonville” —Mark L. Bradley, “The Spoils of War” 
—Mark W. Summers 
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VOTE FOR THE BEST ARTICLE IN VOLUME 9 


9.1 


“Set Your Spades to Work”: Field Fortifications 
in the Chancellorsville Campaign. —Earl J. 
Hess 

Loosening the Ties That Bind: The Conflicting 
Moral Visions of Men and Women in the Civil 
War North. —Nina Silber 

The Fighting Doctor: Bernard John Dowling 
Irwin in the Civil War. —John H. Fahey, M.D. 
Meade at Gettysburg, July 1, 1863: Meade’s Lost 
Afternoon Re-Examined. —Robert Himmer 
Raising the Blockade: The Nighttime Attack of 
the CSS Palmetto State and the CSS Chicora. 
—R. Thomas Campbell 

John Brown, the Election of Lincoln, and the 
Civil War. —David S. Reynolds 


9.2 


Could the Confederacy Have Won the Civil War? 
—William W. Freehling, Allen C. Guelzo, Bruce 
Levine, Richard M. McMurry, James M. 
McPherson, and Stephen W. Sears 

As Plain as a Deep Scar: The Disaster at Reams’ 
Station, August 25, 1864. —Allen C. Guelzo 
Meade at Gettysburg: Meade’s Battle Plans Re- 
Examined. —Robert Himmer 

Supporting the Troops: The Bond between Ci- 
vilians and Soldiers in the Civil War. —Steven 
E. Woodworth 

The Worst Sight | Ever Saw: The 154th New 
York Infantry at the Battle of Peachtree Creek. 
—Mark H. Dunkelman 

A Philosopher’s Defense of the Confederacy: 
Jermyn Cowell to Henry Sidgwick, September 
1863. —Charles Priestley 


9.3 


Thunder in the Ozarks: The Battle of Prairie 
Grove. —William L. Shea 

Vikings of the South. —Mark Weitz 

Fateful Encounter: Jim Jackson and Elmer 
Ellsworth. —David Detzer 

Jay’s Mill: The Opening Action at Chickamauga. 
—Larry J. Daniel 

Grant’s Rise From Obscurity. —Carl R. 
Schenker, Jr. 

Manufacturing a War:The Ames Company and 
Chicopee, Massachusetts. —Jacqueline T. 
Lynch 

Guns of the Keokuk. —Derek Smith 


9.4 


When Metal Meets Mettle: the Hard Realities 
of Civil War Soldiering. —Stephen Berry 
Johnny Reb, Billy Yank, and Betty Sue: —Tho- 
mas P. Lowry 

“Like a Handle on a Jug”: Union Soldiers and 
Abraham Lincoln. —Chandra Miller Manning 
Refusing to Fight: The Breakdown of Combat 
Morale in the Civil War. —Earl J. Hess 


“His Eyes Indicated Wildness and Fear”: Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder. —Eric T. Dean Jr. 
Battlelines & Headlines: The Debate over “Ne- 
gro Soldiers.” —Andrew S. Coopersmith 


9.5 


“A Most Horrible National Sin”: The Treatment 
of Prisoners in the American Civil War 
—Charles W. Sanders Jr. 

“Let No Man Prate of Compromise”: Anna 
Dickinson, Abraham Lincoln, and the Civil War. 
—J. Matthew Gallman 

Repeating Rifles: A Weapons System Seeking 
a Tactical Role. —Joseph G. Bilby 

Brother Against Brother (and Sister). —Amy 
Murrell Taylor 

Lincoln, Davis, and the Dahigren Raid. —David 
E. Long 


New Birth: Gettysburg. —Gabor Boritt 

The Battle of Galveston. —Edward T. Cotham 
Jr. 

Who Was William C. Oates and Why Should 
Anyone Care? —Glenn W. LaFantasie 

On the Skirmish Line in Virginia. —Fred L. Ray 
Fort Pillow During the Civil War. —John 
Cimprich 

Equatorial Temptations: The CSS Shenandoah’s 
Ascension Island Sojourn. —Tom Chaffin 


9.7 


The Battle of Blair’s Landing. —Curtis Milbourn 
and Gary Joiner 

Fire and Water: Disaster at the Gosport Navy 
Yard, April 1861. — Nelson D. Lankford 

The Neighbors’ War. —Jennifer L. Weber 

“One Hour’s Hard Fighting”: The 4th lowa Cav- 
alry at the Battle of Hill’s Plantation. — Jeff 
Giambrone 

What German Americans Fought For. — Walter 
D. Kamphoefner 

Wounded Men in Blue. —Stephen A. Goldman, 
M.D. 

The Most Significant Books of 2006. — Gerald 
J. Prokopowicz 


AS I MENTIONED IN MY EDITORIAL, 
I want readers to have the opportunity of 
voting for the best article in each volume 
of North & South. All the articles in vol- 
ume 9 are listed above, and you can cast 
your vote via the Feedback Card in this is- 
sue. In future we plan to enable you to vote 
via our website, but that is not yet in place. 
As you can see from page 68 we have 
many articles in the pipeline (and those 
listed are by no means all we have in hand 
or on their way). But I’d like to extend an 
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invitation to all readers of the magazine 
to use the Feedback Card to let me know 
what you think of articles in the current 
issue, and also what subjects you'd like to 
see in upcoming issues. In particular, I'd 
like to know which individuals you'd like 
to see featured in the proposed biographi- 
cal series. Some of those I have in mind 
for inclusion are: Confederate brigadier 
general James Edwards Rains, killed at 
Murfreesboro, December 31, 1862, whose 
last words, according to tradition, were, 
“Forward, my brave boys. Forward!”; Tom 
Custer; Champ Ferguson; and Arthur 
McArthur. 


Civil War Society 


THE SOCIETY IS PARTNERING WITH 
the American Institute for History Educa- 
tion in the provision of colloquia for school 
teachers of history. As part of this collabo- 
ration, teachers attending the courses will 
be provided with subscriptions to North 
& South. The magazine will provide teach- 
ers with a valuable tool for providing stu- 
dents with cutting edge information re- 
garding the Civil War. 

In a related development, North & 
South has reached agreement with South- 
ern Illinois University Press, whereby the 
Press will publish a series of books featur- 
ing articles that have appeared in the maga- 
zine. The first in the series, due out in 
spring 2008, will contain eight of the dis- 
cussion articles that have appeared, includ- 
ing such favorites as who were the top ten 
generals, and who were the worst ten. The 
other books in the series will group articles 
on a particular theme or topic—and the 
first of these will be devoted to the gener- 
alship of Robert E. Lee. It is hoped that in 
addition to sales to the general public, the 
books will be adopted for use in college 
courses in Civil War and Reconstruction. 

Other publishing possibilities being 
explored include a Civil War trivia book, 
to be built around our “Do You Know’ fea- 
ture, and the Atlas mentioned in my edi- 
torial. 
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Civil War Education Association ote ee, 
and The Civil War Society ‘gp h 
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RIDING WITH NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 


June 4-9: Monday 6:00 PM thru Saturday 8:30 PM — begins & ends in Memphis 
LED BY EDWIN C. BEARSS 


® Tour stops will include Fort Pillow, Parker’s Cross Roads, Fort Donelson, 
Franklin, Columbia, Chapel Hill, Sand Mountain, Montevallo, Selma, Ebenezer 
Church, Gainesville, Okolona, Tupelo, Brice’s Cross Roads and Memphis 


® Registration Fees: $1695-Double per person; $1995—Single - includes 6 nights’ 
lodging (Monday through Saturday nights), 5 breakfasts, 5 lunches & 3 dinners 


* + * 


THE BEST OF BEARSS 
October 2-8: Tuesday 7:30 PM thru Monday 6:00 PM — based in Richmond 
LED BY EDWIN C. BEARSS 


© Tour stops will include Fort Monroe, Big Bethel, the Siege of Yorktown, Stuart’s 
Ride around McClellan, the Seven Days, Cold Harbor and Petersburg 


© Attend All or Any Part on a pro-rated fee basis 


© Full Program Registration Fee: $995 — includes 3 dinners and 6 lunches 
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STONEWALL JACKSON’S 1862 VALLEY CAMPAIGN: 
THE COMPLETE & CHRONOLOGICAL TOUR 
October 15-20: Monday 8:00 PM thru Saturday 5:00 PM — beginning in Winchester 
LED BY GARY ECELBARGER 
® Tour stops will include Unger’s Store, Berkeley Springs, Hancock, Romney, 
Bloomery Furnace, Kernstown, McGaheysville, Elkton, McDowell, Mount 
Solon, Compton’s Creek, Front Royal, Fairview, Cedarville, Middletown, 


Newtown, Winchester, Charles Town, Harpers Ferry, Cross Keys and Port 
Republic 


© Registration Fees: $1495-Double per person; $1 695-Single - includes 5 nights’ 
lodging (Monday through Friday nights), 5 breakfasts, 5 lunches & | dinner 


For details & registration for these Civil War Society co-sponsored programs, visit 


www.cwea.net 
or contact CWEA, P. O. Box 78, Winchester, VA 22604 
Phone: 800-298-1861 Fax: 800-550-1347 cwea@earthlink.net 
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THE DEADLIEST RIOTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY were triggered by the federal 
government's first direct conscription of 
men into a national army—and the ex- 
emption of anyone who could present a 
substitute or pay $300. The four-day cata- 
clysm that erupted in the streets of New 
York on July 13, 1863, has come to be 
known as the Civil War draft riots, but 
rage against the draft is only half the story. 
The rioting quickly expanded from at- 
tacks on draft offices, soldiers, police, and 
Republican officials into a racial pogrom: 
African Americans were beaten to death 
on the street, driven off docks into the 
rivers, and lynched from lampposts, their 
bodies charred and mutilated. Their 
homes were looted and burned, and by 
the end of the “Bloody Week,” forty per- 
cent of the black population—some five 
thousand men, women, and children— 
had been driven out of the city. 

As unpopular as the draft law of 
March 2, 1863, was Republican president 
Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, issued just two months earlier, 
on January 1, 1863. The freeing of the 
slaves by decree, even if not yet in fact, 
revolutionized the Union war effort. No 
longer was the Civil War to be fought for 
the conservative purpose of keeping the 
United States whole, but rather for the 
radical goal of granting liberty, and thus 
some measure of equality, to four mil- 
lion African-American slaves in the Con- 
federacy. The Reconstruction era had be- 
gun, and American race relations, and the 
country itself, would never be the same. 

Such a purpose immediately pre- 
cluded the scenario, still hoped for by 
Peace Democrats in the North, of a lim- 
ited Union military victory, followed by 
a negotiated settlement of the war. In- 
stead, to enforce the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, Union armies would have to 
conquer the South and uproot its pecu- 
liar institution in a scorched earth cam- 
paign, at the point of a bayonet. “I don’t 
know that the niggers themselves is re- 
sponsible for this here trouble, but by 
God there is a war about ’m, damn ’m, 
and we'll pound ’m,” a rioter was quoted 
in the New York World. “It’s the abolition- 
ists that have been pushing matters eter- 
nally, and we won’t stop it. We'll pound 
the God damn abolitionists as well as the 
niggers.”! 

For conservative Americans, mostly 
Democrats, Lincoln’s decree was an out- 


rageous extension of executive authority 
by a president already guilty of egregious 
encroachments on civil liberties in the 
name of national security: suspending 
habeas corpus, locking up dissidents for 
seditious speech, and censoring the press. 
Now he was upending the racial status 


quo, regarded by such opponents as part | 


of the divine order on Earth: blacks were 
inferior, and God had made them so. As 
the diarist Maria Daly commented, be- 
tween Lincoln and the abolitionists in- 
fluencing him, “We have not one devil, 
but many to contend with.”? 


the mere presence of blacks in the vicin- 
ity would depress wages for already ex- 
ploited workers. According to the New 
York Daily News, the mouthpiece of con- 
gressman and former three-term mayor 
Fernando Wood, the draft law and eman- 
cipation were twin evils: 
It is a strange perversion of the 
laws of self-preservation which 
would compel the white laborer to 
leave his family destitute and un- 
protected while he goes forth to 
free the negro, who, being free, will 
compete with him in labor....Let 


The Civil War Draft Riots: 


Barnet Schecter 


Theological justifications for slavery 
aside, self-proclaimed defenders of the 
white working class warned of labor 
competition from emancipated slaves 
flooding northern cities: Not only would 
they take jobs away from poor whites, 
particularly recent Irish immigrants, but 
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the laboring population assemble 
peaceably in mass meeting and ex- 
press their views upon the 
subject....Let them make it a ne- 
cessity with the Administration to 
give up its insane Emancipation 
scheme. Let them insist that in 
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place of the conscription of white 

men to serve blacks, we shall have 

negotiation, compromise, and 
peace.’ 

Democratic newspapers assailed 
the administration without restraint, 
saying Lincoln was influenced by “in- 
sane radicals,” who had once promised 
they only wanted to stop the spread of 
slavery. Manton Marble’s New York 
World asserted that Lincoln was “fully 
adrift on the current of radical fanati- 
cism.”4 If anyone was a danger to the 
government, Marble wrote, it was not 
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BLACK LEADERS SAW SUCH DEMOCRATIC 
NEWSPAPERS and their inflammatory 
rhetoric as the direct cause of the draft 
riots, both in the long and short term. For 
years, physician James McCune Smith ex- 
plained, “the press, with but few excep- 
tions, hounded on the increasing hatred 
of the multitude until it found logical 
expression in the unspeakable atrocities 
of the New York riots.”® 

Rejected by American medical 
schools because of his race, in 1837 
McCune Smith had graduated first in his 


The Black Experience 
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Troops fire to dispel the rioters. 


the Copperheads and Peace Demo- 
crats, but rather the radical Republi- 
cans, who were pressing Lincoln to end 
slavery and overturn white supremacy 
in America.° 


class ahead of hundreds at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in Scotland. For his col- 
leagues in the Glasgow Emancipation 
Society, he was a living embodiment of 
innate racial equality.’ America’s first ac- 
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credited black physician, McCune Smith 
had returned to New York, where he be- 
came the attending physician at the Col- 
ored Orphan Asylum in 1844, tending to 
the health of 150 orphans in a new build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue at Forty-fourth 
Street.’ McCune Smith also saw both 
black and white patients in his thriving 
private practice on West Broadway. Since 
his success was so rare, it heightened his 
frustration with the persistence of racial 
inequality in the northern states, the 
“damning thralldom that grinds to dust 
the colored inhabitants.” 

For McCune Smith and other black 
leaders, America’s racial caste system was 
not only wrong but had no basis, since 
they knew that behind the facade of white 
supremacy, many Americans descended 
from interracial couples, including mix- 
tures of Dutch, Native American, Span- 
ish, and African blood, and particularly 
from white masters and their black female 
slaves in the South. 

McCune Smith mocked the pseudo- 
science of phrenology when he wrote that 
the black news-vendor on the street had 
facial features common to the “first fami- 
lies” of Virginia and could easily have 
been sired by Thomas Jefferson, who 
“contradicted his philosophy of negro 
hate by seeking the dalliance of black 
women” and produced numerous chil- 
dren of “mixed blood.”'® In McCune 
Smith’s literary sketches of a news-ven- 
dor and other blacks in menial jobs, en- 
titled “Heads of Colored People,” and in 
his other writing, he stressed that civili- 
zation itself was impossible without a 
“coming together” of the races, and that 
the enormous vitality of American soci- 
ety came from the mixture of peoples that 
had created it.!! 

In the two decades leading up to the 
Civil War, McCune Smith and other abo- 
litionists had to contend with the prevail- 
ing mindset of white supremacy—and 
racial appeals to the white working 
class—handed down from the era of 
Democratic president Andrew Jackson. 
Labor leader and Democratic congress- 
man Ely Moore of New York warned that 
the rival Whig Party intended to subju- 
gate the working class by freeing the slaves 
in the South “to compete with the North- 
ern white man in the labor market.” 

Jacksonian intellectuals declared that 
charity should “begin at home” in north- 
ern states like Massachusetts and New 
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Hampshire. “The abolitionists of the 
North have mistaken the color of Ameri- 
can Slaves,” declared Theophilus Fisk, a 
labor leader and ex-priest based in Bos- 
ton; “all the real Slaves in the United 
States have pale faces....I will venture to 
affirm that there are more slaves in 
Lowell and Nashua alone than can be 


»12 


found South of the Potomac. 
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PUTTING ASIDE FISK’S EXTREME, RAC- | 


IST ASSERTION that chattel slavery was 
a benevolent institution and constituted 
a lifelong social safety-net for blacks, it 
was nonetheless clear that in the North 
many white immigrants labored in a 
condition of wage slavery. Trapped in 
some of the worst slums on earth in 
Lower Manhattan—where overcrowd- 
ing, lack of sanitation, and resulting dis- 
ease felled children under the age of five 
at a rate of seventy percent—men, 
women, and children worked up to 
nineteen hours a day for subsistence 
wages. Faced with a draft law that ex- 
empted the rich for the equivalent of a 
workingman’s annual salary, in July 
1863 New York’s poor took to the streets 
in what still ranks as the nation’s largest 
working-class rebellion. 

Having vented their rage by burn- 
ing the draft office at Third Avenue and 
Forty-sixth Street on Monday morning, 
in the afternoon the mobs spread 
throughout the lower wards of the city. 
The police were overwhelmed, and Ma- 
jor General Charles Sandford of the state 
militia, who could have dispatched 


troops from the White Street Arsenal to | 


the Fourth and Sixth Wards and Green- 
wich Village, did nothing. Sandford’s ex- 
cessive caution about protecting the ar- 
mories left black New Yorkers exposed 
to the onslaught.!° 

Smaller mobs broke off from the 
main one and roamed the entire width 
of the island, focusing their attacks on 
blacks wherever they could be found: in- 
dividuals on the street, waiters in restau- 
rants, families in mostly black tenement 
houses, seamen in boarding houses, and 
prostitutes in brothels. Blacks did not live 
in a distinct, large ghetto where they 
might have rallied to defend their turf 


and defeat the rioters, but rather were | 


concentrated in individual buildings and 
streets throughout the city, which left 
them easy prey to the roving mobs, '4 


The Sailors’ Home for black seamen 
on Vandewater Street was owned by 
Albro Lyons, who lived there with his wife 
and children, and had made the large 
brick building a station of the Under- 
ground Railroad. Over the years, the 
Lyons family “fed and furnished new dis- 
guises to upwards of a thousand fugitive 
slaves.”'> Lyons also owned an outfitting 


| store for seamen, which served as an em- 


ployment agency too, finding jobs and 
collecting wages for black sailors, while 
providing captains and ship owners with 
“good Stewards, Stewardesses, Cooks & 
Seamen at the shortest notice.”!® 

Like his friend James McCune 
Smith, the best man at his wedding and 
godfather to his children, Albro Lyons 
saw the vitality and strength of the 
American people stemming from a rich 
amalgam of races: His fair-haired, blue- 
eyed mother had Dutch and Native 
American blood, while his wife Mary’s 
mother “was distinctly a poor white of 
English descent.”!” 

Albro’s daughter Maritcha Lyons, 
then a teenager, recalled that on Monday 
afternoon, “A rabble attacked our house, 
breaking window panes, smashing shut- 
ters, and partially demolishing the main 
front door. Had not the mob’s attention 
been suddenly diverted, further damage 
would certainly have ensued.” Her par- 
ents’ determination and resourcefulness 
also fended off the rioters. “The stones 
thrown in were utilized as material to 
form a barricade for the otherwise un- 
protected main front doorway, Maritcha 
Lyons wrote, and her parents braced 
themselves for the next assault.!® 

Because of his religious convictions, 
fellow abolitionist William Powell was 
unwilling to shed blood to defend his 
business and personal property, the Col- 
ored Seamen’s Home nearby on Dover 
Street. He had founded it almost twenty- 
five years earlier “on the strict prin- 
ciples of temperance, and the moral 
and religious elevation of my brethren 
of the sea” to protect them from the 
“snares and temptations which unhap- 
pily beset them on shore.” Powell had 
been a founding member of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society thirty years ear- 
lier, and his seamen’s home, aside from 
being a profitable enterprise, served as 
a distribution center for abolitionist 
literature—making it a prime target 
for the rioters. 
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Albro Lyons, proprietor of the Sailors’ Home. 


Writing to William Lloyd Garrison, 
Powell recalled: 

From 2 p.m. till 8 p.m. myself and 

family were prisoners in my own 

house to king mob, from which 
there was no escape but over the 
roofs of adjoining houses. About 

4 p.m., I sent a note to Superin- 

tendent Kennedy for protection, 

but received none, from the fact 
that he had been seriously injured 
by the mob in another part of the 
city. Well, the mob commenced 
throwing stones at the lower win- 
dows until they had succeeded in 
making an opening. 
Powell sent his wife Mercy and their chil- 
dren, including an invalid daughter Sa- 
rah, to wait on the next-door neighbor’s 
roof while he remained in the house, “de- 
termined not to leave until driven from 
the premises.”!” 

Like Albro and Mary Lyons, eight 
African-American women on Thompson 
Street were prepared to fight back. They 
had filled large tin containers with wa- 
ter, soap, and ashes and heated the mix- 
ture they called “the King of Pain” on a 
massive antique stove. When the promi- 
nent black abolitionist William Wells 
Brown entered the room it was filled with 
a“dense fog” from the steaming pots, and 
the “octet of Amazons” stood by, “armed 
with dippers.” 

“How will you manage if they at- 
tempt to come into this room?” asked 


_ Brown. “We'll fling hot water on them, 


and scald their very hearts out.” 
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Mary Lyons 


Maritcha Lyons 


“Can you all throw water without 
injuring each other?” 
“O yes, Honey, we’ve been practic- 


ing all day.””° 
i OE 


ANNA SHOTWELL, FOUNDER AND DIREC- 
TOR of the Colored Orphan Asylum, re- 
flected on its progress shortly before the 
riots, and how its finances had stabilized 
over the years. The house was well sup- 
plied with food, clothing, linens, and fur- 
niture, including new carpeting in some 
of the rooms.?! Shotwell proudly de- 
scribed the spacious, healthful building, 
prominently placed on Fifth Avenue not 
far from the city’s opulent marble man- 
sions, the antithesis of the fetid slums of 
lower Manhattan.”* 


Its very success in the past twenty 
years had made the asylum a highly vis- 
ible symbol of white philanthropy toward 
blacks. Funds from the city and state, and 
private donations from whites, all sup- 
ported the asylum.” The asylum was also 
an example of blacks helping themselves, 
since the city’s black elite contributed sig- 
nificantly. A year earlier, for example, the 
Ladies’ Union of Brooklyn and New York 
held a bazaar as part of a broader effort 
that resulted in a donation of almost 
$1,500 from African-American women.”# 

“At 4 p.m., the children, numbering 
233, were quietly seated in their school- 
rooms, playing in the nursery, or reclin- 
ing on a sick bed in the hospital,” Anna 
Shotwell wrote about the first day of the 
riots.° “The physician in attendance, Dr. 
[James] Barnett, had through the day of 


the mob felt great anxiety as to the safety | 


of the Institution. He was carefully 
watching and gave the first alarm.”*° 
From the mass of several thousand 
men, women, and children, some five 
hundred armed rioters surged forward, 
broke down the front door with an axe, 
and entered the orphanage, shouting 
“Burn the niggers’ nest!””” The staff hur- 
ried from room to room, gathering the 
children in one place, and one of the 
teachers rallied them. “Children, do you 
believe that Almighty God can deliver 
you from a mob?” The children all said 


| they did. “Then I wish you now to pray 


silently to God to protect you from this 
mob; I believe that he is able, and that 
He will do it. Pray earnestly to Him and 
when I give the signal, go in order, with- 
out noise, to the dining-room.” When the 
teacher rang a bell and the children raised 
their heads, tears were streaming down 
their cheeks, but they made no noise. As 
they proceeded down the stairs and 
through the halls, “the yells and horrible 
sounds” from the front of the building 
grew louder. 

At this point, John Decker, the chief 
engineer of the fire department who had 
tried to save the Third Avenue draft of- 
fice that morning, arrived with only a 
dozen men and two fire-hoses, since his 
main force, with two steam engines, was 
fighting a large fire on Broadway and 
Twenty-ninth Street. The Eighth District 
draft office was consumed in that fire, and 
the rioters there moved on to loot the 
houses of blacks in the West Thirties; 
General Sandford and his troops were a 


few blocks away at the Thirty-fifth Street 
Arsenal, but did nothing.?* 

“Will you stick by me?” Decker asked 
his men, and they promised to as they 
entered the asylum and began putting out 
some fifteen fires, set by the rioters all 
over the building. “This was of little avail, 


| for the mob had decreed its destruction, 


and had saturated the floors with inflam- 


| mable substances to facilitate their infa- 
| mous design,” Shotwell wrote, “and 
| Decker was told if he repeated this act, 
| he should be killed. His men replied: ‘In 


that attempt you will have to pass over 
our dead bodies.” 

While the flames spread through the 
building, the mob plundered the “furni- 
ture, bedding, clothing, dry goods, etc., 
etc.,” Shotwell recalled. Decker then saw 
fire coming out of the roof, where the 
“straw beds in the garret had been heaped 
together and set fire to, as well as the 
desks, books, maps, etc., in the school- 
rooms, and, having no apparatus at hand 
capable of reaching the roof, he was fi- 
nally obliged to consign to the flames this 
work of faith and love, and prayer and 
praise.” Within twenty minutes the or- 
phanage was consumed. The staff had 
gathered the children and marched them 
out the north end of the building into 
Fourty-fourth Street, which was nearly 
filled with rioters. 

According to Shotwell an Irishman 
standing in the street sacrificed himself 
by shouting, “If there’s a man among you, 
with a heart within him, come and help 
these poor children.” The mob “laid hold 


| of him, and appeared ready to tear him 


to pieces,” while the children and their 
caretakers proceeded unharmed, “leaving 
this generous-spirited man in the hands 
of the ruffians,” Shotwell wrote. The chil- 
dren and their teachers headed down 
Seventh Avenue, not knowing where they 
would find safety. The superintendent 
decided the group should go to the Twen- 


| tieth Precinct stationhouse on Thirty- 
fourth Street near Ninth Avenue. 


About twenty of the children who 
had been separated from the group and 
surrounded by the mob were rescued by 
“a young Irishman, named Paddy 
M Caffrey, with four stage-drivers of the 
Forty-second Street line and the mem- 
bers of Engine Company No.18,” the 
Times reported. Ignoring threats from 
dozens of “fiends” who shouted “Murder 
the d[amne]d monkeys,” and “Wring the 
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necks of the d[amne]d Lincolnites,” they 
brought the orphans to the Twentieth 
Precinct stationhouse.”? 


At the police station, “the children | 


were at first stowed compactly together 
into a tier of cells. But when a large num- 
ber of rioters were brought in, some of 
whom were covered with blood, they 
were turned out, and stood (for there was 
not room to lie down) in the passageway. 
The captain, on taking a survey of them, 
sat down and burst into tears.” When the 
captain barked orders for the officers to 
form ranks and return to the streets, the 
children all screamed and crowded to- 
ward the wall, afraid they were being 
turned out. 

The asylum’s superintendent was 
deputized as a provost marshal and put 
in charge, besides the children, of the 
many blacks who took refuge in the 
crowded station house, and were fed with 
the ample provisions from friends of the 
asylum who lived nearby. Caps, bonnets, 
and shoes were also supplied by a con- 
cerned woman, since the children had 
fled without them. Only a sergeant, two 
doormen, and a few partly disabled of- 
ficers drawn from the sick list were left 
to guard the station.*° 


Me SE 


BETWEEN 4:00 AND 5:00 P.M., clashes had 
broken out all over the city, with indica- 
tions that the campaign against blacks 
had grown to include all prominent abo- 
litionists. The Rev. Henry Highland Gar- 
net, being both black and a radical aboli- 
tionist, was a particular target, and rioters 
charged down Thirteenth Street, where 
he lived, calling his name. However, his 
daughter had cut down the name plate 
on the door with an axe.*! The Rev. James 
Massie, a British abolitionist touring the 
United States, was scheduled to give a lec- 
ture to hundreds of parishioners at 
Garnet’s church on Monday evening. 
Unable to find a streetcar, Massie and his 
companion walked down Broadway to 
Shiloh Presbyterian Church only to find 
the premises in total darkness, “an in- 
stance of forethought which greatly re- 
lieved us,” Massie recalled. 

“We ultimately found the sexton, 
who did notat first recognize us, and with 
great reluctance he informed us where 
Mr. Garnet could be seen.” Massie found 
Garnet sitting in the darkened parlor of | 


had barely escaped the mobs. They 
braced themselves for “the events of the 
evening,” Massie wrote, “dreading every 
falling footstep which seemed to ap- 
proach the door.”*” 


The leader of a large congregation | 


and of the black community nationally, 
Garnet chose not to surrender his life by 
defending Shiloh Church with a shotgun 
as he would have in his youth. Someone, 
he knew, would have to care for the thou- 
sands of black victims in the riots’ after- 
math, and to answer the call of Lord 
Byron’s poem, Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age, that Garnet often quoted to African 
Americans: “Hereditary bondsmen, 
know ye not / Who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow?”*? 
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Both New York Public Library 


his home with four friends, oneofwhom | ~ 
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WILLIAM JONES, A BLACK CARTMAN, 
went out to buy a loaf of bread in the 
wrong place at the wrong time: Clarkson 
Street on Manhattan’s lower west side, 
Monday evening, a little after 6:00 p.m. 
He found himself in the middle of a wild, 
hideous chase. Three black men walking 
home from work along Varick Street had 
been set upon by an Irish bricklayer and 
two accomplices lurking in a liquor store. 
Two of the blacks managed to escape, 
while the attackers and a growing mob 
of men and boys closed in on the third 
man, chanting “Kill the nigger!” and “Kill 
the black son of a bitch!” They overtook 
their quarry a few times, kicking and 
beating him, but each time he rose and 
fled, making his final escape at Clarkson 
Street by shooting the bricklayer with a 
pistol. The enraged mob grabbed 

William Jones who was heading 
home with his bread.*4 


Far left: Dr. James McCune Smith be- 
came the attending physician at the 
Colored Orphan Asylum in 1844. 
Left: John Decker, the chief 

} engineer of the fire department. 
Below: The rioters burning and 
sacking the colored orphan asylum. 
Harper's Weekly, August 1, 1863 . 
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They beat him unconscious and 
then “hung him from one of the trees 
that shade the sidewalk by St. John’s 
Cemetery,’ Harper’s Weekly reported. 
“The fiends did not stop there, however. 
Procuring long sticks, they tied rags and 
straw to the ends of them, and with 
these torches they danced around their 
victim, setting fire to his clothes, and 
burning him almost to a cinder.” The 
atrocity took place “within ten feet of 
consecrated ground,” Harper’s lamented, 
“where the white headstones of the cem- 
etery are seen gleaming through the 
wooden railing.”*° 

The rioters’ effort to purge the city 
of its black residents continued into the 
evening and soon overwhelmed the po- 
lice. “Can’t you send five or ten men here,” 
the Eighth Precinct telegraphed the Cen- 
tral Office at 6:00 p.m.*° “They are driv- 
ing all the niggers out of the ward, as soon 
as they show on the street.” A little be- 
fore 7:00 p.m., the Eighteenth Precinct 
stationhouse at Third Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street reported that the 
mob controlled the surrounding streets. 
The Fourth Precinct reported: “Station 
house being stoned. Muskets in use.” An 
hour later they reported that “colored” 
boarding houses were being robbed and 
burned, and that the police “have not 
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force enough to prevent it.”*” Suddenly, 
the telegraph line was cut.** 

One of the “colored” boarding 
houses that the Fourth Precinct had re- 
ported were under attack earlier that 
evening was the Sailors’ Home owned 
and occupied by the Lyons family, where 
Albro and his wife Mary continued to 
stand guard. “Before dusk arrangements 
had been effected to secure the safety of 
the two children of the family who were 
at home,’ Maritcha Lyons recalled. “As the 
evening drew on, a resolute man and a 
courageous woman quietly seated them- 
selves in the exposed hall, determined to 
protect their property, to sell their lives 
as dearly as maybe the need should 
arise.”>? 

On Dover Street, William Powell fi- 
nally had to cede his house to the mob. 
“T remained till the mob broke in, and 
then narrowly escaped.” He joined his 
family and boarders on the roof of the 
adjacent building. “This was about 8:30 
p.m. We remained on the roof for an 
hour; still I hoped relief would come.” 
Powell’s neighbors, expecting the mob to 
burn his house down, were in a flurry of 
activity, pulling their own furniture and 
possessions out of their homes to pro- 
tect them from fire. However, the mob 
was so busy plundering Powell’s home, 
that they had not torched it. 

“How to escape from the roof of a 
five-story building with four females— 
and one a cripple—besides eight men, 
without a ladder, or any assistance from 
outside,” Powell declared was simply be- 
yond him. Help came from the Jewish 
neighbor next door: 

But God that succored Hagar in 

her flight came to my relief in the 

person of a little, deformed, de- 
spised Israelite—who, Samaritan- 
like, took my poor helpless daugh- 
ter under his protection in his 
house. ...He also supplied me with 

a long rope...and though pitchy 

dark, I took soundings with the 

rope, to see if it would touch the 

next roof, after which I took a 

clove hitch around the clothesline 

which was fastened to the wall by 
pulleys, and which led from one 
roof to the other over a space of 
about one hundred feet. In this 
manner I managed to lower my 
family down to the next roof, and 
from one roof to another, until I 


landed them in a neighbor’s 

yard.” 

By 9:00 p.m. the Fourth Precinct had 
repaired its telegraph lines and told the 
Central Office: “Things awful bad here. 
Inspector D.C. [Daniel Carpenter] here 
with big force, but excitement increases. 
Two colored men brought in almost 
dead.” The adjacent Sixth Precinct re- 
ported “a large crowd tearing down col- 
ored dwellings in Park Street.” Farther 
south the First Precinct stationhouse was 
“taking in a good many colored lodgers 
for protection.” 

Once black refugees were inside, the 
stationhouses became targets, and the 
few officers left to guard them had to bluff 
their way through when mobs threatened 
to attack. A sergeant at the Second Pre- 
cinct station guarding dozens of blacks 
brandished his revolver and cowed the 
mob while he and one patrolman waited 
for reinforcements. At the Fourth Pre- 
cinct station eight officers used their re- 
volvers and two empty muskets to scat- 
ter a mob. Acton granted the besieged 
officers of the Eighteenth Precinct per- 
mission to “shut up shop” and flee at 9:00 
p.m., and their stationhouse was later 
burned to the ground.*! 

At the Seaman’s Home, Albro and 
Mary Lyons continued to guard their 
own property on Monday night. “Lights 
having been extinguished, a lonely vigil 
of hours passed in mingled darkness, in- 
dignation, uncertainty, and dread,” 
Maritcha Lyons wrote. 

Just after midnight, a yell an- 
nounced that a second mob was 
gathering to attempt assault. As 
one of the foremost rioters at- 
tempted [to] ascend the front 
steps, father advanced into the 
doorway and fired point blank 
into the crowd. Not knowing what 
might be concealed in the dark- 
ened interior, the fickle mob more 
disorganized than reckless, re- 
treated out of sight hastily and no 
further demonstration was made 
that night.” 


+ + 


AT DAYBREAK ON TUESDAY, Albro and 
Mary Lyons heard footsteps of a single 
person approaching their doorway, and 
a voice cried out: “Don’t shoot, Al. It’s 
only me.” An Irish policeman, Officer 
Kelly of the local precinct, had heard re- 
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ports of the attack on their home and had 
come to check on them. “This kind 
hearted man sat on our steps and sobbed 
like a child,” Maritcha Lyons recalled.” 

Blacks were mostly left to fend for 
themselves, again on Tuesday, with the 
added element of neighbors looking on 
without helping or calling the police. A 
black man was attacked after he came 
ashore at the foot of Leroy Street from a 
vessel in the Hudson River where he un- 
doubtedly served as a cook or in some 
other menial job; he was looking for a 
grocery store and carried a bag and a bas- 
ket on one arm.“ A group of men and 
boys loitering around a liquor store 
knocked him to the ground. Yet another 
tormenter came up, and stuck a knife in 
the black man’s chest. Another attacker 
threw some small stones, before dropping 
a chunk of flagstone the size of a man’s 
head on the victim’s chest several times. 
Three of the men then took turns jump- 
ing on the prone man’s chest, before they 
all retired to the liquor store, cheering 
and swearing “vengeance on every nigger 
in New-York.” The leader of the pack, 
drunk and with “blood on the front of 
his pants,” later walked to a nearby stable 
and warned the owner “not to put any 
niggers to work.” Finally, the police ar- 
rived to put the injured man in a wagon 
and send him to the hospital, where he 
died two hours later.*° 

The pillaging of entire black neigh- 
borhoods that had begun the previous 
night continued on Tuesday. On Sullivan 
and Roosevelt Streets, where blacks lived 
in great numbers, boarding houses, a gro- 
cery, and a barber shop were burned 
down since they were either owned by 
blacks or catered to them.*° Station 
houses soon overflowed, and hundreds 
of refugees had to be sheltered and fed at 
the arsenal and police headquarters, 
where they slept on the floors.*” 

Some blacks were chased all the way 
to the rivers and off the ends of piers. If 
they did not drown, or swim out toa ship, 
they clung to the pilings under the piers 
until the mob had left. Occasionally they 
were rescued by whites. The workers at a 
brickyard on the Hudson shore at Thir- 
tieth Street put a black refugee into a row- 
boat on Tuesday morning, enabling him 
to escape to New Jersey. 

Another black man, pursued by a 
mob, ran down Washington Street to- 
ward the Canal Street ferry, where a 


white man shouted for him to get on 
board, which he did. The ferry pilot then 
shut the gates and pulled away, leaving 
the noisy band of rioters on the dock. At 
Hoboken, the white man took up a col- 
lection so the refugee could reach the 
home of friends in Paterson, New Jer- 
sey.8 

Since Monday the ferries had been 
packed with black refugees escaping 
Manhattan to Brooklyn and New Jersey, 
while many blacks, including a fair num- 
ber of seamen, left the city on foot, walk- 
ing along the Hudson River railroad 
tracks on Manhattan’s west side, head- 
ing north toward Westchester and Al- 
bany. However, those who were too old, 
infirm, or poor to make the trip remained 
within reach of the rioters.*” 


country? | am now an old man, 
stripped of everything which I 
once possessed, of all the comforts 
of life; but I thank God that He 
has yet spared my life, which I am 
ready to yield in the defence of my 
country.” 

Powell was grateful that he and his 
family had at least survived, and as 
cramped as they were in the stationhouse, 
they were more fortunate than many 
blacks who found no room at the local 
precinct. Shortly before midnight, Cap- 
tain Walling’s stationhouse on Twenty- 
fourth Street off Ninth Avenue was filled 
to capacity, and he had to send a group 
of black refugees from nearby tenements 
to Twentieth Street and Seventh Avenue 
to find shelter. The police, and a few cou- 


“Charge of the police on the rioters at the Tribune office.” From Harper's Weekly, August 1, 1863. 


William Powell and his family, after 
escaping from their roof using the rope 
and clothesline, spent a full twenty-four 
hours locked up in the police station, 
while every last piece of their personal 
property was “scattered to the four 
winds.” Late on Tuesday night, the police 
took them to a boat leaving for New Ha- 
ven, and they continued on to New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, temporarily 
leaving their invalid daughter with 
friends in New York. “As a devoted loyal 
Unionist, I have done all I could do to 
perpetuate and uphold the integrity of 
this free government,” Powell told Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison. 

My oldest son is now serving my 

country as a surgeon in the United 

States army, and myself had just 

received a commission in the na- 

val service. What more could I do? 

What further evidence was want- 

ing to prove my allegiance in the 

exigencies of our unfortunate 
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rageous Republican families, were not the 
only ones who took in blacks. An elderly 
woman from Cannon Street later re- 
ported that she and her husband, along 
with about a dozen other blacks were 
sheltered and fed in the home of an Irish 
Catholic family for two days before a 
police escort was arranged to conduct 
them to the station house.>! 


Fee oe 


ON WEDNESDAY, THE HOTTEST DAY OF 
THE YEAR dawned with black smoke from 
sixty charred buildings filling the air. The 
roads in Westchester County were 
jammed with refugees, as were the docks 
and railroad stations. People fled on the 
assumption that New York City would 
soon be completely destroyed. Many oth- 
ers could not flee because the rioters had 
torn up the railroad tracks.*? Wednesday 
became a turning point at which the city 
had to be saved or fall to the mob com- 
pletely.» 
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For those who remained in the city, 
especially blacks, danger lurked around 
every corner, particularly if they dared to 
show themselves in the street. The riot- 
ers’ effort to purge the black neighbor- 
hoods continued. Like the day before, 
Wednesday began with the grisly mur- 
der of a black man who had the gall to 
defend himself. At about 6:00 a.m. James 
Costello, a black shoemaker, was chased 
down West Thirty-second Street by Wil- 
liam Mealy, a volunteer fireman. Costello 
was known as “an active man in his busi- 
ness—industrious and sober,’ and Mealy, 
also a shoemaker, may have resented the 
incursion of a black man into the trade. 
When Costello turned and shot Mealy in 
the head with a pistol, his mother and 
brother arrived on the scene with at least 
a dozen others, “howling and yelling.” 
They quickly attracted a mob of two or 
three hundred rioters, who chased 
Costello and grabbed him before he 
could enter a nearby house. 


NY 


him,” the mob chanted. The owner of a 
nearby stable provided a rope, and they 
hanged Costello from a tree. Soon, “His 
fingers and toes had been sliced off, and 
there was scarcely an inch of his flesh 
which was not gashed.”* 

Thinking the house they had pulled 
Costello from was his own, the mob gut- 
ted and burned it, then moved on to a 
row of tenements behind it, which a lo- 
cal woman had informed them were full 
of black families. Warned by a neighbor 
of the impending attack, the tenants had 
fled, and the mob burned the buildings. 
At other black homes in the neighbor- 
hood, the rioters carted away furniture, 
bedding, clothes, and other humble pos- 
sessions, before torching the buildings. 
Two young black children had their 
clothes stolen straight off their bodies. 

James Cassidy, an Irish laborer at the 
head of one mob, was more intent on rid- 
ding the area of blacks than on looting. 
Before burning their house, he gave his 
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Sacking and looting a drugstore. From Harper’s Weekly, August 1, 1863. 


“Dragging him into the middle of 
the street they jumped upon him and 
pounded him with their fists and with 
stones until life was extinct,” the Tribune 
reported. A fourteen-year-old butcher's 
boy named Jacob Long threw several 
stones at the body. “Hang him—hang 


black neighbors five minutes to clear out, 
calling them “damned niggers,” and 
warning one woman: “Don’t never show 
your face in this street again.” 

Like the city’s entire black popula- 
tion, Henry Highland Garnet had been 
forced to stay indoors for almost three 


days, but on Wednesday he ventured out 
of his house and found the structure of 
Shiloh Church on Prince Street intact; the 
interior, however, was thoroughly ran- 
sacked. Risking his life, he walked through 
the streets, where he found “marauding 
bands dancing and howling around the 
red flames of the burning buildings.”*° 

At about the same time, Abraham 
Franklin, a twenty-three-year old black 
coachman, stopped in to see his mother 
at Seventh Avenue and Twenty-eighth 
Streets when “the mob broke down the 
door, seized him, beat him over the head 
and face with fists and clubs,” and dragged 
him into the street. An Irish laborer who 
lived nearby, shouted: “Hang the damned 
negro!” The crowd set Franklin’s house 
on fire before they kicked and beat him 
nearly to death and hanged him from a 
lamppost while his mother watched help- 
lessly. 

When soldiers scattered the crowd 
and cut Franklin down, he “raised his arm 
once slightly and gave a few signs of life.” 
He was left on the street after the troops 
moved on, however, and the mob sus- 
pended Franklin’s body again, “cutting 
out pieces of flesh and otherwise muti- 
lating it.” A sixteen-year-old butcher’s 
apprentice “took hold of the private 
parts...on several occasions and dragged 
the body” through the streets.*” 

Having failed on Monday and Tues- 
day, on Wednesday night the rioters man- 
aged to storm the Lyons family’s house. 
“This sent father over the back fence to 
the Oak Street station, while mother took 
refuge on the premises of a neighbor,” 
Maritcha Lyons wrote. “This was a 
friendly German who in the morning had 
loosened boards of intervening fences in 
anticipation of an emergency. This chari- 
table man, some weeks after, was waylaid 
and severely beaten by ‘parties un- 
known.” Maritcha’s parents were safe, but 
their home, and the business that had 
brought Albro and his family to the verge 
of middle-class affluence, had essentially 
been destroyed. 

Not until after the rioters had entered 
the house, did the police take action 
against them, Maritcha Lyons recalled 
bitterly. 

In one short hour the police had 

cleared the premises and both par- 
ents were at home after the rav- 
ages. What a home! Its interior was 
dismantled, furniture was missing 
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or broken. From basement to at- 
tic evidences of the worst vandal- 
ism prevailed. A fire, kindled in 
one of the upper rooms was dis- 
covered in time to prevent a con- 
flagration. The dismayed parents 
had to submit to the indignity of 
taking refuge in the police station 
house. A three days’ reign of ter- 
ror disgraced a city unable to pro- 
tect its inhabitants.* 


FES 935 


DESPITE THE ARRIVAL OF FOUR THOU- 
SAND UNION TROOPS from the Gettys- 
burg battlefront on Wednesday night and 
in the predawn darkness on Thursday, re- 
ports to the police Central Office from 
various precincts that morning “indi- 
cated another sharp day’s work.” On the 
east side, fifty rioters had chased a black 
man named Samuel Johnson to the 
Thirty-fourth Street ferry, “beat him very 
badly,’ and then pitched him into the East 
River, where he drowned. Blacks were 
hiding “in cellars and garrets, hardly dar- 
ing to venture out for food.” Then they 
fled to the nearest police station as soon 
as the mobs passed on. “Receive colored 
people as long as you can,” was Acton’s 
consistent message, telegraphed again on 
Thursday to all stationhouses, many of 
which overflowed with refugees. “Refuse 
nobody.”*? 

By Friday, the police and soldiers had 
wiped out the last pockets of resistance 


from the rioters. “We are once more at | 


peace in New York,” Joseph Choate wrote 
to his mother on Saturday, July 18, “and 
as the government are concentrating a 
large military force here, we are not likely 
to be again disturbed. It has been a 
bloody enough week though. I think as 
many as five hundred, all told, must have 
been killed. The negroes have fled in all 
directions as from a slaughter-house.”® 

Many fled for safety to free black 
communities beyond Brooklyn on Long 
Island. As far east as Quogue, blacks took 
up weapons or hid wherever they could, 


in barns and other buildings.*! At Week- | 


sville, Carsville, New Brooklyn, Flatbush, 
and Flatlands, armed blacks patrolled the 
edges of the settlements keeping rioters 
away and creating havens for hundreds 
of refugees from New York City and 
Brooklyn. Refugees overflowed from 
these small villages and hid in the woods 
for days on end without food or shelter, 


“Hanging a Negro on Clarkson Street.” From Harper’ Weekly, August 1, 1863 


They also fled to the swamps along the 
New Jersey shore near Bergen, and north 
of Manhattan, to Morrissania.™ “At these 
places were scattered some 5,000 home- 
less and helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren.” 

A black woman with two children, 
and the Choates’ housekeeper’s brother 
had found shelter with them for the week, 
and ventured out to find that the build- 
ings where they lived and all of their be- 
longings had been destroyed; the land- 
lord of the man’s boarding house, unable 
to flee on his crutches, had been lynched. 
“What is to be done for these helpless vic- 
tims, I do not know,” Choate continued. 
“We shall keep our quota for the present, 
and do what we can to meet their most 
urgent wants, but the general distress 
among them must be very great.”® 

Spurred by New York Times editor 
Henry Raymond, the Merchants Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Colored People 
Suffering from the Late Riots was formed, 
and it eventually received contributions 
of more than forty thousand dollars. The 
streets outside the committee’s office on 
Fourth Street near Broadway “were liter- 
ally filled with applicants,” men, women, 
and children showing signs of starvation 
after a week of hiding, and some with 
wounds from the riots. They applied for 
emergency aid and received small cash 
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payments, usually no more than five dol- 
lars; they were allowed to apply repeat- 
edly if necessary in the coming weeks. 
The office was not far from the police 
Central Office, so help could be dis- 
patched in case of a disturbance. 

The committee also made additional 
payments after Henry Highland Garnet, 
Charles Ray, and other black clergymen 
reviewed cases, made home visits and 
sought out black refugees hiding in the 
suburbs to determine their level of need. 
Because the clergymen were trusted to 
evaluate the validity of claims, many 
blacks and their families received aid in 
the next month, a total of almost thir- 
teen thousand people. At the Fourth 
Street office, lawyers also volunteered 
their services to help applicants file claims 
against the city.°” 

An office was also set up in Brook- 
lyn, where the committee helped more 
than two thousand blacks, and employed 
four black ministers to make home visits 
and verify need. The committee found 
that an Irish-American named Edgar 
McMullen had been helping the refugees 
who were still scattered in the woods near 
Weeksville and other free black commu- 
nities. With his help the committee sup- 
plied them with “Bread, Hams, Flour, 
Rice, Sugar, and Tea, and in some few 
cases of great need small sums of money.” 


New York Public Library 


\ 


Henry Highland Garnet 


Henry Raymond 


While most blacks promptly returned to 
work in Brooklyn, according to the com- 
mittee, the two hundred who worked in 
the tobacco factories remained unem- 
ployed because the owners feared more 
violence. 

“Those who know the colored 
people of this city can testify to their be- 
ing a peaceable, industrious people, hav- 
ing their own churches, Sunday-schools 
and charitable Societies; and that, as a 
class they seldom depend on charity,” the 
committee declared. Spurred by altru- 
ism—and the fear that blacks, who had 
been relatively self-sufficient, would sud- 
denly become a class of paupers “depen- 
dent on the charity of the city’—the 
committee reassured white employers 
that the military would protect them 
while blacks resumed their former jobs.” 

In a message to racist employers and 
white workers, the committee appealed 


to their conservatism and self-interest, 
asking them to “restore the colored la- 
borer to his customary place” and to “re- 
store the old order of things.” The com- 
mittee also pointed out that if white 
workers drove blacks out of the city, ru- 
ral white workers would come in to take 
their place in the most menial jobs, en- 
larging the supply of white laborers and 
depressing wages. Ironically blacks, rather 
than posing a competitive threat, in fact 
occupied a lowly niche that kept the Irish 
ona slightly higher rung of the economic 
ladder.”° 


eT, a 


FOR ALBRO AND MARY LYONS the bitterly 
ironic finale of the riots was that they— 
the city’s peaceful, responsible resi- 
dents—had to sneak out of New York like 
thieves. “Under the cover of darkness the 
police conveyed our parents to the 
Williamsburg ferry,” Maritcha Lyons 
wrote. 

There steamboats were kept in 

readiness to either transport fugi- 

tives or to outwit rioters by pull- 
ing out into midstream. To such 
humiliations, to such outrages, 
were law abiding citizens exposed 
and that in a city where they were 
domiciled tax payers. Is it any 
wonder that for them New York 
was never after to be considered 
home. From one end of Long Is- 
land to the other, mother with her 
children undertook the hazardous 
journey of getting to New England 
by crossing the Long Island 

Sound.”! 

Mary Lyons took her children to 
New London, Connecticut, where friends 
put them up briefly before they moved 
on to Salem, Massachusetts. “Even there 
one was not safe from the onslaughts of 
an irrepressible mob,” Maritcha Lyons 
wrote, “but the authorities were prepared 
to forestall any suspicion of lawlessness,” 
and rioting never materialized. Maritcha 
Lyons was not alone in her belief that the 
catastrophe in New York could similarly 
have been prevented if authorities had 
taken more precautions. “We reached 
Salem tired, travel stained, with only the 
garments we had on. Mother's fortitude 
never relaxed nor did her courage fail.” 

However, their psychological needs 
were as great as their physical ones. “The 
Remond family, with whom we took ref- 


uge, outdid themselves in showering 
upon us kind attentions, anxious to cheer 
and to incite hope to replace despair,” 
Maritcha Lyons wrote. 

Before her marriage, mother 
had been closely associated with 
this family, as clerk in their con- 
fectionery store in the summer, 
and instructor of the daughters in 
the various branches of hair work 
during the winter, for she had 
been a pupil of Martel, a noted 
New York French hairdresser. 
Maritcha Remond was mother’s 
bridesmaid and I am named for 
her. 

Mother had always been 
treated by them as a daughter of 
the house and their tender regard 
did much to arouse her from a 
state of apathy which threatened 
to overwhelm her upon her arrival 
at a place of refuge with the ter- 
mination of her untoward jour- 
ney.” 

The children from the Colored Or- 
phan Asylum fared somewhat better than 
most blacks, since they had white man- 
agers to represent them. Nonetheless they 
too were in miserable shape, still wear- 
ing the dirty and disheveled clothing 
from the night they fled to the police sta- 
tion, as Samuel Denison from the Mer- 
chants’ Committee for Relief of Colored 
Persons discovered when he visited the 
refugees on Blackwell’s Island on July 22. 
The secretary and the manager of the asy- 
lum sent a note with Denison, and the 
committee responded with a grant of a 
thousand dollars. 

By the weekend, the city was com- 
paratively peaceful, but the trauma of the 
riots persisted. The Merchants’ Commit- 
tee reported that “Some four or five white 
women, wives of colored men...had been 
severely dealt with by the mob. One Irish 
woman, Mrs. C. was so persecuted and 
shunned by every one, that when she 
called for aid, she was nearly insane.... 
Several cases of insanity among the col- 
ored people appear, as directly traceable 


»73 


to the riots. 
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CITY OFFICIALS SCRUTINIZED, reduced, 


and often completely denied damage 
claims from blacks. All together, the 
claims put forward by African Americans 
amounted to only about $17,500, far less 
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than their true needs, yet the Democratic 
city government treated these cases with 
suspicion and dismissed many as fraudu- 
lent. The examiners also invented an ex- 
cuse to deprive blacks of compensation: 
If they fled their homes before an actual 
attack and their possessions were carried 
off, then the loss was considered an ordi- 
nary robbery—by neighbors or thieves— 
and the city denied responsibility. The 
Merchants’ Committee demanded jus- 
tice, but it was a watchdog with no teeth, 
and many blacks were left destitute by the 
riots.” 

Official documents confirm 105 
deaths directly attributable to the riots, 
a figure that includes six soldiers and 
three policemen. The toll rises to 119 if 
deaths from wounds, falls, and the col- 
lapse of charred buildings shortly after 
the riots are included.’° These conserva- 
tive, documented figures are two to four 
times the number of confirmed deaths 
in other major American riots, and the 
true toll, suggested by contemporary ac- 
counts, was almost certainly much 
higher.’® 

Documents record that eighteen 
blacks were lynched, five drowned in the 
rivers, and seventy were reported miss- 
ing. However, a week after the riots, the 
Christian Recorder, the official newspa- 
per of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, published in Philadelphia, con- 
tained an estimate that “175 persons of 
color lost their lives.””” Black clergyman 
Charles Ray, who visited New York’s black 
refugees to assess their damage claims, 
wrote, “It is a wonder, exposed and 
hunted as they were, that more lives were 
not taken.” 

Thousands of blacks—many with 
untreated injuries—went into hiding or 
fled the city altogether.”? Beyond these 
physical injuries, the legacy of the draft 
riots—the deeper and more long-lasting 
damage to the fabric of American soci- 
ety—would become evident in the com- 
ing decades. The rioters had succeeded 
in scattering free blacks to the edges of 
white society, a prelude to the formation 
of large black ghettoes in New York and 
other cities. Moreover, the terror cam- 
paign by hooded horsemen in the South, 
aimed at segregating and disfranchising 
blacks after emancipation and destroy- 
ing their schools, would bear a striking 
resemblance to the racial pogrom in the 
streets of New York.®? 


Incongruously, the existing laws 
punished thieves with equal or greater 
harshness than murderers. One of the 
rioters who attacked a black man and 
threw him into the river was put away for 
ten years in state prison mainly because 
he had stolen the victim’s valuables at the 
same time. This was the only harsh sen- 
tence against anyone who had beaten or 
killed blacks during the riot. A man who 
led an attack on a bi-racial family, beat- 
ing the son and killing the mother, was 
sentenced to two years in the state prison 
at Sing Sing. The same sentence was given 
to a woman for stealing 120 pairs of 
gloves, while two men received ten years 
each for equally minor thefts. The most 
severe punishments—fifteen years at 
hard labor in state prison—came down 
on two Irishmen who stole a three-dol- 
lar hat.®! 
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WITHIN TWO YEARS, the city’s black 
population had dropped below 10,000— 
a twenty percent decline from more than 


12,500 in 1860.°? The draft riots inaugu- 
rated an exodus of African Americans 
from New York City that lasted for almost 


| a decade.*? 


“When the late autumn arrived,” 
Maritcha Lyons wrote, “we left our hos- 
pitable refuge to reluctantly take the trip 
back to New York, the house having been 
temporarily arranged for our accommo- 
dation. We were to remain only till plans 
could be made for a permanent removal.” 
Mary and the children moved to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the schools 
had a reputation for excellence. 

Fighting segregation in the courts, 
Mary Lyons won, and by an act of the 
state legislature, Marticha became the 
first black woman to enter Providence 
High School, where she graduated in 
1869. While she assured a better future 
for her daughter in the wake of the riots, 
Mary Lyons was thrown back in time to 
the trades she had given up twenty-five 
years earlier when she got married: work- 
ing as a clerk in a candy store and as a 
hairdresser. 


Below: “Visit of the Ku-Klux” drawn by Frank Bellew, appeared in Harper's Weekly, February 24, 1872. 
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Because of the $250 property re- 
quirement for black voters in New York, 
they sought to enter the middle class for 
political as well as economic reasons. The 
riots were a setback on both levels for the 
city’s black community, and Albro Lyons, 
like his wife, saw his own hopes for ad- 
vancement shattered. “Father lingered in 
the city till the last vestige vanished con- 
cerning the possibility of reviving his 
business there,” Maritcha wrote. “Dis- 
missing what to him was a veritable ‘lost 
cause, he emulated the example of his 
wife and took up again in exile—for it 
was never anything else to him—the 
trade he had learned in his you[th], the 
manufacture of ice cream.” Unlike Will- 
iam Powell, who eventually reopened his 
boarding house for black sailors, Albro 
and Mary Lyons never made Manhattan 
their home again.** 

For blacks who remained in New 
York or were scattered to its suburbs, their 
suffering from the riots did not end with 
the quelling of the mobs in July. The pro- 
cess of expelling blacks from the city con- 
tinued, taking different forms. Blacks had 
trouble getting their old jobs back, par- 


ticularly on the docks, where white long- 
shoremen drove them away. Blacks could 
not get to jobs that were available, be- 
cause conductors and passengers on 
street railroads, both from prejudice and 
fear of renewed attacks by white mobs, 
refused to let them onto the cars. Blacks 
also continued to be assaulted sporadi- 
cally by bands of white youths. 

The Common Council, meanwhile, 
had come to the rescue of poor white 
conscripts with millions of dollars before 
the riots were even over, and done noth- 
ing to help the black community.** The 
winter of 1863-1864 fell hardest on the 
many blacks who had been left destitute 
by the destruction of their homes and 
property during the riots—and to whom 
the city failed to pay damages. “Nearly 
one thousand persons, most of them the 
heads of families, lost all they had, ex- 
cepting what they took with them in their 
flight, or had deposited elsewhere,” ac- 
cording to Henry Highland Garnet’s col- 
league, Rev. Charles Ray of the Bethesda 
Congregationalist Church. Ray called the 
city’s failure disgraceful and unjust. Ray, 
who had worked extensively with the 
black victims of the riots, stressed that 
their claims were modest and reasonable, 
“the value of articles lost laid at about half 
the cost of new, and much below their 
worth to them.”*® 

Ray had arrived in New York from 
New England more than thirty years ear- 
lier, proud of his mixed-race ancestry 
dating back four generations: aboriginal 
Indian, English white settler, and the first 
black in New England. Ray started at the 
Crosby Street Congregational Church, 
remaining there for a dozen years, and 
joined the New York Committee of Vigi- 
lance (the Committee of Thirteen) com- 
posed of black and white men, which was 
formed in 1835 to launch legal investi- 
gations into the arrests of blacks said to 
be escaped slaves. Ray also edited the 
Colored American for several years.*” 

The riots affected Ray’s work as a 
pastor and missionary, as it did the work 
of all of the city’s black clergymen. The 
riots “broke up the homes of our people 
for a time, and scattered them indiscrimi- 
nately and closed our schools, so it also 
closed our churches and for several weeks 
they were not opened.” After traveling “to 
all parts of the city and among all classes 
of the people” so that claims could be 
verified and the Merchants’ Committee 


funds disbursed, the black ministers’ 


| work in many cases “had just begun,” 
| since people sought them out for help 


during the winter, for advice in resolving 
their claims. 

Ray assailed the rioters as “fiends in 
human shape,’ and asserted that the week 
of pandemonium “scarcely has a parallel 
in this or any other country, unless it were 
in the Sepoy massacre in India. It was for 
a brief time the reign of an infatuated 
mob—the Reign of Terror.”** 
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MORE THAN A YEAR LATER, Henry High- 
land Garnet’s searing remarks to a na- 
tional convention of black leaders in 
Syracuse made clear that African Ameri- 
cans still relived the horror of the draft 
riots and needed to exorcise it from their 
minds: 

Mr. Garnet drew a picture of the 

shadows which fell upon New- 

York city in July 1863, where de- 

moniac hate culminated in that 

memorable mob. He told us of 

how one man was hung upon a 

tree; and that then a demon in hu- 

man form, taking a sharp knife, 
cut out pieces of the quivering 
flesh, and offered it to the greedy, 
blood-thirsty mob, saying, “Who 
wants some nigger meat?” and 
then the reply, “I!” “I!” “I!” as if 
they were scrambling for pieces of 
gold.” 
Possibly the most disturbing recollection 
of the draft riots ever recorded, Garnet's 
comparison of black flesh with gold iden- 
tified both the white mob’s hatred and 
its hunger; demagogues had preyed on 
the poverty of whites to convince them 
that blacks posed both a social and eco- 
nomic threat. 

At the convention, blacks also took 
stock of their relationship to the Irish. 
The minutes of the Syracuse convention 
reveal that black leaders did not regard 
the Irish people per se as their enemies. 
On the contrary, they saw them as fellow 


| sufferers of prejudice. Calling the lynch 


mob’s leader a “demon in human form” 
implied that he was possessed and ma- 
nipulated by a third party: 
Mr. Garnet referred to the nation- 
ality of those composing the mob, 
and said he could not tell how it 
was that men crossing the ocean 
only should change as much as 
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NOTES: 


they. He had traveled from Belfast 

to Cork, and from Dublin to the 

Giant’s Causeway, and the treat- 

ment he received was uniformly 

that of kindness. He had stood in 
public beside the great O’Connell; 
and we know what his hatred of 
oppression was. He attributed the 
change in the Irish people to the 
debasing influence of unprin- 
cipled American politicians. The 
name of O’Connell was received 
with great applause. Mr. Garnet 
was heartily cheered during his 
speech.” 
Daniel O’Connell, the legendary Irish 
political activist, active from the 1820s to 
1845, was committed to non-violence 
and had warned Americans that slave- 
holding was a sin that would come back 
to haunt the United States. However, 
when he tried to support the anti-slavery 
movement in America, many Irish 
Americans withdrew financial support 
for his movement to abolish anti-Catho- 
lic laws in Ireland.?! 

Having fled recurring famines and 
religious persecution in Ireland, many 
Irish immigrants responded to the 
Democrats’ promise that whiteness was 
a sure ticket to acceptance and survival 
within America’s racial caste system.” In 
the decade and a half following the draft 
riots, the Irish would continue their rise 
in the ranks of Tammany Hall, and the 
Democrats would return to dominance 
in national politics for the first time since 
the party disintegrated in the 1850s. 

By 1877 the Democrats had defeated 
Reconstruction, with a helping hand 
from paramilitary groups in the South, 
including the Ku Klux Klan and the 
White Leagues. Prefiguring the tactics 
and intent of these southern vigilantes, 
the draft riots of 1863 were the first great 
battle of the Reconstruction era, the first 
spasm of reactionary racial violence in a 
long campaign aimed at thwarting the 
radical Republicans’ program of eman- 
cipation, and failing that, keeping blacks 
in bondage by other means. The lynch- 
ing in both the North and South would 
continue into the 1930 and 1940s, and 
not until the 1950s and 1960s would the 
federal government return in earnest to 
the work of enforcing the Reconstruction 
Amendments, demolishing Jim Crow 
laws, and guaranteeing the civil rights of 
African Americans. 
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19th Century 
Minstrel Banjos 


Union Cavalry Soldier with Boucher Banjo ca.1864 
ferrotype courtesy of Edwin Sims 


Hartel Banjos 


167 Walley Road 
Franklin NY 13775 


www.minstrelbanjo.com 
(607) 829-5006 


The Shenandoah 
Civil War Associates Presents 


THE 1864 
OVERLAND CAMPAIGN 


Join historians Gordon Rhea, 
Jeffry Wert, Eric Wittenberg, 
and Robert E.L Krick, and tour the 
battlefields of The Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania Court House, the North 
Anna River and Cold Harbor. 


June 15-18, 2007 


Based on the campus of 
James Madison University, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Call JMU Events and Conferences at 

540-568-8043 for registration. 
Call Ben Fordney at 540-433-2275 
for program information. 
Visit our website at 
shencivilwar.org 


HORSE SOLDIER BANJO: “Riding a Raid” to Antietam and the Dandridge “Bower” 


ARLY LAST FALL | RECEIVED WORD OF 

AN “EARLY BANJO” CONFERENCE 

scheduled for the weekend of October 
27-29 at Antietam, in the Pry House Field 
Hospital near the National Cemetery. Orga- 
nized by George C. Wunderlich, this confer- 
ence was to feature presentations of recent 
scholarship, while allowing participants 
ample time for jamming round the stove. Its 
highlight was to be a Saturday night banjo 
contest at the Dunker Church, followed by a 
Sunday morning brunch wrapup. 

For a Gettysburg-based banjo player 
such as myself, this was some fairly inter- 
esting news. Most intriguing was the busi- 
ness of a Saturday night minstrel banjo 
shootout in the Dunker Church. The more 
so as | already had a pretty good inkling as 
to which banjo would make a sweep of it. 
At a recent jam session I'd heard a repro- 
duction 1852 Ashborn banjo that blew me 
away with its stunningly clean, crisp tone. 
Inasmuch as Greg Adams, its owner, was 
slated to be among the Dunker Church per- 
formers, in my mind I was already there, 
betting my money on the ’52 Ashborn, 
never mind Stephen Foster's bob-tailed nag 
or the bay. 

In mulling over the Antietam event, 
other banjo-related associations came to 
mind...beginning with Abraham Lincoln’s 
October 3, 1862, visit to Union wounded in 
the very Pry hospital barn where the con- 
ference was to be held, accompanied by 
Ward Hill Lamon, his banjo-playing court 
jester of a bodyguard. Lincoln was later cas- 
tigated for having asked Lamon to sing a 
comic minstrel song—“Picayune Butler” — 
during a carriage ride from one corps head- 
quarters to another. Though the charge was 
scurrilously false, Lincoln did enjoy comic 
minstrel songs and had once even advised 
his teenaged son Bob to get a banjo. 

But, if the President had a banjo-play- 
ing aide at his side when visiting Antietam, 
so had Jeb Stuart, whose rebel cavalry was 
camped at the Dandridge family “Bower” 
just across the Potomac. Indeed, in Stuart’s 
entourage was an aide capable of playing 
circles round almost every banjoist in either 
army. This was the legendary Sam Sweeney, 
younger brother of the even more fabled 
banjoist Joel Sweeney of Tuckahoe. A top 
notch prewar banjoist, Sam was to ride many 
a raid and play many a tune for Stuart. His 


John S. Peterson 


Left to right: Greg Adams displaying Antietam award banjo (left) with an African Akonting, 
and Corbin Hayslett on Pry House wall. Photographs courtesy James J. Hartel, www.minstrelbanjo.com. 


most publicized war-time performance was 
easily the “Bower” celebration of Stuart’s 
return from the Chambersburg raid, Octo- 
ber 10-13. [Depicted in a famed Frank 
Vizetelly Illustrated London News sketch, 
January 10, 1863. See detail from the engrav- 
ing opposite. ] 

Mulling it through, I decided that I 
should not only attend the conference, but 
should probably cover the affair for North 
e& South magazine. It also occurred to me 
to apply to the Bower for permission to en- 
ter their premises to pinpoint the exact spot 
where Sam Sweeney had played in the scene 
depicted in the Vizetelly sketch. Thus I 
applied for leave from weekend work at 
the Gettysburg Horse Soldier, and got it... 
then applied for a roving journalistic com- 
mission from North & South, and got that 
too. On the eve of the conference, I’d yet to 
hear from the Bower, but the spirits of 
Sweeney and Stuart whispered go!...and 
the raid was on. 


me) 26) Oe 


In calling the banjos to order, George 
Wunderlich allowed as how he’d never en- 
visioned such a large turnout. Instead of a 
mere handful of friends from the surround- 
ing mid-Atlantic countryside, the confer- 
ence had drawn at least three dozen banjos 
from as far away as, well, Kansas. He later 
wryly observed that the Pry House barn 
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contained probably half of all minstrel-era 
banjo players in the United States, a state- 
ment considerably short of the mark. From 
what I’d seen in the rise of minstrel banjos 
along Gettysburg’s Steinwehr Avenue, there 
had to be at least three hundred closet 
minstrelites coast-to-coast, thanks in part to 
the revivalist efforts of scholar/performers 
like Wunderlich, who made fine reproduc- 
tion banjos on the side, while serving as di- 
rector of the National Civil War Museum at 
Frederick, MD. 

The conference rolled smoothly into 
Saturday and in late afternoon I spied Greg 
Adams’ 1852 Ashborn banjo in the hands 
of Joe Ayers, a master banjoist and one of 
the three senior “adjudicators” of the 
evening performance now scheduled for the 
Pry barn, instead of the Dunker Church as 
originally planned. At my request Ayers 
kindly played a rendition of Sam Sweeney’s 
“Jine the Cavalry,” and soon after George 
Wunderlich hollered out that he was being 
swamped with calls from Washington. It was 
beginning to appear that the barn would be 
filled to the brim with paying customers for 
the evening show, strange as that might 
seem. Given the weekend’s freezing drizzle 
and 40ish temperatures, it did seem strange, 
but by 8 o’clock show time, sure enough, the 
place was packed with DC folk dressed at 
least as fashionably as the “Free Stater” min- 
strels from Wichita. There appeared soon 


after a fulsome specimen of a bones player 
named Wunderlich, in full 1850s minstrel 
regalia, who bade the show to begin. 

For the next three hours one could hear 
a pin drop as one banjoist after another 
climbed into the hot seat between two bales 
of hay. Each man shivering in his boots, each 
game as hell. Despite the chill and damp, sour 
notes were few and most everyone got 
through their pieces remarkably well. True, 
most of those who adventured up the neck 
got punished, but two or three—Greg Adams 
among them—got home unscathed. On the 
whole, judging from audience applause and 
laughter, the night belonged to those who 
kept their playing to lower neck and relied 
on singing and showmanship to see them 
through. Among these was a slick young 
Confederate who all but stole the show. 
Twelve year old Corbin Hayslett, ambled up 
to the bales, delivered a deft, period-perfect 
Maryland joke, and proceeded smoothly 
through a rendition of “Old King Crow’, with 
requisite cawing in all the right places. Min- 
utes later one of the DC sophisticates seated 
nearby leaned to her husband and whis- 
pered, “this is better than Riverdance!” 

In the finale, the “adjudicator” emeri- 
tuses—Bob Winans, Rob Kilham, and Joe 
Ayers—came out to join the performers ina 
truly thumping rendition of “Old Dan 
Tucker.” Chorus after chorus it went, with 
three dozen minstrel banjos backing Ayers 
on fiddle, George Wunderlich on bones, with 
Winans and Kilham’s banjos in the thick of 
it. When silence descended, most of the 
bundled-up visitors were still in place, all re- 
alizing that they'd just witnessed something 
quite special with these banjos of long ago. 
Most were still milling about when per- 
former Greg Adams was awarded a fine 
Wunderlich banjo, which was entirely fitting. 
Driving back to Gettysburg that night, I was 
banjoed to the gills, with more to come. 
Word had arrived that the Bower would in- 
deed welcome a expedition in search of Sam 
Sweeney’s tentsite. 


OE 


On a balmy, overcast day in mid-No- 
vember I passed over South Mountain and 
crossed the Potomac at Shepardstown. 
Through Kearneysville I angled to the right 
along roads ridden by Stuart and his men 
in the Antietam aftermath, arriving soon 
after at a magnificent, white pillared brick 
mansion set back high on a hill to the left. 
Here I was met by Kirsten Lee, a descendant 
of one of the three sons of Colonel Adam 
Dandridge, the Bower owner and propri- 
etor at the time that Stuart quartered his 
cavalry there. 


Smiling at the sight of the “Sweeney”* 
banjo that I'd brought along, Ms. Lee gra- 
ciously invited me in, while advising that 
a historian I'd been counting on to help 
pinpoint the Vizetelly/Sweeney tent-site 
had been forced to cancel. Making the best 
of it, we then strolled out to reconnoiter 
Stuart’s campsite, one hundred yards 
across the draw southwest from the porch, 
to reach our own tentative conclusions. 
The steep gradient near the house made 
it highly unlikely, she thought, that 
Sweeney’s tent would have been pitched 
adjacent to the porch. Unfortunately, 
across the draw the oak that had marked 
Stuart’s own tent had gone down in her 
grandmother’s time and its location was 
now somewhat hazy. All of which was a 
bit disappointing, but not overly so. We 
stood somewhere within twenty five to 
thirty five yards of Sam’s tentsite, which 
was as close as any Gettysburg Battle Field 
Guide ever gets to the spot where General 
Hancock was wounded, which was prob- 
ably close enough. 

Back at the house, Kirsten gave a tour 
of the ground floor, which included the 
front hall where Sam’s banjo had likely kept 
time to Major Heros Von Borcke’s famous 
minuet in 1862 petticoats—(a performance 
that had Jeb Stuart howling in glee). We 
then got out the Sweeney banjo and played 
“Alabama Gals,” changing the words to 
“Dandridge Gals” in honor of Sally 
Dandridge and the gallant John Pelham, 
whose storybook month-long romance re- 
verberates even today. Moving to the edge 
of the porch, the tune was changed to “Jine 
the Cavalry” which was slicked up some 
with a lick borrowed from Joe Ayers’ ren- 
dition heard at Antietam. 

Sally Dandridge’s great-great grand 
niece then took the banjo into her lap for 
an improvisational strum or two. With her 
dog “Jeb [Stuart]” alongside, and her left 
hand instinctively in place, the mistress of 
the Bower appeared completely at ease with 
it. As the visit concluded, she acknowledged 
that she took the Bower Civil War heritage 
quite seriously, including the cavalry as- 
pects which dovetailed with her own work 
as a professional horsewoman, and as pro- 
prietress of Almost Heaven Horse Source. 
She’d enjoyed the banjo session and sto- 
ries of the Antietam conference. As for 
Sweeney, if this expedition had failed to 
pinpoint the exact spot where he'd played, 
there’d be another. Which was all that any 
banjo historian could ask for. For me, there 
was nothing left but to get back to the 
Horse Soldier and start working up some 
serious Sam for next year’s raid. [ 


Sam Sweeney at the “Bower.” 
Courtesy National Park Service 


“Bower” mistress Kirsten Lee with Sweeney 
banjo and dog “Jeb Stuart.” 
Photograph courtesy of John S. Peterson 


A RESIDENT OF GETTYSBURG, JOHN 
PETERSON is a Horse Soldier sales associ- 
ate, and resident banjoist at Shady Grove 
Conservatory. He edited the Farnsworth 
House Commander series, and his writing has 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine and other 
national publications. 


* Note: A reproduction of the banjo that Sam 
Sweeney’s brother Joel had made for a niece 
in 1840, now in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. By banjomaker James Hartel, who 
also produces the 1852 Ashborn repro. 
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THE BUSINESS OF CIVIL WAR 
Military Mobilization and the State, 
1861-1865 
By Mark R. Wilson (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2006. Pp.xii, 293, 
$45.00, ISBN 978-0-8018-8348-4) 


This clearly written and detailed study of 
the northern procurement effort represents a 
fresh take on the “sinews of war.” Traditional 
accounts of Civil War supply have tended to 
focus either on the efforts of outstanding in- 
dividuals (Montgomery Meigs and Josiah 
Gorgas being the prime exemplars), or else on 
the political skullduggery that produced fa- 
voritism and corruption. What often gets lost 
in the process, especially in the case of north- 
ern accounts, is the organizational achieve- 
ment: Union quartermasters supplied some 
two million men in uniform at a cost of $ 1.8 
billion (an amount greater than all preceding 
federal budgets combined). In addition to this 
achievement, Wilson argues, their success in 
organizing the Union’s overwhelming re- 
sources had a lasting impact on the nation’s 
economic development. 

While Wilson doesn’t completely ignore 
personal and political factors, he opts for a 
“new institutionalist” perspective. New insti- 
tutionalists are more interested in how an or- 
ganization works to achieve desired results 
than on how it occasionally doesn’t work due 
to personal influences. New institutionalists 
have also been keenly interested in charting 
the emergence of modern American govern- 
mental and business organizations. Wilson’s 
study pursues both objectives, although he is 
more successful at demonstrating the first 
point than the second. His principal thesis is 
that the United States Army’s Quartermaster 
Department (QD) effectively managed the 
Union’s procurement effort because it had the 
requisite experience, organizational methods, 
and professional standards in place before the 
war started. In Wilson’s estimation, the QD 
and associated military bureaus were “among 
the most stable, most bureaucratic, and most 
important governmental institutions in [an- 
tebellum] America.”(35) When the war came, 
those who had served in the West provided 
the Union with a corps of veteran officers to 
manage the northern military economy. By 
war's end, these officers would oversee expen- 
ditures in excess of $ 1 billion—double the 
amount spent by the Subsistence and Ord- 
nance bureaus and triple that spent by Gideon 
Welles’ Navy. This represented a twenty to 


thirty-fold increase in military spending from 
peacetime and comprised 90 percent of all fed- 
eral spending. The QD “became a true eco- 
nomic giant” (57) whose activities affected the 
functioning of the northern economy as a 
whole. 

The giant faced multiple challenges. For 
starters, it had to wrest procurement away 
from state officials who had begun purchas- 
ing supplies in the first months of the con- 
flict. State purchasing, however, was always 
subject to the lures of local patronage and in- 
efficiencies of scale. By the fall of 1861 the 
QD had established its primacy and set up 
“decentralized” central purchasing depots in 
New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere. As is the case 
with large military bases to this day, the de- 
pots proved a boon to the local economies 
where they located. This divvying up of the 
military procurement pie was intentional. 
Quartermaster General Meigs stated the QD 
would work to “distribute its disbursements 
as much as possible, so as to equalize the com- 
pensation for the burdens of this war.” (quoted 
on p. 82) As Wilson points out, Meigs and 
other senior quartermasters were aware of the 
tension between centralized control and de- 
centralized procurement: on the one hand it 
was essential that the QD manage purchasing 
in order to prevent waste, fraud, and undue 
favoritism; on the other hand, decentralized 
purchasing ensured that smaller suppliers re- 
tained a fair chance to do business with the 
government. It accorded as well with the 
North’s economic principle of individual op- 
portunity based on free and open markets. The 
QD attempted to maintain this principle 
through various measures. Its public manu- 
facturing facilities produced nearly 20 percent 
of northern military clothing and equipage 
and directly employed tens of thousands of 
local workers. In the face of congressional leg- 
islation requiring fixed contracts for all pur- 
chases, individual quartermasters maintained 
open purchasing agreements, which allowed 
smaller suppliers to deal directly with the gov- 
ernment. In the end, however, the logic of the 
war economy favored centralized purchasing 
with a few large firms. Even though they didn’t 
always provide the lowest unit costs, the na- 
tional contractors were better equipped to 
deliver large orders on a timely basis. The 
same was true of middlemen, who would sub- 
contract out large orders to multiple smaller 
firms. Most importantly, the larger firms and 
middlemen bankrolled the North’s procure- 
ment by providing the working capital needed 
to pay for labor and raw materials. The fed- 
eral government's chronic lack of cash forced 
it to pay its suppliers with vouchers and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. These notes were 
subject to cash payment only after a period of 
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time. Only larger enterprises possessed the 
reserves needed to weather the time to final 
payment, or else to negotiate discounted re- 
imbursement with the larger banks. 

In the closing chapters Wilson dwells on 
the trials of middlemen and quartermaster 
officers accused of profiteering and corrup- 
tion. He attempts to minimize the extent of 
these trials, and to show that in many cases 
the charges were politically motivated. The 
overall effect, however, is to weaken the previ- 
ous chapters’ focus on institutional accom- 
plishments. The concluding chapter, where the 
author argues for the importance of military 
influences on the growth of big business in 
the post-war decades also requires more sup- 
port in order to be convincing. These criti- 
cisms aside, The Business of Civil War is a fine 
effort and contributes to better understand- 
ing how the North marshaled its material re- 
sources to achieve victory. 

—C. Wyatt Evans 
Drew University 


McCLELLAN’S WAR 
The Failure of Moderation in the 
Struggle for the Union 
By Ethan S. Rafuse (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2005. Pp. 544, $35. 
ISBN 0-253-34532-4). 


General George Brinton McClellan is 
among the Civil War’s more controversial and 
misunderstood commanders. History has not 
been kind to McClellan; he has been criticized 
as an overcautious, arrogant general, who in 
command of the largest Union army was un- 
able to destroy the Confederate army. Ethan 
S. Rafuse, professor of military history at the 
U.S. Army’s Command College, asserts that 
such interpretation is overly simplified, and 
fails to consider McClellan’s place among 
broader political, social, and military events 
of the nineteenth century. McClellan’s War is 
not a complete biography, however, but an 
examination of the “Young Napoleon” be- 
tween 1826 and late 1862. 

Rafuse contends that McClellan cannot be 
easily understood without first examining the 
atmosphere of the antebellum period. Spe- 
cifically Rafuse traces McClellan’s conduct and 
beliefs to a strong Whig ideology fostered by 
his father, Dr. George McClellan, continued 
at West Point, and strengthened while serving 
under Whig General Winfield Scott during the 
Mexican War. This Whig ideology, Rafuse ar- 
gues, led McClellan to view the Civil War as a 
conflict between extremes—the secessionist 
fire-eaters of the South and the radical aboli- 
tionists of the North. McClellan believed that 
in order to reestablish a peaceful Union, it was 
essential to practice a moderate and concilia- 
tory war policy. He advocated that south- 
erners’ rights to own slaves be protected, and 
encouraged the implementation of a strategic 
plan to gain decisive military victory. 


McClellan’s often criticized caution, accord- 
ing to Rafuse, is also explained by his Whig 
tendencies, especially in his belief that con- 
tinuous battles and increasing casualties would 
only exacerbate the extremists of the North 
and South and further jeopardize the efforts 
to restore the Union. 

McClellan’s War is a thoroughly re- 
searched analysis on General McClellan. Re- 
gretfully, Rafuse provides minimal attention 
to McClellan’s 1864 presidential campaign, 
leaving readers to wonder how McClellan’s 
allegiance to the Democratic Party can be rec- 
onciled with his Whig background. Nonethe- 
less, Rafuse has broadened and deepened our 
understanding of the Union army’s most con- 
troversial general. 

—Jennifer Murray 
Gettysburg, PA 


SOUTHERN OUTCAST 
Hinton Rowan Helper and 
The Impending Crisis of the South 
By David Brown (Baton Rouge: LSU Press, 
2006. Pp. 316, $50.00 hard cover, 
ISBN-10: 0807131784) 


Other than Uncle Tom’s Cabin, no book 
did more to generate anti-slavery sentiment 
and fuel the Republican Party’s political for- 
tunes in the years just before the Civil War than 
did The Impending Crisis of the South, and no 
one, other than perhaps John Brown, was 
more reviled by southern planters and politi- 
cians than was its author, 
Hinton Rowan Helper. In 
his explosive polemic, pub- 
lished in 1857, Helper con- 
demned slavery not for 
what it did to slaves; for him 
the institution’s real evil lay 
in the manipulation and 
exploitation with which the 
slaveholding elite con- 
trolled poor whites politi- 
cally and suppressed them 
economically. 

The historical record 
has been surprisingly thin 
for a man and a work that 
generated such intense con- 
troversy at so a critical a point in the break- 
down of the Union. David Brown's book is 
an important corrective to this void. As the 
first book-length treatment of Helper since 
Hugh Lefler’s 1935 biography, it reflects a far 
more sophisticated analysis of the man, the 
influences on his attitudes, and of The Impend- 
ing Crisis itself—five of Brown’s ten chapters 
focus on its origins, its content, and its remark- 
able impact at the time. 

Brown considers Helper’s career to be “a 
significant case study of a racist in the mak- 
ing” (5). He defies the easy assumption that 
Helper’s own poverty explains his class resent- 
ment and looks instead at other factors, rang- 


ing from a three-year stay in the California 
gold fields to an anti-slavery streak that char- 
acterized the Quaker belt of piedmont North 
Carolina from which Helper came and to 
which he returned in 1854. For all of the de- 
tail devoted to the antebellum era, Brown’s 
treatment of Helper’s later life—much of it 
spent abroad—and the even more intense rac- 
ist diatribes he continued to publish, is equally 
intriguing. Helper never regained the recog- 
nition or notoriety that surrounded The Im- 
pending Crisis, but he remained a compelling 
figure who has, at last, found a worthy biog- 
rapher. This is an insightful portrait of a key 
player in the intellectual and political upheav- 
als of the late 1850s, and deserves a promi- 
nent place in the ever-growing scholarship on 
Civil War causation. 
—John C. Inscoe 
University of Georgia 


LOST TRIUMPH: Lee’s Real Plan at 
Gettysburg—and Why It Failed 
By Tom Carhart (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2005. Pp. 304, $25.95. 
ISBN 0-399-15249-0) 


Tom Carhart’s book on Lee’s plan for July 
3 at Gettysburg has proven to be one of the 
most controversial books written about that 
climactic engagement. In summation, Carhart 
claims that Lee’s plan for day three was to use 
Pickett’s frontal attack as part of a three- 
pronged strike aimed to destroy the Army of 
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the Potomac. While Pickett attacked in front, 
Ewell’s troops would assail Culp’s Hill and 
seize that high ground. To aid this attack, Jeb 
Stuart’s cavalry would slip around the Union 
right flank and charge directly into the Union 
rear. The mounted infantry of Albert Jenkins’ 
brigade would spearhead this charge, dis- 
mounting and using their Enfield rifles to ter- 
rorize the Yankee defenders of Culp’s Hill from 
the rear. Then, Stuart’s men would charge 
across Rock Creek, seize Federal artillery, and 
use these guns against Meade’s panic-stricken 
infantry as Pickett punched through the Yan- 
kee center. The Army of the Potomac would 
dissolve as Lee’s troops gobble up the high 


ground just south of Gettysburg and drive the 
remnants of Meade’s army off the field. 

Carhart claims that Lee, who had taught 
Napoleonic tactics at West Point, clearly tried 
to emulate Napoleon in trying to destroy the 
Yankee army at Gettysburg. The author claims 
that Lee, when discussing plans with Stuart 
on the night of July 2, quite probably pointed 
out how Napoleon had won at Castiglione in 
1796 under similar circumstances and how it 
was possible to replicate Napoleon’s victory 
at Gettysburg. However, there are holes in 
Carhart’s reasoning. It is quite possible that 
Lee and Stuart discussed Napoleon, but there 
seems to be no concrete evidence that but- 
tresses Carhart’s statements. Without facts to 
back up theories, one cannot write good his- 
tory. I’ve long wondered whether or not Civil 
War generals consciously tried to emulate 
Napoleon and other great generals they had 
studied at West Point. In discussions with 
colleagues, as well as my own readings, I have 
yet to find a written statement by an officer 
on either side who claimed that he tried to 
emulate the great French leader. 

There are a number of other problems 
with this book. The author makes Jenkins’ 
brigade too important in Stuart’s force, instead 
of realizing the contemporary view of Jenkins’ 
troops—his men were looked down on by 
other Confederate cavalry leaders since this 
was their first campaign with the Army of 
Northern Virginia. They had performed ad- 
equately against Federal militia during the 
advance into Pennsylvania, but were dispar- 
aged by Robert Rodes and other officers for 
being inefficient. Carhart also overlooks the 
fact that if Lee had intended to launch a si- 
multaneous attack, then he failed to under- 
stand that Johnson’s attacks on Culp’s Hill had 
already been repelled with heavy loss and 
could not again be repeated. 

Further, the author claims that his book 
has finally placed George Custer in his right- 
ful place as one of the heroes of Gettysburg 
because of his conduct on East Cavalry Field. 
However, a perusal of previous Gettysburg 
books and articles clearly shows that other 
historians have already given Custer his due. 
In describing a possible attack on the Union 
rear, he seemingly fails to understand that a 
mounted attack across Rock Creek would be 
hampered by the creek itself, and that Union 
troops in the rear would easily have handled a 
cavalry charge. Meade’s line was not static; 
the general was busy bringing up reinforce- 
ments toward his center as Pickett’s attack 
unfolded. A Confederate attack up the Balti- 
more Pike would have been met by several 
brigades of infantry which would not have 
panicked. 

In the end, although he may have a valid 
point of view about Lee, without facts to back 
up his theories, Carhart’s book can best be 
taken as an essay in alternative history. This 
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book lacks a bibliography and the brief 
endnotes contained in nine pages indicate that 
Carhart failed to delve deeply into the exist- 
ing mass of Gettysburg literature, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, that would have 
added immensely to this book. If, as Carhart 
surmises, Lee was determined to destroy the 
Army of the Potomac, this book shows Lee as 
an officer who had not yet realized that it was 
almost impossible to destroy an enemy armed 
with the latest rifled weapons. Lee would 
eventually realize this, but at Gettysburg, 
Carhart’s Lee has not yet come to understand 
the true nature of modern warfare. 
—Rick Sauers 
Packwood House Museum, Lewisburg, PA 
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THE CRUCIBLE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Virginia from Secession to 
Commemoration 
Edited by Edward L. Ayers, Gary W. 
Gallagher, and Andrew J. Torget (University 
of Virginia Press, 2006. Pp. 226, $35.00. 
ISBN 978-0-8139-2552-3) 


University of Virginia historians Edward 
Ayers and Gary Gallagher are well known to 
North & South readers for their insightful and 
influential studies of the Civil War. Both men 
have also made their marks through 
mentorship and promotion of their students 
and other younger scholars. Thanks to Ayers, 
Gallagher, and the Center for Digital History 
(creator of the award-winning “Valley of the 
Shadow” website), the University of Virginia 
has become a beacon for graduate students 
interested in studying the Civil War.* 

The Crucible of the Civil War is a show- 
case for the work of recent and current UVA 
graduate students. Co-editor Andrew Torget 
is also project manager for the Center for Digi- 
tal History. Three of the authors, Wayne Wei- 
sang Hsieh, Caroline E. Janney, and Susanna 
Michele Lee, also contributed more truncated 
essays to a similar compilation, Virginia’s Civil 
War (Oxford University Press, 2005). 

Typical of much Civil War era scholarship, 
none of these essays is directly about battles 
and leaders. Hsieh’s analysis of Virginia’s West 
Point graduates who remained loyal to the 
Union is the most military in nature and ad- 
dresses a familiar debate. Hsieh demonstrates 
that Robert E. Lee’s decision to resign from 
the U.S. Army was atypical of professional sol- 
diers of his generation. 

Arranged chronologically, the essays of- 
fer what Gallagher’s short introduction de- 
scribes as “new evidence,” “fresh interpreta- 
tions,” and “important brush strokes to a 
portrait in progress of Virginia during the era 
of the Civil War.” Ayers’ brief conclusion re- 
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capitulates (and clarifies) the historiographi- 
cal issues that the essays address: How and why 
did Virginia’s leaders commit to secession? 
What held the Confederacy together? How did 
Confederates reconcile themselves to defeat? 
How did people make sense of changes that 
the war brought? 

Space allows only an overview of the es- 
says. Andrew Torget shows how opinion mak- 
ers in three contiguous Shenandoah Valley 
counties came to believe that Virginia’s inter- 
ests were best served outside the Union. Aaron 
Sheehan-Dean suggests that, while the war 
precipitated the separation of Virginia’s north- 
west counties, it actually forged unity among 
other Virginians. Through an analysis of Rich- 
mond newspapers, Amy Minton argues that 
opinion makers redefined “respectability” in 
more populist terms calculated to promote 
Confederate unity. Jaime Martinez argues that 
the continued viability of the internal slave 
market during the war (even though prices 
adjusted for inflation decreased dramatically) 
revealed confidence in Confederate success 
and defiance of Federal emancipation efforts. 
Andrew Witmer’s creative use of Albemarle 
County Baptist church records tracks subtle 
changes in the nature of race relations in war- 
time Virginia. Caroline Janney’s study of la- 
dies’ memorial associations in four Virginia 
cities immediately after the war shows that 
even early Confederate commemoration car- 
ried “intensely political” significance. Susanna 
Lee mines postwar presidential pardons and 
Southern Claims Commission files for evi- 
dence of how Virginians explained and justi- 
fied their wartime loyalties. 

North & South routinely introduces read- 
ers to articles summarizing the best recent 
scholarship on non-military as well as mili- 
tary topics. The Crucible of the Civil War simi- 
larly offers convenient introductions to pro- 
vocative new work. Some readers will find the 
essays intriguing and insightful; others may 
find them a bit remote from their interests. 

* Ed Ayers will be leaving the University 
of Virginia to become president of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond in July 2007. 

—John M. Coski 
The Museum of the Confederacy 
—————— 
PATRIOTIC TREASON 
John Brown and the Soul of America 
By Evan Carton (New York: Free Press, 2006. 
Pp. xi, 387, $30.00, ISBN: 0-7432-7136-X). 


John Brown’s controversial life and death 
have proved a magnet for biographers in the 
near century and a half since his execution in 
1859. Evan Carton, an English professor sym- 
pathetic to Brown’s quest for equality and jus- 
tice, makes no claim to have found additional 
details about Brown’s life to justify his new 
book. Indeed, his source notes suggest a heavy 
reliance on the previously published efforts of 
his predecessors. Rather his contribution is 


to bring to Brown’s story a riveting immediacy, 
produced by his own considerable skills as a 
writer. Assuming a narrative voice, he mini- 
mizes the weighing and evaluating of contra- 
dictory, potentially biased sources that can bog 
down scholarly accounts in favor of highlight- 
ing the drama, pathos, and conflict that sur- 
rounded the radical abolitionist. 

Carton feels that John Brown was no fa- 
natic and he downplays the importance of re- 
ligious zeal as the sole motivator for John 
Brown’s war on slavery, in favor of recogni- 
tion of Brown’s patriotic rejection of the 
nation’s hypocrisy in celebrating equality and 
justice while denying these to slaves. He sees 
Brown as driven to violence by the brutal and 
intimidating tactics of slavery’s supporters 
whom he felt morally obligated to challenge. 
Not only Brown’s personality but those of his 
wives and children, his friends and supporters 
(many African American), and a few of his 
opponents and victims become clearer and less 
caricatured in this retelling. 

In contrast to a number of contemporary 
historians, Carton sees Brown as vital, not in- 
cidental, to the occurrence of civil war in 1861. 
While he makes only a few broad allusions to 
current politics, it has obviously shaped some 
ofhis thinking. Although a private citizen, not 
an elected official, Brown was a national leader, 
modeling “patriotic” behavior that consisted 
of pursuing the nation’s values, violently if 
necessary, rather than adhering to its laws. The 
debate over whether Brown understood the 
best way to advance humanity or to destroy it 
will probably be around for many more years. 

—Phyllis F. Field 
Ohio University 


FIRST LADY OF THE CONFEDERACY: 
VARINA DAVIS’ CIVIL WAR 

By Joan E. Cashin (Cambridge, MA and Lon- 

don: The Belknap Press of Harvard Univer- 

sity Press, 2006. Pp. 312 + illus., endnotes, in- 

dex. $29.95. ISBN 0-674-02294-7). 


Forty-eight years after the last biography 
on her, Confederate First Lady Varina Davis 
comes under the scholarly scrutiny of Ohio 
State professor Joan E. Cashin in First Lady of 
the Confederacy: Varina Davis's Civil War. Plac- 
ing Davis in historical context, Cashin pon- 
ders a woman given to pithy letters and unor- 
thodox statements, frustrated by the status quo 
but obedient to the conventions of her time. 

Varina Howell was not a typical belle. 
Reared in Natchez, her formal schooling came 
in Philadelphia. She was devoted to her North- 
ern Howell cousins. She chafed that her clever 
mother’s fortune was frittered away by her 
father’s bad business ventures. She saw first- 
hand that marriage did not always offer com- 
fort and security—but she lived in hope. 

At nineteen, Varina thought to realize 
those hopes when she married Jefferson Davis. 
Varina admitted she loved in an “unreasoning 


way.” On the other hand, Cashin observes 
Davis “seemed intent on subduing his wife’s 
personality.” Their honeymoon took them by 
the grave of Davis’ first wife, Sarah Knox Tay- 
lor (the “sainted Sarah,” Varina called her). 
Davis left her alone for stretches of time. When 
he filled a U. S. Senate seat in the fall of 1847 
he would not let her accompany him. 
Swallowing her pride and suppressing her 
spirit, Varina joined Davis in Washington D.C. 
As wife of a senator, then secretary of war, 
Varina became a consummate hostess. The 
growing sectional crisis found her—typi- 
cally—of two minds. She accepted the stan- 
dard Southern views on race, yet wrote she 


considered slaves human, not property. She 
believed in the right of secession but ques- 
tioned its wisdom, declaring, “the whole thing 
is bound to be a failure.” 

As Confederate First Lady, Varina Davis 
“found herself held up as an exemplar of val- 
ues about which she was herself ambivalent.” 
In Richmond, Varina’s humor and intellect fell 
flat. “Here refinement had nothing to do with 
books or literary culture...but with iron self- 
control.” As with her family, Varina kept in 
touch with her old Washington friends, de- 
spite being separated by politics and war. 

Southern society considered this a breach 
of faith; certainly Jefferson Davis did. After 
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1865, stresses Cashin, “her husband some- 
times treated her so badly that he seemed to 
be taking long slow revenge for her lack of 
Confederate patriotism....” Over the next 
twenty years the family was frequently sepa- 
rated. Cashin breaks new ground revealing 
Jefferson Davis’ possible affair with longtime 
friend Virginia Clay, citing his indiscreet let- 
ters to her. 

After Jefferson Davis’ death in 1889 
Varina spent her days in New York City, where 
she wrote for Joseph Pulitzer’s New York Sun- 
day World. She became friends with Julia 
Grant. She wrote a two-volume memoir, a 
paean to Jefferson Davis. She gave interviews 
and spoke her mind: “unlike my dear radical 
husband...I believe much is achieved by 
compromise.” 

As a modern historian, Cashin takes in- 
ventory of Varina Davis’ life, and despairs of 
Varina’s lack of introspection. She concludes 
that Varina simply could not afford, emotion- 
ally, to lead an examined life, “for she had 
made many sacrifices for a cause she did not 
fully support and for a husband who did not 
fully return her love.” The only flaw in Pro- 
fessor Cashin’s insightful prose is that, like 
Varina’s letters, it is pithy to the point of leav- 
ing the reader wanting more—which is per- 
haps the best way to end a biography. 

—Ruth Ann Coski 
Museum of the Confederacy, 
Richmond, Virginia 


TWO CONFEDERATE HOSPITALS 
AND THEIR PATIENTS 
Atlanta to Opelika 
By Jack D. Welsh. (Macon, GA: Mercer 
University Press, 2005. Pp.183 & CD-Rom. 
$35.00. 978-0-86554-97 1-5) 


Jack Welsh has compiled and presented 
an impressive amount of data concerning 
Confederate hospitals and patients. The study 
focuses on Fairground Hospitals 1 and 2, the 
medical facilities responsible for patients from 
the Army of Tennessee. Welsh details the ev- 
eryday operations of these facilities, some- 
times highlighting the rules and regulations 
at length. Not only did these hospitals have 
to contend with a lack of adequate facilities 
and supplies, they also faced waves of new 
admissions after battles and were constantly 
threatened by Federal incursions. 

Welsh’s sources are primarily patient 
records and surgeons’ notes. He acknowledges 
that the work lacks notes on patients’ progress 
as well as letters and diaries (5). This is cer- 
tainly a shame since some of the most inter- 
esting sections are when Welsh describes a 
Confederate soldier’s journey through the 
medical labyrinth (42-43) and when he quotes 
a hospital steward’s impressions (27). 

Welsh’s work lacks both a cohesive argu- 
ment and a strong narrative—many of the 
sentences read like simple lists of events. The 


book sometimes bogs down in too much 
detail although this does highlight the bu- 
reaucracy that Confederate patients and 
doctors faced. Readers may find the tables 
that Welsh has compiled interesting. He pre- 
sents a great deal of information including 
numbers of admission per month, prevalence 
of diseases, length of stay, and surgeons’ rec- 
ommendations. The “prognostic decisions” 
were crucial not only to the patients but also 
to the military outlook. These doctors, after 
all, had the authority to grant furloughs, dis- 
charge invalid troops, or return men to their 
units (9). 

Readers who find the tables overwhelm- 
ing may wish to consult the attached CD-Rom, 
which presents the raw patient data. Despite 
its deficiencies, Welsh’s book provides a won- 
derful source of primary material and quan- 
titative analysis for those interested in Civil 
War hospitals and their patients. 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Observations of John G. Nicolay 
and John Hay 
Edited by Michael Burlingame (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 2007. 
Pp.190, $24.95. ISBN 0-8093-2738-4) 


Over the last decade, historian Michael 
Burlingame has produced a number of ex- 
tremely useful, expertly edited volumes of pe- 
riod reminiscences, source materials, and 
long out-of-print articles and essays about 
Abraham Lincoln by his nineteenth-century 
contemporaries. The most enduring of these 
have been the books bringing together first- 
hand observations and reports by the Civil 
War president’s precocious, fiercely protec- 
tive, but keenly observant private secretaries, 
John G. Nicolay and John M. Hay (not least 
among them a long-needed re-edited version 
of Hay’s essential White House diaries). 

The latest in the series is probably the 
least authentic—only as far as its rationale is 
concerned—yet also one of the most thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Burlingame’s original idea 
was to extract the scant personal descriptions 
buried deep within Nicolay and Hay’s monu- 
mental fin de siecle biography of their boss, 
Abraham Lincoln: A History, an exhaustive, 
still definitive account of Lincoln’s presidency. 
It clearly proved a challenging task. As 
Burlingame accurately confesses, its “balance 
between historical background and bio- 
graphical foreground [was] risibly lopsided.” 
[1] Nevertheless, he gamely sought all the 
personal material he could find in the lum- 
bering set to form the core of this new book. 
The result does offer a more concise personal 
view of Father Abraham than did the origi- 
nal, which was crafted under the stultifying 
guidance of the censorious Robert T. Lincoln, 
the president’s sole surviving son and keeper 
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of both his presidential papers and histori- 
cal flame. The onetime White House staff- 
ers were paid the huge sum of $50,000 to se- 
rialize their work in The Century Magazine 
over four years beginning in 1886. The book 
version appeared in ten volumes in 1890 and 
became a best seller. Scholars since have re- 
lied on the work as the closest thing to a 
“court biography” of the Lincoln adminis- 
tration, but few readers, then or since, have 
turned to it for insights into the sixteenth 
President’s complicated personality or pri- 
vate life. 

Since so little of Nicolay and Hay was 
devoted to Lincoln’s character, Burlingame 
has filled in the gaps, offering compelling 
material culled from his own research, along 
with an introduction previously published 
in a 1998 edition of the Journal of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association. The book be- 
gins as, and seems throughout, much more 
a product of the prolific Burlingame than a 
book based on Nicolay and Hay. This is es- 
pecially true of the period covering the years 
1860-61, taking Lincoln from Springfield on 
Election Day through the early crises of his 
presidency in Washington. 

Burlingame has tried to write these sec- 
tions in straightforward, measured prose, but 
his own contributions invariably prove more 
interesting than the rather stilted reminis- 
cences of Messrs. Nicolay and Hay. This is 
hardly meant as a complaint. Burlingame 
has been too modest in describing himself 
as merely the editor of this book. He is at 
the very least its coauthor. As a preview of 
his long-awaited multi-volume Lincoln bi- 
ography, this is a provocative and promising 
contribution indeed. As an engaging little 
volume about Lincoln the man. it makes a 
mark in its own right. John Nicolay and John 
Hay may have had little to reveal about their 
boss’ complex nature, but Michael 
Burlingame has much. 

—AHarold Holzer 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE SOUTHERN JOURNEY OF A 
CIVIL WAR MARINE: The Illustrated 
Note-Book of Henry O. Gusley 
Edited by Edward T. Cotham, Jr. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2006. Pp. x + 213 
pp. $24.95, ISBN 0-292-71283-9). 


The Southern Journey of a Civil War Ma- 
rine has several unusual features—all of 
them good ones. Henry Gusley kept a note- 
book while serving for two years with the 
West Gulf Blockading Squadron. After 
Gusley was captured at the Battle of Sabine 
Pass, a Houston newspaper started printing 
selections from the journal, and those articles 
form the basis for this edition. The accom- 
panying sketches were drawn by Dr. Daniel 
D. T. Nestell, an acting assistant surgeon also 
captured at Sabine Pass. 


Gusley’s words and Nestell’s drawings 
present a sometimes fascinating picture of 
naval warfare along the Gulf Coast from 
Pensacola to Texas. The style of the journal 
is breezy, playful, and often tongue-in-cheek. 
With some flourish and occasional literary 
allusions, Gusley offers entertaining and re- 
vealing descriptions of shipboard life, com- 
menting on everything from food, to bore- 
dom, to mosquitoes. Whether the subject is 
chasing Confederate gunboats near Mobile, 
visiting Union-occupied New Orleans, tak- 
ing part in the campaign against Vicksburg, 
or navigating Louisiana bayous, Gusley’s 
evocative prose carries the reader into an en- 
vironment of great beauty but looming 
menace. There are interesting military de- 
tails, especially about operations along the 
Texas coast and day-to-day activities 
onboard ship. Nestell’s drawings depict the 
places Gusley describes and wonderfully 
complement the text. The book closes with 
a brief account of the Sabine Pass engage- 
ment and two delightful letters from Gusley 
during his time as a Confederate prisoner. 

Gusley was a literate Pennsylvania 
printer who is proud of his Marine service 
but approaches people, places, and events 
with a wry humor that serves him and his 
readers well. Whether it be depicting the 
atmosphere along the Gulf Coast when tem- 
peratures climbed over a hundred degrees 
or commenting on Congress cutting off the 
sailors’ “spirits” ration, Gusley presents a 
modern audience with the very human side 
of naval warfare in an important theater of 
operations. Even when he demurs from tell- 
ing about his “liberty day” in New Orleans, 
the curious will nod their heads in sympa- 
thy and read on. 

Edward T. Cotham has expertly edited 
and extensively annotated Gusley’s journal 
entries; his introduction is a model of its 
kind. The result is a handsomely produced 
volume that should appeal to anyone with 
even a passing interest in the Civil War along 
the Gulf Coast and the often unheralded ma- 
rines who served there. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 
| ee ee ee eee ee 
“THROUGH THE HOWLING 
WILDERNESS” 
The 1864 Red River Campaign and 
the Union Failure in the West 
By Gary D. Joiner. (Knoxville, TN: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 2006. Pp. 224, 
$39.95, ISBN10: 1-57233-5440-0 and 
ISBN13: 978-1-57233-544-8) 


With the publication of his second book 
length Red River manuscript, Gary Joiner is 
cementing his position as one of the leading 
authorities on this important 1864 Trans- 
Mississippi military campaign. What sets 
Joiner’s work apart from that of previous 


historians is his in-depth analysis of the ge- 
ography of the Red River Valley and of the 
Confederate fortifications and engineering 
projects designed for its defense. He argues 
that these Confederate efforts were instru- 
mental in turning back the Federal amphibi- 
ous advance. This view certainly provides a 
counterweight to the campaign literature’s 
prevailing wisdom in its assessment of the 
primary reason behind the Union defeat, 
namely Banks’ command failures. In his writ- 
ing, Joiner certainly joins the chorus of harsh 
critics of Banks’ generalship, but his willing- 
ness to examine more deeply the ‘other side’ 
has led to some startling discoveries, all of 
which are detailed in his new book Through 
the Howling Wilderness. 

Because the two are similarly structured 
and share so many thematic elements, it 
would perhaps be most helpful to review this 
book partly in the context of Joiner’s previ- 
ous manuscript One Damn Blunder from Be- 
ginning to End (reviewed in North & South 
Volume 6 #6). With his latest work, Joiner had 
included more background material and he’s 
also written a chapter at the end analyzing 
the findings of the Joint Committee on the 
Conduct of the War. The author’s assessment 
of the validity of the information contained 
in both reports is evenhanded, yet I was sur- 
prised that Joiner did not find it an intrigu- 
ing possibility that Banks’ lone defender on 
the committee, Representative Gooch of Mas- 
sachusetts, authored the minority report’s 
impassioned defense of Banks mainly to 
curry political favor. Although somewhat 
more tactical detail is included in Through 
the Howling Wilderness, the campaign’s battles 
are still dealt with in very brief summaries. 
However, other common elements are greatly 
expanded. The construction of the defenses 
of Shreveport (the nerve center of the depart- 
ment) and other sites downriver are described 
in the text in minute fashion. The system 
devised by Confederate engineers to lower the 
river’s depth dramatically in case of attack 
(one of the important discoveries mentioned 
above) has received its most complete treat- 
ment to date here. Additionally, much more 
space is devoted to the campaign’s Arkansas 
front. 

Numerous photographs, illustrations, 
and twenty-three maps accompany the text, 
appreciably enhancing the value of the book. 
The maps vary rather widely in quality and 
level of detail (a particularly beautiful one 
depicts the defenses of Shreveport) but they 
clearly serve as an asset to the book overall. 
Several appendices, comprised of letters, or- 
der of battle information, a listing of U.S. 
navy vessels involved in the campaign, and 
an event timeline, are also thoughtfully in- 
cluded. 

In the final assessment, readers of all 
stripes should find this book useful. Those 


seeking an introductory history will gain a 
suitably broad understanding of the cam- 
paign. At the other end of the spectrum, dedi- 
cated Red River students already familiar with 
the campaign’s literature—including Joiner’s 
previous work—will likely discover enough 
new information to satisfy them. 
—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) record of units and 
gunboats and names—and even some swell 
maps to go along with them—which offer mi- 
crocosms of the war which have been too long 
over-shadowed by the Big Picture historical 
approach. Less forest, more trees! 

While I understand that some readers 
may deem stories of indecisive skirmishes 
and aborted raids scarcely worth the ink, I 
myself am starved for them. And if indeed 
there are many more little known, smaller 
stories out there left untold, I am begging you 
to tell them. 

Andat last, maybe I'll begin to understand 
at least a little bit, the war from the viewpoint 
of those we’ve heard from the least. 

—Todd Baker, Council bluffs, Ia. 


Ed. Yes, we'll continue to bring you the smaller 
stuff — one of these days I want to research 
the story of the crossing of a small river at the 
Louisiana hamlet of Richmond by Grant’s 
spearhead, on March 31st, 1863, if memory 
serves. It was a small skirmish at the start of a 
great campaign, and the only fatality on the 
Union side was a young Missouri cavalryman. 
Scarcely worth a footnote in the history 
books. Yet for him, and for his loved ones, it 
was the end of all things. One day I want to 
write his story. It will be entitled “One Caval- 
ryman Fell,” and it will bring home to us all, 
what you are obviously finding in your read- 
ing these days, that war may sometimes be 
glory and banners, but it is, at all times and 
forever, tragedy. 


MORE FORREST 

Regarding John Cimprich’s article on Fort 
Pillow [“Fort Pillow During the Civil War,” 
NeS, Vol. 9, No. 6], I became more and more 
disappointed as I progressed with my read- 
ing. Mr. Cimprich seems to have forgotten 
that there are two sides to every story. He does 
not even give the southern account of the 
events, which can be found in John Allan 
Wyeth’s book That Devil Forrest. Pm sure Mr. 
Cimprich is aware of this Forrest biography, 
as it ranks in the top three bios of Forrest. 

The article seems to be a lot of Mr. 
Cimprich’s opinion, based on blurbs from 
Forrest’s men, and the surviving fort defend- 
ers. I find it hard to believe that such a tragic 
event occurred with no findings against 
Forrest, while Henry Wirz was made to pay 
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for the sins of Andersonville with his life. Why 
wasn’t Forrest beside Wirz on the gallows? The 
article doesn’t go far into the investigation, and 
it doesn’t adequately explain why Forrest 
wiggled off the hook. 

Lalso found it disappointing to hear mod- 
ern terminology in reference to the black sol- 
diers who comprised the defenses of Fort Pil- 
low. The term “African Amerifcan” is a 
modern term that wasn’t even heard of in mid- 
nineteenth century America. The artillery 
units were referred to as “colored” and, con- 
sidering how blacks were viewed by both sides 
during the war, the use of the term “colored” 
is hardly degrading when used in the context 
of a unit’s designation. 

The article was one big white wash of the 
events in question at the fort. The northern 
bias of the article comes through loud and 
clear. I have found most of the articles in North 
e& South to be well researched and a great read. 
John Cimprich’s article falls far short of the 
high mark that has been set by other 
contributers to a fine magazine. 

—Greg Diamond, via e-mail 
JOHN CIMPRICH RESPONDS: 

Interested readers can find my views on 
all the complex issues raised by Mr. Diamond 
fully discussed in my book | Fort Pillow, a Civil 
War Massacre, and Public Memory, LSU Press, 
2005]. Here let me just note that massacres 
have occurred in many wars, including other 
American ones. They may have become less 
common in recent centuries, but no army is 
exempt from the possibility. The tribulations 
of combat can arouse intense anger in a sol- 
dier and the temptation to act it out when he 
has the upper hand. Some will have the moral 
fiber not to do so. In many cases when inci- 
dents took place, a few witnesses from the per- 
petuating side told others about it. The desire 
to avoid losing face and seeing the men suffer 
punishment or reprisals created a pressure on 
superiors to deny and to cover it up. 

Very few Civil War soldiers participated 
in massacres. Federals did so by massacring 
Indians at Bear River (1863) and Sand Creek 
(1864). At Fort Pillow not all Confederates 
participated in unnecessary killing; some even 
tried to stop it. Contemporary Confederate 
admissions of their side’s wrongdoing, not 
something about which one would likely lie, 
seem to me the most persuasive evidence. 
Forrest probably did not cause the incident 
but denied and tried to rationalize it away. I 
do not think that these views add up to a pro- 
Northern bias. 


WHO WAS WILLIAM C. OATES? 
Glenn W. LaFantasie’s article in the latest 
issue was interesting from two perspectives. 
His description of why and how he went about 
researching and writing the piece provided a 
welcome insight into the author’s experiences 
in acquiring “buried treasure” as primary re- 
sources. The account of his discovering and 


winning over Oatsie Charles was absolutely 
delightful. Secondly, his synopsis of William 
Oates’ life story was rendered objectively, 
given the author’s long association with and 
attachment to the person involved. 

LaFantasie’s encounter with Oatsie 
Charles is reminiscent of my own experiences 
while engaged in Civil War research. Several 
years ago in Aiken, South Carolina while re- 
searching the cavalry battle that occurred there 
in February 1865, I encountered Union grave 
stones on the front lawn of the First Baptist 
Church. When I went into the church office 
to inquire about the graves, the secretery put 
me in touch with a woman who lived across 
the street who maintained records on these 
graves, and I received an invitation to come 
visit. 

Entering the home was a step back into 
history. The very Southern lady some eighty 
years young received me graciously into her 
library while her two young female assistants, 
one black and one white, served tea. Ener- 
gized by my interest in the Civil War, she di- 
rected her assistants to locate documents re- 
lated to my area of interest, specifically the 
Union graves. This experience was not atypi- 
cal during travels throughout Civil War _, 
country scouring local communities for / 
information and documentation. / 

If there is a downside to this tale, 
it is that, while older people tend to 
perk up in response to Civil War in- 
quiries, the younger ones often have 
no clue. 

—Tom Ryan, Bethany Beach, DE 


DESERTION 
Thomas P. Lowry’s “Short Rounds” 
story about Confederate G.O, 65 in the Oc- 


tober 2006 issue of North & South is a little 


too quick in dismissing the Confederate ef- 
fort to encourage deserters from the Union 
army to cross over to Confederate lines. The 
order did have effect. On 7 December 1864 
the Confederate Provost Marshal of Rich- 
mond reported to the Secretary of War that 
up to that date, he had sent 1,325 G.O. 65 de- 
serters to Abingdon, Virginia, to be forwarded 
to Kentucky and there set free (Sam Jones pa- 
pers, entry 124, RG 109, NARA). Additional 
such deserters had remained in Richmond as 
skilled mechanics and still others had been 
allowed to enlist in the foreign battalion then 
being recruited from deserters and prisoners 
of war. But the experience with the deserters 
who remained in Confederate lines was un- 
satisfactory, and there were difficulties in 
marching them across the lines to Kentucky. 
Nonetheless, the fact remains that there was a 
spike in the flow of Union deserters to the 
Confederacy after the publication of G.0.65. 
Ella Lonn’s Desertion During the Civil War 
deals with this topic at some length. And as a 
final note: despite Mr. Lowry’s assurances to 
the contrary, at least one Federal deserter, 
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George Guilly (sp.?), was indeed granted a 

passport to sail from a Confederate port (Ch. 
VIII, volume 99, p.6, RG 109, NARA). 

—Peter J. Lysy, Archivist 

University of Notre Dame 


BOWLING (HARRIET) LANE 

I thought you might like the enclosed il- 
lustration as a brief follow-up to the Decem- 
ber 2006 [Vol. 9, No. 6] issue’s “From the 
Grapevine” item about the Prince of Wales 
visiting the U.S.—scarcely two months before 
South Carolina seceded, as things turned out. 

The front page of the October 20 edition 
of Harper’s Weekly shows the prince and First 
Lady Harriet Lane bowling together at Mrs. 
Smith’s boarding school in Washington. 
Harriet Lane was President James Buchanan’s 
niece, and was serving as First Lady for her 
bachelor uncle. She certainly seems to domi- 
hate the game, with sleeves rolled up and 
bowling arm outflung—perhaps the first First 
Lady to show bare arms in public. 


If she really was the vigorous, take-charge 
type the illustration shows, then it’s a pity she 
wasn’t president instead of James Buchanan. 
There would have been no hand-wringing or 
helpless drifting in her administration. 

—John Lockwood, Washington D.C. 


CIVILIANS TARGETED 

I have not read Stout’s Upon the Altar of 
the Nation and will not comment on Gerald 
Prokopowicz’ review of the book (North & 
South, Vol.9,#7) 1 do challenge Mr. 
Prokopowicz’ assertion that it is “bizarre” to 
claim the Lincoln government targeted and 
killed Southern civilians. There exists docu- 
mentary evidence that this is the case. The 
evidence is Union Provost Marshal’s Files Re- 
lating to Individual Citizens—Record Group 
345, National Archives and UPM Files Relat- 
ing to Two or More Citizens—Record Group 
416. Material from these records formed the 
basis for my article in North & South (Vol. 3, 
#1), “Death Lists in Middle Tennessee.” That 


article cites written orders signed by Major 
General Robert Milroy, orders which com- 
mand troops to kill without trials Southern 
civilians, both male and female. Some of those 
killed were in their early teens. 

The research which produced the North 
ce South article was expanded into a book, 
With Blood and Fire, published by Burd Street 
Press in 2003. In the book it is demonstrated 
that Milroy was not a rogue commander 
whose acts were isolated incidents but that 
he was part of a pattern in which Union Pro- 
vost troops targeted and killed civilians over 
large areas of the South. My on-going re- 
search in the Provost Marshal’s Files indicates 
that civilians were targeted and killed in vir- 
tually every Confederate state. I am not pre- 
pared to state a precise number at this time 
but the total is large. 

Several historians have addressed the 
plight of Southern civilians during the war, for 
example, Stephen Ash, When the Yankees Came 
(UNC Press, 1995); Benjamin F. Cooling, Fort 
Donelson’s Legacy (U. of Tenn. Press, 1997); 
Noel Fisher, War at Every Door (UNC. Press, 
1997); Mark Grimsley, The Hard Hand of War 
(Cambridge U. Press, 1995); Daniel E. 
Sutherland, Seasons of War (Free Press, 1995); 
and the just published George C. Bradley, From 
Conciliation to Conquest (U. of Ala. Press, 
2006). These historians all take similar posi- 
tions, arguing that Union policies became 
more strict as the war went on and that en- 
listed men and lower ranking officers became 
committed to a “hard war” policy before their 
commanders and the Lincoln administration 
did. None of these historians mentions the tar- 
geting and killing of Southern civilians; how- 
ever, none of them appears to have consulted 
the Provost Marshal’s Files. Ash includes the 
Provost Marshal’s Files in his bibliography but 
does not cite them in any footnotes. In short, 
the primary source for understanding the re- 
lationship between the United States army and 
Southern civilians has been neglected by his- 
torians. No wonder the policies which under- 
lie these relations are unknown. 

Civilian deaths caused by war-time short- 
ages attributable to the Union blockade are 
tragic but unavoidable consequences of war, 
as are the handful of civilian deaths which oc- 
curred on battlefields. The Provost Marshal's 
Files show a different cause of civilian deaths. 
These records show that killing of civilians was 
done deliberately and that these killings had 
the sanction of the Lincoln government. Writ- 
ten orders were signed by general officers of 
the United States army ordering civilians 
killed. This was done without the collection 
of evidence against the victims and without 
trials being conducted. Copies of these orders 
were sent up the chain of command to depart- 
mental commanders who forwarded them to 
the War Department in Washington. There 
these orders were reviewed and signatures of 


endorsement added. No orders were ever sent 
down the chain of command demanding that 
the practice of killing civilians cease. The Lin- 
coln administration thus gave implicit ap- 
proval to a policy which led to the wide-spread 
killing of civilians in the South. 
Acknowledging that deliberately killing 
Southern civilians was an accepted policy of 
the Lincoln administration and its armies will 
be difficult for many. The evidence, however, 
is recorded by the hands of those who did the 
deeds and is preserved in the archives of the 
government in whose name they served. 
—Michael R. Bradley 
Professor Emeritus, U. S. History 


Ed. Put this together with George Burkhardt’s 
article in this issue, and the “romantic” im- 
age of the war begins to come seriously 
apart—with plenty of blame to go around. 
Please let us be the first to know when you 
come up with a comprehensive figure (a fur- 
ther article perhaps?). 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) who commanded a 
brigade at St. Mihiel and in the Meuse- 
Argonne in 1918. 

Undoubtedly the most distinguished 
veteran of the 53rd New York was Major Jean- 
Baptiste Victor Vifquain. Following muster 
out, he spent some time in Washington, try- 
ing to find useful military employment. Along 
with two other veterans of the 53rd, Captain 
Alfred Cipriani and Lieutenant Armand 
Dufflo, and Maurice de Bauemont, a French 
adventurer, Vifquain cooked up a plot to kid- 
nap Jefferson Davis. The idea was that the 
group would pretend to be French officers vis- 
iting the South to observe the war. But the 
plot went awry, and the four spent some time 
in Libby Prison. Eventually they were expelled 
to the Union lines. 

Vifquain reentered active service as an 
aide to Brigadier General Stephen C. Bur- 
bridge, and performed military government 
duties in Kentucky. In mid-1862 he became 
lieutenant colonel of the new 97th Illinois, and 
campaigned with his regiment until the end 
of the war, by which time he had served for 
several months as acting commander, fight- 
ing at Chickasaw Bayou, Fort Hindman, Port 
Gibson, Champion Hill, the Big Black River, 
Vicksburg, and elsewhere, culminating in the 
storming of Fort Blakely, Alabama, on April 
9, 1865, for which he was awarded a Medal of 
Honor and a brevet for brigadier general. 
Vifquain was mustered out at Springfield, Il- 
linois, in October 1865 and returned to Ne- 
braska. There he engaged in business, poli- 
tics, and the militia, while finding time to 
write Link from a Broken Chain: Historical 
Reminiscences of the Civil War Relating to an 
Attempt to Kidnap Jeff Davis (1891). Vifquain 
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served for a time as adjutant general of Ne- 
braska, commanding militiamen in the field 
during the 1892 Sioux “Ghost Dance” troubles. 
During the Spanish-American War, he served 
as lieutenant colonel of the 3rd Nebraska, un- 
der Colonel William Jennings Bryan, whom 
he later succeeded. Vifquain died in 1904. His 
companions in the Davis kidnap plot had all 
preceded him to Valhalla; Alfred Cipriani was 
killed in action at Gettysburg on July 2, 1863, 
Maurice de Beaumont fell at Sedan in 1870, 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and Armand 
Dufflo, who had become a physician in New 
York, had died several years earlier. 

As for D’Epineuil, although the charges 

against him were never dropped, he was not 
subjected to a court martial. He was mustered 
out of the service on March 11, 1862. For a 
few years he managed to find employment as 
a civil engineer and editor of The Scientific 
Journal. In 1870 he returned to France, possi- 
bly to seek service in the Franco-Prussian War. 
After that, he vanishes. 
Note: The second 53rd New York. Perhaps 
hoping to wipe out the dishonor that 
D’Eipineuil’s Zouaves had brought upon the 
state, shortly after the regiment was disbanded, 
New York’s adjutant general authorized the 
raising of a new regiment to be known as the 
53rd New York. But the number seems to have 
been cursed, for the new regiment never at- 
tracted enough recruits to be mustered in to 
service. In September 1862 the available troops 
were assigned to the 132nd and 162nd New 
York, and the 53rd disappeared forever from 
the rolls. 


ALAS FOR ROMANCE: 
Stories about the Civil 
War that Aren’t True 
The “Statue Code” 


It is often reported that an equestrian 
statue of a military hero—any military hero, 
not just a Civil War one—provides a clue to 
the fate of the rider. This clue is supposedly to 
be found in the attitude of the horse’s front 
hooves. 

Specifically, if 

+ all four hooves are on the ground, the 
rider died a natural death. 

+ one fore hoof is raised, the rider was 
wounded in battle in the course of his 
military career, whether he died after- 
ward or not. 

+ both fore hooves are raised (i.e., the 
horse is rearing), the rider was killed 
in action or died of wounds. 

How accurate is this tradition? Well, let’s 
consider some of the better known equestrian 
statues of Civil War heroes, plus a few ringers 
from other wars who may be of interest, gath- 
ered from here and there around the U.S. 
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STATUE PLACE THEHOOVES THECODE? 
Commanders Killed or Mortally Wounded in Action 

Jackson, Thomas J. Bull Run Four down No 
Jackson, Thomas J. Richmond Four down No 
Kearny, Philip Arlington One raised No 
Marti, José New York Rearing Yes 
Morgan, John Hunt Lexington, Ky. Four down No 
Pulaski, Kasimir Washington One raised No 
Reynolds, John F. Gettysburg One raised No 
McPherson, James B. Washington One raised No 
Sedgwick, John Gettysburg Four down No 
Stuart, J. E. B. Richmond One raised No 


Commanders Wounded-in-Action 


Forrest, Nathan Bedford Memphis Four down No 
Hampton, Wade Columbia, S.C. One raised Yes 
Hancock, Winfield Scott Gettysburg Four down No 
Hancock, Winfield Scott Washington One raised Yes 
Howard, Oliver O. Gettysburg Four down No 
Lee, Robert E. Richmond Four down No 
Logan, John Washington One raised Yes 
Longstreet, James Gettysburg One raised Yes 
Meade, George G. Gettysburg Four down No 
Scott, Winfield * Washington Four down No 
Slocum, Henry Warner Brooklyn One raised Yes 
Slocum, Henry Warner Gettysburg Four down No 
Thomas, George Washington Four down No 
Wayne, Anthony Valley Forge Four down No 
Commanders Neither Killed- nor Wounded-in-Action 

Beauregard, P.G.T. New Orleans One raised No 
Bolivar, Simon Washington One raised No 
Dill, Sir John Arlington Four down Yes 
Grant, Ulysses S. Brooklyn Four down Yes 
Grant, Ulysses S. Washington Four down Yes 
Greene, Nathanael Washington One raised No 
Jackson, Andrew Nashville Rearing No 
Jackson, Andrew New Orleans Rearing No 
Jackson, Andrew ** Washington Rearing No 
Lafayette, The Marquis de Hartford One raised No 
McClellan, George B. Washington One raised No 
Sheridan, Philip Washington One raised No 
Sherman, William T. *** New York One raised No 
Washington, George Hartford One raised No 
Washington, George Richmond One raised No 
Washington, George Washington Four down Yes 


NOTES: Fans of the late, great Li’l Abner will undoubtedly protest at the omission of the statute 
of the noted Confederate general Jubilation T. Cornpone astride a rearing horse in Dogpatch’s 
town square. Unfortunately, the general’s history is obscure, and his actions in the war and 
ultimate fate are unknown. 

* Perhaps Scott’s horse was depicted on all fours despite the fact that the general had been 
seriously wounded at least twice in his career, because the poor beast might not otherwise 
have been able to support the general’s great bulk? 

™ Known affectionately during the Civil War as the “Brass Rocking Horse.” 
*** This is “Victory Leading General Sherman,’ at the southeastern edge of Central Park, near 
the Plaza Hotel, about which a Southern Belle is alleged to have remarked, “Just like a 
Yankee, to let a Lady walk.” 
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Weighing the evidence of these forty stat- 
ues, we find ten that conform to the so-called 
code and thirty that do not. Thus, only a quar- 
ter of the sample conforms to the code. And 
of the statues of men killed in action, only one 
actually conforms. So it seems reasonable to 
conclude that there is no code involving the 
attitude of the horse’s hooves in sculpture. In 
fact, the way the sculptor depicts the horse’s 
hooves seems mostly to be dependent on the 
pocketbook of whoever was paying for the 
statue, since raising a hoof adds to the cost, 
and having the mount rearing adds consider- 
ably more. 


Library of Congress 


Statue of George Washington by Thomas Crawford, 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

So to sum it all up, the horse’s hooves do 
not provide a clue as to the fate of the rider. 

There is, however, one tradition about 
equestrian statues that does seem to hold wa- 
ter. Warriors almost always seem to be de- 
picted riding stallions, even if, in real life, they 
didn’t. For example, Simon Bolivar seems to 
have had a favorite mare who carried him with 
great gallantry on many a field. So the artist 
who had been hired to make the statue that 
would eventually be erected in Washington 
proposed showing Bolivar on this noble mare. 
This suggestion led to widespread recrimina- 
tions and charges of insult, on the grounds that 
so great a warrior had to be depicted riding a 
stallion; eventually a compromise was reached, 
and Bolivar ended up riding a gelding, a cut 
stallion apparently being thought superior to 
a mare, at least in they eyes of some. 

And then there’s artistic license, which 
may provide a depiction bearing no resem- 
blance to reality. For example, take the statue 
of Thomas J. Jackson on the Bull Run battle- 
field. It depicts a splendidly uniformed gen- 
eral astride a truly noble steed; in reality, 
Stonewall was a careless dresser—one is 
tempted to say a “slob”—and Little Sorrel, al- 
beit an intrepid beast, was otherwise a nag. 
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Finally, the USS MONITOR 
has found a.proper home. 


It’s finally here. On March 9, we'll unveil the USS Monitor Center, a brand new $30 million 
Civil War attraction and final home of the legendary battleship. Don’t miss the excitement 
of our high-definition battle theater, and experience our full-scale Monitor replica, 
artifacts including the notable gun turret, interactive exhibits, and hands-on conservation. 
Come aboard and be a part of a new chapter in the adventurous history of the USS Monitor. 


America’s Premier Civil War Attraction 
* Opens March 9, 2007 - 


BATTLE OF HAMPTON ROADS WEEKEND - MARCH 9 - 11,2007 
This fifth annual event features nationally known Civil War scholars including Craig Symonds 
and Harold Holzer. Go to www.MarinersMuseum.org/adsNorthSouth for more information. 
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The 
Mariners’ Museum 
USS Monitor Center 

AN IRONCLAD PROMISE OF ADVENTURE 


Newport News, VA * www.MarinersMuseum.org/adsNorthSouth « (757) 596-2222 
Just 20 minutes from the Historic Triangle of Jamestown, Williamsburg, and Yorktown. 
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